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HIS EXCELLENCY 


HENRY KXLII.. 


COUNT DE REUSS. 


2 ag the Patronage of the CounT Ds Revss, I produce 

the Third Volume of my Es88ays on PaySIoGNoMY. This 
mark of reſpe&t I owe you, SR, as a ſlender acknowledgment of 
the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction I enjoyed in, and the improvement I 
derived from, your inſtructive converſation, and that of your ami- 
able Conſort, during the excurſion we made, two years ago, to 
fome of the moſt intereſting ſpots in Switzerland. To whom, 
beſides, can I with greater propriety addreſs this. part of my Work, 
than to One who poſleſſes, in a degree ſo eminent, that precious 
taft, which the ſtudy of the Science of Phyſiognomy demands, that 
tat which I have obſerved in you on a thouſand occafions, 
| and which you diſplay with all the ardor and force of real Genivs. 


It is from perſonal conviction, not with an intention to flatter, that 
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: DEDICATION. 


I thus ſpeak; for the language of adulation I diſdain. Were it 
poſſible for you to doubt of my ſincerity, I would frankly ſubjoin 


another motive, which induces me to prefix your Name to this 


Volume. I could wiſh, by means of it, to induce you to temper the 
heat of Genius with the calmneſs of obſervation. By ſtudying man in 
all his details, by appreciating ſeparately every part of his face, you 
will confirm ſtill more that happy quickneſs of eye which ſeizes 
with ſo much ſagacity the beauties of Nature and Art; you will 
multiply your enjoyments, and diſcover, more and more, in your 
fellow creatures, new phyſical, intelleQual, and moral perfeQions, 
worthy of attaching and delighting a heart poſſeſſed of ſenſibility 
like yours. May the peruſal of my Work be of ſome advantage 


to you in theſe different reſpects! May it recall to your memory 
my veneration and gratitude ! : 


S Joun CasraR LAVATER. 
ZURICH, | 


it Mar, 1787. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


| Root otgpns with hope and joy, but agitated, at the ſame time, 
with anxiety and apprehenſion, I at length enter on the Third 
Volume of my Es$8ays on PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Whence, I ſhall be aſked, this anxiety and apprehenſion? Are 
you afraid, that you ſhall not fulfil the high idea which may have 
been adopted of a work ſo important as yours? Or, do you fear 
your Readers? Do their rank and learning over-awe you? Both the 
one and the other of theſe conſiderations have an influence on my 
mind, I am not aſhamed to acknowledge it. I am not one of thoſe 
intrepid Authors, who confidently preſent themſelves before the 
Public: I ſenſibly feel all my weakneſs, all my inſufhciency, and I 
cannot conceal from myſelf the extreme diſproportion which I find 
between my ſtrength, and the taſk I have undertaken. This, how- 
ever, is not what intimidates and embaraſſes me the moſt. 

* To fix the mind of my Reader; to place the objects which I 
* have to preſent to him, in his point of view, ſo as that he may be 
* able to lay hold of them, there is the difficulty, and this difhiculty 
I dread. | | 

He who would be clearly underſtood, muſt write well. The Author 
ought to. form his Reader; for to the former is always imputed the 
ſightneſs of the impreſſion made on the latter. Farther, if the only 
point aimed at were to pleaſe the Public, to carry off the prize of ge- 


neral approbation, means perhaps might be deviſed to enſure ſucceſls— 
YoL, SH. --* B but 


6 1.-N-x-A: © U-C-T-1 © N;: 
but to produce effe&, and pretiſely ſuch an efeft; this is the end I 


propole to myſelf, and to ſucceed here is no eaſy matter. 

| © For how can a man flatter himſelf with being able to expreſs fully 
and correaly what he thinks, and eſpecially what he feels? What a 
taſk for an Author, who fees and who feels, to procure for his Reader 
a ſituation from whence he may ſee and feel as he himſelf does! 
This taſk, always ſo laborious and difficult when the ſcience of 
which he treats has Man for its objet, how peculiarly ſo muſt it 
be to the Writer on Phyſtognomy ? 

The difhculty increaſes when I think of the age in which I 
write ; an age in which every one values himſelf on his learning; 
in which all thoſe who are not Authors themſelves, ſet up for Critics 
of Authors; an age in which Art ſtifles Nature, in which the pure 
and peaceful enjoyments which ſhe procures are deſpiſed, and ſa- 
crificed to falſe and faCtitious pleaſures; an age in which all is 
artifice and trick, and in which the tinſel of dreſs and the affec- 
tation of ornament are preferred to {imple and native beauty. FA 

What age more unfavourable to the labours of the Phyſionomiſt ; 
of the Child of Nature, who profeſles to write not as an Author, but 


in quality of a Man; not for the Public, but for Humanity ? What 


ſucceſs can he promiſe himſelf? What paths has he to clear in 
order to arrive at the knowledge of the human heart, and to make 
himſelf Maſter of it? Is he ſure of making deep and laſting impreſ- 
ſions, counteraGted, as he is, by a crowd of Authors, and continually 

_ oppoſed by the taſte in vogue ? 
There are certain happy moments proper for the compoſition of 
his works, but what are thoſe he muſt chooſe? Muſt he wait for 
thoſe moments of calmneſs and tranquillity which ſo rarely occur in 
a ſhort life, full of trouble and anxiety? Moments which all our 
deſires and efforts can neither produce, nor recall when once they 
are paſt ; moments which are a preſent from Heaven, and which all 
the 
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the gold in the world cannot purchaſe ; moments which the ſool 
holds in derifion, which the cold pedant deſpiſes, and which are. 
underſtood only by thoſe who know how to enjoy them. Muſt the 
 Phyſicnomiſt prevent the dawn to commence his labours ? Shall he 
reſume them at the cloſe of the day, when, after having fulfilled the 
duties of a laborious vocation, he has need to ſeek relaxation in the 
| boſom of his family, or the converſation of a friend? Regardleſs of 
health and repoſe, ſhall he conſecrate to ſtudy the hours of the night? 
Shall he deſtine to it thoſe moments when the ſoul, tranſported into 
a kind of ecſtaſy, diſengaged, in ſome ſort, from the ſenſes and from 
mattey, takes complacency in a ſweet revery, or purſues a profound 
meditation? Yes, thoſe delicious moments when the man feels that 
he 1s elevated above himſelf; thoſe moments, a ſingle one of which 
awakes in us more ideas, deſires, joys, preſentiments, and hopes, 
than whole days, nay weeks, of application are capable of producing 
—theſe, theſe are the moments which the Phyſionomiſt ought to 
| ſeize, to ſpeak of man, to paint and deſcribe him. —But will he dare 
to give way to his enthuſiaſm? Will he have the courage to commit 
to paper a feeble copy of the pure and ſublime ſentiments which 
penetrate his heart? If he ventures to articulate a few of his thoughts, 
will he not be expoſed to the ſorrow of ſeeing them miſtaken, miſ- 
interpreted, deſpiſed; and to the regret perhaps of having caſt his pearls 
before ſwine. 

The feeble progreſs which I may have made in the ſtudy of man, 
and in that of the Science of Phyſiognomy, becomes at times 
matter of affliction to me. I am afflicted to ſee that no value 1s 
put on thoſe honeſt and virtuous ſentiments which I wiſh to excite. 
I am afflicted, when, inſtead of embracing them, I obſerve men con- 
tent themſelves with judging, criticiſing, or admiring the acceſlory 
props which I employ to ſupport them. 1 am afflicted to ſee, that 
what, in my idea, is only a ſimple mean, is conſidered as the ulti- 

| mate 
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mate end. But what ſhall I ſay of ſo many unjuſt criticiſms in which 
| ſome indulge themſelves, of ſo many raſh judgments which they 
pronounce againſt their neighbour, and of which I conſider myſelf 
as the cauſe, though very innocently? Can any one conceive all the 
bitterneſs of my ſoul on making this refle&tion 2 What, I give oc- 
caſion to malignity ſo cruel; I, who had no other intention than to 
demonſtrate, or at leaſt convey, a preſentiment of the excellence of the 
Dromity in Man, the moſt beautiful, and the moſt perfe&t of his 
works—1, who in the features of the face was ſearching for the 
| language of truth—I, who was endeavouring to trace in the human 
phyſionomy the infinite goodneſs, beneficence, and wiſdom of the 
-Father of mankind—I, who was flattering myſelf with the hope of 
opening and diffuſing univerlally new ſources of felicity and joy ! 

This is what I had to ſay, not by way of complaint or accuſa- 
tion, but ſimply to unburthen my heart of a load which oppreſſed it. 
Whoever thou art, Reader, whatever be thy figure, under whatever 
features thy ſoul may depi& itſelf upon thy face—whether my book 
be ſpread before thee on a gilded table, or an humble-deſk—whether 
in a circle of curious perſons thou caſteſt upon it a careleſs eye, 
or whether in private thou art turning it over with an eager hand— 
believe me, neither the clamour of falſe prejudice, nor the ſighs of 
blind devotion, ſhall drive me out of my road. I am conſcious of 
being in the ſearch of important truth, I am ſure that I often find 
it, and that I faithfully report what I have diſcovered. Ought I to be 
ſtopped ſhort either by contemptuous ſneers, or pious groans, when 
I am faithfully reſtoring what has been given me ? 

But that which grieves me moſt of all, that which in my oliticy 
hours often fills my heart with pain and anguiſh, 1s my not attaining 
the great end at which I aimed. A ſenſe of our own dignity; the glort- 
ous prerogatives of human nature, and the grounds of ſatisfattion which 
refult from them; the charatter of divinity imprinted on man ; a new ſource 
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of delicious ſenſations fbhrmging uþ for him; this is what few Readers 
look for, or ſo much as think of looking for, in my Work. The 
greater part conſider it as a piece of amuſement merely—but, in truth, 
I am too proud to ſerve only as an obje& of amuſement, and my 
book 1s much too coſtly to anſwer a purpoſe ſo frivolous. 

IT aſpire much higher than the mere amuſement of my Readers. 
I mean to inſpire them with reſpect for humanity ; I mean to point out 
to them, in the whole of our being, as well as in every part taken 
ſeparately, the Wiſdom of God, his Goodneſs, and his Truth ; to 
convince them, that in man all is expreſſion, truth, revelation, the 
key of his faculties preſent and future. The Science I teach 1s a 
rivulet, which frequently ſwells into a rapid torrent; my deſign 1s to 
throw into it, here and there, a stone, on which they may reſt their 
feet, and paſs from bank to bank. 'To ſtretch out my hand, to lend a 
little ſupport to their unſteady footſteps, is all that I can do: but it 
is far beyond my power to divide the ſtream by a miraculous rod, or 
to introduce a whole army dryſhod into a land flowing with milk and 
honey.—Men, I wiſh to unite my efforts to yours, that we may learn 
to know man; I wiſh to make you feel what happineſs and glory there 
is in being what we are. 

If the uncertainty of ſucceſs have frequently a tendency to depreſs 
me, my ſoul 1s at other times filled with hope and joy, when I catch 
a glimpſe of the probability of reclaiming ſome, perhaps a conlider- 
able number, of my Readers, were it but ſucceſhvely too, and after 
the firſt fermentation is over. Yes, I flatter myſelf ſtill with the hope 
of diffuſing more and more the ſacred ſentiment which man ought 
to have of his own dignity. My courage revives, my ſtrength 1s 
recruited, my heart expands to the reception of delight, when, with 
my pen in my hand, filled with my ſubject, or preparing to comment 
on a print, I give way to ſuch conſolatory ideas as theſe : * My Work 


* ſhall, after all, be more than an amuſement to many of my Readers. 
VoL. III. | + c Let 
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Let a hundred of them conſider it in this light, with all my heart: 
it is one advantage, at leaſt, to have ſo harmleſsly employed their 
letfure; who can tell into what miſchief the oppreſſion of 1dleneſs 
might have plunged them? Provided I find but ten on the other 
ſide, whom I engage to refle&, to feel, to a& after me; provided 
that of theſe ten there be found only a ſingle one who 1s led to 
rejoice more than he did in his own exiſtence; a ſingle one who 1s 
brought to feel more forcibly, how juſt and true, m all his works, 1s 
He who created all things; a ſingle one who arrives at the conviction, 
that the ſmalleſt particle is of the greateſt importance in the con- 
neon of the whole, and ſtill ſerves to manifeſt the wiſdom and the 
power of the Creator.” 

Other ideas, equally conſoling, preſent themſelves to my mind, and 


promiſe me different ſources of fatisfaftion. * I figure to myſelf a 


o 


c 


c 


ſtudious young man to whom a benevolent Protector has lent my 
Book. He does not content himſelf with turning it over in a hurry; 
he meditates on it with attention ; he finds truth in it, and rejoices 
in having found it; or elſe he diſcovers a feeble paſſage, indigeſted 
ideas, which have not been unfolded with ſufficient perſpicuity— 
and he exerciſes his own judgment in completing, in elucidating, 
in rectifying what had eſcaped me. One of his friends joins him; 
he ſtops him ſhort, or goes along with him; he animates or checks 
him; he teaches him, or learns of him, to obſerve man, to know him, 


to love him, and to ſet a value upon him. 


* There I behold Huſband and Wife, who, by a knowledge more 
profound of their phyfionomies, improve their mutual tenderneſs 
and eſteem, diſcover in each other a new treaſure of qualities which 
they had not hitherto perceived. 

* I repreſent to myſelf a Tutor, a Father, beginning more atten- 
tively to obſerve his pupils or his children; examining more cloſely 
the form and ſtructure of their body, the contours of their face, their 


* features 
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features and geſtures, their gait and hand-writing ; apportioning to 
every one, with more choice and diſcernment, the taſk which he is 


able to execute ; exacting from each that only which he is in a con- 
* dition to furniſh. | 


* I repreſent to myſelf the Youth looking round for one to whom 


he may unite himſelf in the bonds of friendſhip; the grown Man 
who wiſhes to chooſe a companion for life, whom his heart can 
approve, and ſuitable to his circumſtances ; a Father ſeeking for a 
Tutor to his fons; a Man in place, wanting to procure the aſſiſtance 
of a perſon of ability, to diminiſh the labours of office; a Prime 
Miniſter who has occaſion for a diſcreet and faithful Secretary ; per- 
haps a Prince, who wants to intruſt the direftion of his affairs to a 
Miniſter in whoſe diſintereſtedneſs, integrity, and capacity, he can 
fully confide ; this ſame Prince who learns better to diſtinguiſh, in 
the ſequel, the perſon who ſerves him with zeal, from one who 


ence, w1ll be reconciled to it, will experience its falutary effetts, and 
will acknowledge that the exterior of man is not deceitful.” 
When I feaſt on theſe delicious hopes, which certainly are not all 


illuſory, my uneaſineſs is laid to reſt, my anxiety ceaſes, my courage 


returns, I live again to joy, I reſume my pen, and I commit to paper 
my thoughts, my ſenſations, my obſervations, my experiments, and my 
hypotheſes—1I feel myſelf impelled to write, and, purſuing my voca- 
tion, I endeavour to intereſt, in a manner at once uſeful and agreeable, 
the heart and the underſtanding of every Reader who ſeeks for truth, 
and of all thoſe who, without ſuffering themſelves to be carried along 
with the approbation or cenſure of the multitude, are capable of ſee- 
ing and judging for themſelves. For you I write, ſage and equitable 


| Readers, but unhappily too rarely to be found! Your patient in- 


dulgence I claim. Point out my errors to me, but forget not, at the 
ſame time, to turn to good account the uſeful truths which I propole. 
. ” | _ 


betrays his intereſts. —All theſe perſonages, conduted by our Sci- 
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* # * * 

I am under the neceſlity of compreſſing an infinite number of 
things into this volume. It will be ſeen in the end how much was 
left for me to ſay; it will be more and more underſtood that the 
Science of Phyſionomies preſents to thoſe who cultivate it, a field that 
knows no bound. Each of the Chapters which follow, might eaſily 


become the ſubje& of a whole Volume. Human Nature is an inex- 


hauſtible mine whoſe produce is equally precious and important. 1 
foreſee that of every ſubject which I am going to handle, the Reader 
will wiſh to know more; but I am not writing a library. I muſt ſet 


bounds to myſelf; a hundred Authors will go farther than I have 


done. I will ſpeak one word more on this head at the end of the 
Volume, and I conclude this Preface with recommending to my 
Readers—neither myſelf, nor my Work—but a calm and refleQing 
attention. 


Zvukicn, 
it Juxx, 1984- 
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FRAGMENT FIRST: 


PASSAGES extracted from different WRITERS, 


WITH REMARKS BY THE AUTHORE. 


I. BacoN. 


1. 


* EDUCATION, and the principles of virtue, frequently rectity 
our firſt propenſities and our natural diſpoſitions. 


2, 


* It may be ſaid of men disfigured by Nature, that they endeavour 
* to avenge themſelves of the affront they have received from her. 
How happens it that they are uſually peeviſh, quarrelſome, or ſati- 
rical? Is it that they feel the perpetual ridicule to which they ſee 
themſelves expoſed, and that ſelf-love, which is determined to loſe 
nothing, takes its revenge on the ſide of raillery and inve&tive, or is 
it that they have received courage as an indemnification? Whatever 
be in this, you may reſt aſſured that if you have any blemiſh in 
mind or body, the blockhead or the ugly fellow will be the firſt to 
remark it. | 

* Homelineſs diſarms the ſuſpicions and the 'envy of the Great, 
who uſually conſider a deformed perſon as a being from whom they 
have nothing to fear. 


* What is quotation in this Fragment is marked with commas, and the remarks of the Author are incloſed in 


parentheſes. 


Vor.. III. D * He 
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* He who conceals great genius under an- unpromiſing exterior, 
will ſucceed ſo much the more certainly, that his competitors are 
under no apprehenſion from him. Uglineſs is perhaps the very 
circumſtance which opened to many great men the career of ho- 
nour. 

* We are aſtoniſhed that Emperors ſhould have made Eunuchs 
their favourites; but, befides, that perſons weak of themſelves, and 
deſpiſed by all the world, are hence more firmly attached to their 
only ſupport, is it not evident, that they made choice of them either 
for the agreeableneſs of their converſation, or in the view of making 
them confidents, ſpies, informers, and never miniſters ? 

* Virtue or malignity are the arms of the deformed. Theſe two 
reſources can make extraordinary men of them. - Of this Agefilaus, 
Zanga the ſon of Soliman, Efop, Gafca Governor of Peru, and per- 
haps Socrates, are examples.” | 


(All the perſons of my acquaintance who are either deformed, or 


of a feeble organization, reſemble one another 1n three particulars. 


They employ much accuracy and neatnefs in their writings, their aC- 


compts, and the arrangement of their domeſtic affairs: they reflet 
calmly on every ſubje& ; they have a diſlike to violent exerciſe. We may 
farther add, that, with a cold temperament, they eafily fall into vehe- 
ment emotions.) | 


A 


La 


. 


C 


* Thoſe who are under the preſſure of calamnnty, fays Terence, are 
generally too of a ſuſpicious charatter; they imagine they mult 
always have mortification and contempt to encounter, and it is the 
ſenſe they have of their own weakneſs which excites this ſuſpicion.” 


bs 
©* There are ſix different ways by which we arrive at the knowledge 
of man; namely, by ſtudying, 1. The features of his face; e. His 


* language; 3. His adions; 4+ His inventions; 5. His views; 6. His con- 
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neftions. As to the features of the face, the old proverb, Fronti nulla 
fides (the face is a falſe mirror) ought not to perplex us. This 
phraſe may be true to a certain degree, with reſpett to ſome arbi- 
trary movements of the phyſionomy ; but it is not the leſs decidedly 
clear, that the mouth, the eyes, and the lineaments of the face have 
a play, and variations, infinitely delicate, which open, as it were, ac- 
cording to a very lively expreſſion of Cicero, a gate to the ſoul. 
No one ever carried farther the art of diſhmulation than Tiberzus 
did, and yet oblerve how Tacitus has charatterized the ſtyle of pane- 
gyric pronounced by that Emperor in the Senate, in honour of 
Germanicus and of Druſus. In ſpeaking of Germamicus, ſays the Latin 
Hiſtorian, his exprefhons were much too affetted and artificial for the 
heart to have an intereſt m what he ſaid. He was leſs diffuſe m his 
encomuum on Druſus, but he employed ſo much the more truth and warmth 
m it. Tacatus informs us elſewhere that this ſame Tiberms ſfome- 
times ſhewed himſelf without a maſk, and appeazed in his natural 
charatter. His language was almoſt always affetted ; but when he quitted 
diffemulation, he expreſſed himſelf in a natural and eaſy manner. In 
effect, however dexterous, and however expert, a man may be in the 
art of diſguifing himſelf, it will be difficult for him, however, to 
acquire the complete management of his countenance; and in a 
diſcourſe wherein, from beginning to end, he is obliged to diſguiſe 
his real ſentiments, his ſtyle will ſavour of the- conſtraint which he 
feels: he will be ſometimes vague and confuſed, ſometimes cold and 
languid, and always embarraſſed. Fee 

(I go farther, and extend this remark even to the ſound of the voice, 


- which I divide into three different claſſes. It will be drawling, or 
forced, or natural, that 1s to ſay, articulated without either effort or 


indolence. After this diſtinCtion, ſo ſimple, every ſpecies of tone of 
voice appears to me ſignificant, in that it indicates a charafter which 


is under, or beyond, or exactly up to the level of truth.) 


4. © Love 
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A. 


* Love and Envy are the only affeftions of the mind which ſeem 
to-a&t upon us by a kind of enchantment. Both of them produce 
very violent emotions; both exert a prompt influence on the ima- 
gination, and on the ſenſes; both are painted in the look, eſpecially 
in preſence of the objett which excites them. In Scripture, Envy 
is denominated an evil eye; and, among the effetts of this paſſion, 
ſome have imagined they remarked a twinkling and a certain radi- 
ation of the eyes. Some curious obſervers, puſhing their remarks 
farther, have pretended that this movement of the eyes becomes 


ftill more ſenſible and more hateful when the obje& of our envy 


appears before us in a ſtate of proſperity and glory. The ſucceſs 


of a rival 1s grievouſly imbittered to us if we are witneſles .of it; 


and the ſuperiority which they ſeem to make us feel, more and 
more 1rritates our ſelf-love.” 


+; + 
* Deformed or mutilated perſons, old people, and baſtards, are uſually 
diſpoſed to envy. Incapable of mending their condition, they en- 


deavour to hurt, as much as they can, thoſe who are in a more 


happy ſituation. The rule, however, admits of exceptions, when 
external blemiſhes are in company with an elevated mind. Many 


* great men have been ſeen forcing an increaſe of glory from the 


imperfeQtions of the body. The idea of Hiſtory tranſmitting to 


* poſterity that an Eunuch or a cripple ſignalized himſelf by the moſt 


£c 


brilliant ations, this idea whetted their courage. Narſes the 


Eunuch, Agefilaus, and Tamerlane, both of them lame, furniſh ſuſhi- 
cient proof of this.” 


6, Or 
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6. 


Or BEeavurTyY. 


© Virtue, like the carbuncle, has no value and luſtre but in itſelf; 
beauty derives no heightening from the caſe in which it is ſet; rarely 
do they meet together, as if Nature had more carefully avoided the 
formation of monſters, than aſpired after the prodution of maſter- 
pieces. Politeneſs and elegance are the companions of beauty; but 
elevation of mind and genius do not neceſſarily enter into this 
aſſortment. Exceptions however muſt be made. Auguſtus, Titus, 
Philip the Beautiful, King of France, Edward IV. King of England, 
Alcibiades the Athenian, and [mae the Perſian, were at once famous 
for their beauty, and for their great mental qualities. 

* Beauty demands ſymmetry of features rather than-brightneſs of 
colouring, and grace rather than regularity : it conſiſts in that ſym- 
pathetic charm which univerſally pleaſes, no one can tell why ; in 
that enchanting harmony which all the art of painting cannot give 
with full effe&.* (The Author 1s here confounding grace with beauty. 


He meant to ſpeak either of the graces which proceed from the move- 
ment of accidental traits, or of the beauty which conſiſts in the repoſe 
of theſe accidental traits.) 


* Even in animated bodies theſe graces do not always firike at firlt. 
Beſides, there is no beauty, however perfect it may appear, but what 
preſents defe&s or diſproportions in the whole taken together. It 
would therefore be difficult to determine which of the two went 
more aukwardly to work, Apelles or Aibert Durer ; the one of whom 
deſigned his figures after geometrical proportions, and the other 
ſeleed, from different models, one or more beautiful parts, in order 
to compoſe of them a beautiful whole. Such figures could preſent 
only fanciful beauty.” 

( Regularity does not conſtitute beauty, but 1s the eſſential baſes of it. 

VorL. III. E Without 
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Without regularity there can be no ſach thing as Organized beauty ' 
or, at leaſt, this beauty, if it could exiſt, never would produce, at the 
firſt inſtant, thoſe happy effe&ts which reſult from an agreeable ſym- 
metry, and exacttneſs of proportion. The human body announces 
itſelf as a regular whole. The ſmalleſt inſignificant irregularity does 
a real injury to its beauty. I admit, on the other hand, that the 
higheſt degree of correfineſs does not, after all, conſtitute beauty, or, 
rather, 1s not ſufficient of itſelf to determine a form to be beautiful. 
Durer was much in the right, in meaſuring his higures: What God 
has meaſured, man may boldly venture to meaſure after him. With- 
out attending to dimenſion, a deſigner never can be ſure of himſelf 
in any of his productions ; never will he convey nature with truth ; 
never will he be oraculorum diomorum imterpres (the interpreter of the 


divine oracles). But if it be ſuppoſed that, by his geometrical pro- 


portions, Durer dreamt that he muſt neceſſarily produce beauty, and 
that with the help of the compaſtes alone he flattered himſelf he 
could attain this, then afſuredly he merits the appellation of trifler, 
but not otherwiſe. A deciſion ſo vague ought not to have eſcaped a 
Philoſopher like Bacon. What is meant by Philoſophy? It is the 
determinate and determinable knowledge of what 1s; it 1s the preciſe 
eſtabliſhment of relations. .Now who 1s a Philoſopher, if the Painter 
and Deſigner are not ſo; they whoſe profeſſion calls them to ſtudy 
man, the moſt important obje& of our knowledge and obſerva- 
tion; and to determine, with all poſſible truth, the relations of -his 
form? 

The other remark of Bacon, with regard to the manner of com- 
poſing a beautiful whole of different detached parts, appears to me 
much more juſt and judicious. ) EE 

* It is impoſlible for me to imagine,” continues our Author, * that a 


* Painter ſhould ever be able to produce forms more beautiful than 


* Nature, For his happieſt ideas he is not always indebted (exclu- 
* fively) 
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fively) to the rules of Art: they are often ſuggeſted by a ſpecies of 
hazard, and by unexpeQted combinations. There are figures, the 
details of which, viewed near and ſeparately, will ſcarcely pleaſe, 
and yet the whole will appear to us admirable.* (Yes, but we ſhould 
admire them ſtill more, were each of theſe details beautiful in itſelf. 
The miſtake of Bacon, like moſt other miſtakes, proceeds from his 
confounding two things which are only analogous, beauty and graceful- 
neſs. The latter may exiſt without perfeQneſs of deſign, the former 
abſolutely requires it.) 

* If it be true, (which, however, it 1s not) * that beauty conſiſts 
* principally in the dignity and decency of the movements, (and the choice 
of forms) * it will be no ground of aſtoniſhment, that an old man 
* ſhould ſometimes appear more amiable than a man in the flower of 
* his age.” (More amaable, I grant, but never more beautiful.) 
+ * * 


A" 


_ H. OBstrvaTiONS oF A FRIEND oF THE AUTHOR, 
With ſome Remarks ſuggeſted by them. 


1, 


© Every emotion of anger, frequently repeated, announces itſelf by 
* thick eyebrows, which have the air of ſwelling.” (I would rather 
fay, that in the neighbourhood of the eyebrows there are certain 
muſcles which may be conſidered as poſitive marks of a choleric 
temper. Without this modification, the obſervation of our Author 
would be contradifted by experience ; for there are many violent and 


paſſionate perſons in whom I have not found the ſign of which he 
ſpeaks.) | | 


2, 


* Pride lengthens the form and muſcles of the face.” (It either 
extends or compreſſes them. The former caſe announces the little- 
neſles 


= | m6. FRAGMENT FIRST. 
neſſes of vanity; the latter ſuppoſes paſſions ſtronger and more re- 


fleftive.) *© Joy and the ſocial virtues replace the muſcles, and give 
* back to the face its natural roundneſs.' 


Z. 
* If a judgment is to be formed of the charaQer from the move- 
* ments and gait, I would always lay a hundred to one that a ſee-ſaw 


* in the gait indicates a man indolent and lelf-ſufhicient, eſpecially if 
* he ſhake his head at the ſame time.” 


4+ 
* I love the dimples which ſmiling forms in the cheek. The phy- 
tical traits have, in my opinion, a moral reference ; but. they are of 
* different kinds. The more that the hollow approaches to a ſemi- 
* circle, cloling toward the mouth, the more it ſeems to announce 
* ſelf-love, and becomes diſagreeable. On the contrary, the more it 
* proceeds in a waving or ſerpentine form, the more graceful it 1s.” 


| Ho 
* The opening of the mouth cannot be ſtudied with ſufficient at- 

* tention. This fingle trait completely characterizes the whole man. 

* It expreſles all the affe&tions of the ſoul, whether they be lively, or 

* tender, or energetic. Whole folios might be written on the di- 

« verſity of theſe expreſſions, but it is better to refer them to the 
© jmmediate ſentiment of the Obſerver, who makes man his ltudy. p 

(Nevertheleſs, a Deſigner, who is a Phyſionomiſt, will, in time, ac- 
- quire the capacity of determining theſe differences to a certain point.) . 
+ I think I find the ſeat of the ſoul in the muſcles adjoining to the \ 

© mouth better than in all the reſt ; they do not accommodate them- 
ſelves to the lighteſt diſguiſe. Hence the homelieſt face ceaſes to 
diſgul, while it continues to preſerve, in that part, ſome agreeable 

* traits : 


" 


LA 
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* traits: hence nothing ſo repugnant to the form of a well-organized 
© man as a wry mouth.” (Nothing more true; but the mouth is not 
the leſs, on that 'account, the principal ſeat of diſſimulation. . And 
where could that vice expreſs itſelf to more advantage than in the 


moſt moveable part of the face; in that which receives, more eafily 


than all the others, the impreſs of our paſſhons?) 


III. BurroN. 


A PASSAGE EXTRACTED FROM His NATURAL HisToORy, 


Vol. IT. Page 534, Paris Edition m Quarto. 


Of all the Adverſaries who have attacked Phyſiognomy, the Count 
de Buffon 1s, undoubtedly, one of the moſt plauſible, but he is at the 
ſame time one of the leaſt formidable. On whom would not: ſuch 
a man impoſe? He who underſtands how to obſerve and appreciate, 
with ſo much exactneſs and ſagacity, the perfe&tions and the imper- 
fetions of Nature ; he who has made a particular ſtudy of national 
phyſionomies, and of national characters: Buffon, the glory and the 
ornament of French literature, openly declares againſt Phyſiognomy ! 
What can any one ſay more to the diſadvantage, of this Science? It 
muſt fink into nothing ſince a Buffon decries it. Let it be ſaid, how- 
ever, with all poſhble deference to the merits of this illuſtrious Author, 
| that when a (man who ſees, who feels, and who writes as he does, 
combats a Science only by arbitrary deciſions, 1t may be afhrmed, 1 
think, without failing in reſpe& to him, that he is not a a very formi- 
dable adverſary. We ſhall, beſides, cheerfully renounce this prejudice, 
if, after mature examination, the Reader hall not be of our opinion. 
For this effect let us read. 

* As all the paſſions are movements of the ſoul, moſt of them rela- 


* tive to the impreſſions of the ſenſes, they may be expreſſed by the 
VorL. III. F © move-. 
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* movements of the body, and eſpecially by thoſe of the face: it is 
* poſſible to judge of what paſſes in the interior, by the exterior ac- 
* tion, and to know, from inſpeCttion of the changes of the face, the 
* atual ſituation of the ſoul.” (The Author then admits of Pathog- 
nomy.) | * But,” continues he, * as the ſoul has no form which can be 
* relative to any material form, it is impoſhible to judge of it from 
* the figure of the body, or from the form of the face.” (It might be 
ſaid, if I am not miſtaken, with equal foundation, but as the foul has 
no movement—1 take this term in the ſame phyſical ſenſe which belongs 
here to the word form, and I ſpeak of a movement in virtue of which 
the ſoul could quit one place and tranſport itſelf into another—t 2s 
impoſſible to form a judgment of it from the movement of the body, or from 
the muſcles of the face.) 

* A deformed body,” reſumes Mr. de Buffon, * may contain a very 
* exalted mind.” (Who, with the leaſt knowledge and love of man- 
kind, can doubt it? But will it follow that every face badly con- 
formed admits, without diſtin&tion, of all ſorts of capacities, of inte]- 
leftual faculties, of talents, becauſe certam bodies, badly formed, may 
contain talents and genius? Muſt we thence conclude, that there 1s 
no body badly formed which abſolutely excludes theſe qualities? To 
be convinced of the contrary, it is ſufficient to walk over an hoſpital 
for lunatics. Juſt as every beautiful form is not always inhabited by 
a luminous mind, by a virtuous ſoul, in like manner every perſon 
badly conformed 1s not always ſtupid and vicious. Why is Mr. de 
Buffon diſpoſed to allow to the Enghſh nation more penetration than | 
to the inhabitants of Lapland ? and why will he decide the queſtion 
by a ſimple glance of the eye? What anſwer could he make to one 
who, diſſatisfied with this deciſion, ſhould ſay what he himſelf has 
ſaid?) © We ought not to form a judgment of the good or bad diſpo- 
* ſition of any one from the features of his face ; for theſe features 
* have no manner of relation to the nature of the ſoul, no analogy 

| * whereon 
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* whereon it is poſſible to found reaſonable conjectures. 7 2s clearly 
«* evident,” (and this 1s the whole ſubſtance of the reaſoning) * z 
* clearly evident that the pretended diſcoveries in Phyſiognomy can 
* extend no farther than to a gueſs at the movements of the mind by 
* thoſe of the eyes, of the face, and of the body ; and that the form 
* of the noſe, of the mouth, and the other features, has no more con- 
* nettion with the form of the ſoul, with the diſpoſition of the perſon, 
* than the length or the thickneſs of the limbs has a connettion with 
© thought.” (The length and thickneſs of the limbs have, moſt un- 
doubtedly, ſome connettion with thought. There are maſſes of bones 
and fleſh which are abſolutely incompatible with great vivacity of 
ſpirit; and, on the other hand, certain dimenſions and form of limbs 
announce diſtinttly, and independently of movement, great delicacy 
of judgment, and great facility of conception.) * Will a man have 
* more wit becauſe his noſe 1s handſomely formed ? Will he be leſs 
* wiſe becauſe he has little eyes and a wide mouth? It muſt be ad- 
* mitted then, (Can a concluſion, drawn with fo little regard to pre- 
miſes, poſſibly be received as proof?) * it muſt be admitted then, that 
* EVERY THING Phyſonomilts have told us 1s entirely deſtitute of 
* foundation, and that nothing can be more chimerical than the in- 
* ferences they attempt to draw from their pretended metopoſcopical 
* obſervations.” 

Here is a deciftion which has every appearance of being pro- 
nounced without knowledge of the cauſe. Is it poſſible to write with 
ſuch a tone of aſſurance on a ſubjett which a man has not taken the 
trouble to examine? 1s it poſhble thus to connect things ſo widely 
remote ; firſt to confound Metopoſcopy with Phyfiognomy, and then re- 
Jet them in the lump ? What, becaule it favours of madneſs to pre- 
tend to foretel, from the fanciful planetary lineaments of the forehead, 
diſeaſes and marriages, friendſhip and hatred, and futurity in general, 

muſt 
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muſt it be madneſs too to ſay, that one forehead announces more 
capacity than another? that the forehead of the Apollo indicates 
more wiſdom, reflection, ſpirit, energy and ſentiment than the flat 
noſe of a Negro? Such reaſoning, in truth, 1s unworthy of the Philo- 
ſopher, for it ſhocks plain common ſenſe. Nothing would be more 
eaſy than to confute Mr. de Buffon by himſelf, and eſpecially by what 
he has written on the difference of animal phyſionomies and on na- 
tional faces. The inſpection of a ſeries of foreheads, of eyes, of 
noſes, and of mouths, would alone be ſufficient to demonſtrate his 
error. Formerly, I grant, it was but too common to confound Phyfi- 
ognomy with Metopoſcopy, and among the ancient Authors who have 
treated this ſubject, ſcarcely do we find a ſingle one who was not 
alſo a Chiromancer. Their authority might miſlead vulgar Readers, 
but how can we pardon a man of genius, like Buffon, for having 
amalgamated two things ſo prodigiouſly different ? for having com- 


prehended, in the ſame proſcription, the true and the falſe, a ridicu- 


lous pretenſion and a reſpectable Science? Would it be worth the 
while, 1 do not ſay to confute, but ſo much as to quote, to read, or to 
name, the perſon who could believe he traced in the mouth or the 
eyes of a Baſchktr, or an inhabitant of the Terra del Fuego, the marks 
of a tranſcendent mind ? who could expect, on the promiſe of their 
phyſionomies, from theſe Savages, a ſingle page written with the ele- 
gance we admire in the numerous volumes of Buffon ? No one could 


be more ſhocked at this idea than Mr. de Buffon himſelf ; and yet he 


was not afraid to propoſe it as a queſtion, © Whether a man will be 
leſs wiſe becauſe he has a wide mouth ? The beſt way of getting to 
the bottom of truth is to apply a general maxim to particular caſes : 
now, I aſk, to what would the application of Mr. de _— propo- 
ſitions lead ? 


ADDITION. 
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ADDITION. 


Every page of my Work may be ſaid to contain a confutation of 
the illuſtrious Author whom I have been quoting, though his im- 
mortal writings preſent us, in other reſpe&s, ſo many truths clearly 
perceived, ſo many ideas truly ſublime, ſo many inimitable beauties. 
His having maintained an opinion which is contradited by experi- 
ments without number, and unqueſtionably by thoſe which he him- 
ſelf had made, ſhall in no reſpe&t diminiſh the high eſteem I enter- 
tain for him. Only he muſt permit me to oppoſe to his dofrine 
ſome examples which I ſhall ſelect at random, and which it were 
ealy to multiply to infinity. 

The face of Abraham von der Hulſt, ſuch as it is iroleted: i in the 
contour, No. 1, of the annexed plate, has nothing which particularly 
diſtinguiſhes it : the expreſſion of its features, eſpecially, 1s not {trik- 
ingly marked, and, in general, it 1s much leſs charaQeriſtic than every 
one of the three following heads. The meaneſt Connoiſſeur, how- 
ever, will not fay .that this is the phyſionomy of an ordinary man. 
The little we ſee of the forehead raiſes it at once above mediocrity. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the eyes, and of the noſe, though this laſt 
part does not announce ſtrong ſenſe, and has nothing ſignificant or 
ſtriking. A Phyſtonomiſt, be his ability ever ſo {lender, will diſcover 
in this portrait a man. of uncommon activity and energy ; and he will 
form this judgment from the contour which extends from the fore- 
head down to the chin, from the hair, and, above all, from the ſpace 
between the eye-brows. The mouth merits no attention : the ex- 
preſſion of it is too vague, and the drawing defettive. 

'The ſecond face is much more characteriſtic than the firſt. Not- 
withſtanding its great calmneſs, and unanimated features, it announces 


a turn of mind totally different. In theſe eyelids, in this noſe, in 
V.ol. III. G | this 
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this mouth, and i" the exterior contour of-the head, you plainly per- 
ceive a man ſage, profound, and clear-ſighted. Durſt an eye ever 
ſo little exerciſed, how much leſs the obſerving eye of a Buffon, 
lead to the ſuſpicion, after theſe ſimple contours, after theſe linea- 
ments, after the form of the whole, and of every part ſeparately, 
that the man in queſtion is of middling capacity, ſuperficial, or in- 
conſiderate ? 

Here are two faces more whoſe form and bony ſyſtem preſent the 
moſt obvious and ftriking differences; they are a farther proof of 
the poſitive ſignification of every feature of the phyſionomy, of every 
form of head, of the contour of every part, conſidered even ſepa- 
rately. Will any one, and is it poſſible for any one, to ſuppoſe that 
two faces, ſo differently modelled, can have a reſemblance in reſpe&t 
of charatter? Are you not conſtrained to acknowledge, that in 
No. 1 all the figure, and, I might ſay, almoſt the contour of the 
noſe alone, promiſes a mind more firm, more penetrating, than the 
head No.2? Neither, indeed, 1s this laſt deſtitute of penetration, but 
the ſimple contour of the eyelids diſcloſes, at the ſame time, more 
fire and leſs reflection. Every thing bears the impreſs of an im- 
patient aCtivity, which eagerly preſſes to enter upon buſineſs, car- 
ries it on with ardor, and hurries it to an iſſue, without leaving 
to time the care of condufting it to maturity. It is ſufficient to 
compare the two noſes; and, after that ſingle feature, neither 
Mr. - de Buffon, nor a man a hundred degrees below Buffon, will 
allow to Robertus Junius that prudence, and that firmneſs of 


mind, which particularly charatterize the phyfhonomy of Ludovicus 
de Dieu. 
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IV. DeTaAcutd TrHougGnarTs. 


Extradled from a GxRMan MEMOIR. 


* True genius produces warmth and ſenſibility of temperament.” 
(This propoſition inverted would be equally true.) * It does not 
* agree with a phlegmatic or cold diſpoſition. All its propenſities, 
* all its movements, are rapid, violent, carried to the extreme.' 

(This rule 1s by no means general. The phlegmatic temperament 
is not leſs eſlential to genius than the choleric. One of theſe tem- 
peraments alone does not conſtitute genius: to compoſe it, the union 
of both 1s neceſlary. It is the concourſe of fire and water that de- 
termines the zrritability of the nerves, on which every thing depends. 
It frequently happens that perſons the moſt ardent are totally deſti- 
tute of ſenſibility and genius, and you will riſk nothing if you affirm 
of a man always ready to boil over, that he never wil be ſuſceptible of 
the real enthuſiaſm of genus. —Abſolute phlegm, 1 admit, is not more 
favourable to it ; but experience proves, nevertheleſs, that this ſame 
phlegm, which ſecures us from a thouſand things by which another 
is affected, prevents not our ſometimes attaching ourſelves in a very 
lively manner to ſuch a particular objeA, which has eſcaped the general 

attention. Attraed accordingly toward this ſide, the moſt phlegma- 
tic of mankind feels the impulſe of genius, and 1s under the influence 
of inſpiration to a certain degree. I am acquainted with perſons ex- 
ceſhvely cold, who are inexhauſtible in new and original 1deas. It. 
would be unjuſt, therefore, to refuſe them genius, and it would like- 
wiſe be an error to conſider genius as the neceſſary refult of a lively 
and ardent character. Coldneſs, of itſelf, is no more inconſiſtent with 
genius, than warmth is the infallible indication of it. Perhaps even. 
the union of theſe two extremes is not ſufficient, of itſelf, to conſtitute 


genius: one would be tempted to believe that this divine ſpark 1s 
IN ſtruck 
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ſtruck from the collifion of the four temperaments, reciprocally att- 
ing upon and irritating each other.) 
ES 

* The pleaſures and the ſufferings of the man of genius do not at 
all reſemble the pleaſures and the ſufferings of ordinary men. He 
feels both with a delicacy of which the others have no knowledge, 
and of which they are incapable of ſo much as forming a con- 
* ception.” 

(Things within the province of genius are not to be conceived. 
The eff of it 1s before our eyes ; it is evident, palpable—but the 
cauſe remains concealed, whatever pains you take to trace it up. It 
is with genius as 1t 1s with re{g:on, which is not to be taught. [I do 
not ſpeak of Theology, but of the immediate ſentiment of divine - 
truth ; not of an article of the creed which we have got by heart, but 
of that ſublime faith which gives us the aſſurance of a life to come. ] 
Every thing that 1s dzvme muſt be felt, Faith 1s not to be acquired 
either by demonſtration or by mental efforts, and we are juſt as little 
in a condition to concelve or to diſcuſs the properties and the eſſence 
of genius. To diſculs its produttions, to attempt an explanation and 
a proof of what charaGerizes them, is to go about to demonſtrate the 
exiſtence of that which is. It is not by a cold analyſis that you can 
make the beauties of a phyſionomy to be perceived by one who had 
not felt them before. He who profeſſes himſelf the champion of 
genius, certainly 1s not a man of genius; and he who obliges him 
to undertake the defence of it, is, beyond all doubt, a perſon of a_ 
weak mind. | | 

Have our modern Literati, with all their precepts, their rules, and 
their captious criticiſms, been able to preſcribe a ſingle one of the 
ſtrokes of genius with which Miton and Shakeſpear abound ? One 
| born blind will as ſoon form to himſelf the idea of light, as the man 
without genius will acquire the feelings of him who poſſeſſes it. Ap- 


ply 


f" 
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ply this remark to the preſent ſubje&. That which charaterizes the 
phyfionomy of a man of genius, that which conſtitutes the originality 
of it, frequently is a certain undeſcribable ſomewhat, which neither 
can be defined nor explained, attrafting or repelling us. In order to 
feel it, in order to receive the impreſſions of it, one muſt have organs 
capable of being affeCted by it ; hence it continually eſcapes the yowent 
of the moſt able artiſts.) 

* A temperament ſanguine and ſparkling is favourable to genius. 

* This temperament gives to the charaGter vivacity and fprightlineſs ; 
but though a lively and gay humour be not incompatible with 

genius, I believe, nevertheleſs, that a gentle and ſublime melancholy 

is one of the moſt diſtinftive and moſt infallible marks by which 

1t makes itſelf known. This diſpoſition is, in reality, its inſepa- 
rable companion.” (I would, without heſitation, call it the mother 

of genius.) * It gives to the radical charaQter a tint of gravity 
* and recolle&ion, which predominates over and reſtrains the natural 


" gatety.' | _ 


c 


A 


* * * 


V. PASSAGES EXTRACTED FROM NICOLAI. 


l. 


_ © Whatever is irregular or vicious in a form, may proceed equally 
from cauſes external and cauſes internal ; but regularity reſults only | 
* from a perfeCt agreement between the cauſes which att inwardly 
* and thoſe which a& outwardly. Hence tt 2s that the phyfuonomy diſ- 
covers rather the good, than the bad fide of the moral_charatter.' 

(Yes, but you muſt except thoſe moments when we are agitated by 
paſſions which are hurrying us to evil.) 


VoL. III. H 2. * The 
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2, 


* The end at which the Phyſionomiſt aims is not merely to gueſs 
* at the charaQer of the individual: his objeR, rather, is to acquire 
* a general knowledge of charaQters.” 

(That is to fay, he applies himſelf to the inveſtigation of general 
ſigns for all kinds of faculties and ſenſations; but his buſineſs after- 
wards 1s to apply to the individual thoſe general ſigns, without which 
theſe would be of no uſe to us; the greater part of our relative 


ſituations putting us in the ne of treating. from particular to parti- 
cular.) | 


3. 
* Were you to draw, from year to year, the portrait of one and 
© the ſame perfon, who was well known, you would be enabled to 


* make UINTITs which would tend conſiderable aid to —_ 
* nomy. 


(Still it would be neceſſary to confine youfſelf to ſilhouettes, or 
figures in plaſter ; for it would not be eaſy to find a Deſigner who: 


was Obſerver and Phyſionomiſt enough to catch and to convey all 
the ſhades of thefe changes.) 


4- 

* The Phyſionomiſt, in his reſearches, will not forget, before every 
* thing, to enquire, 'To what a degree is the man whom he is ſtudy- 
« ing ſuſceptible of the impreſſion of the ſenfes? In what point of 


* view does he contemplate the world 2 What are the faculties where- - 


* with he is endowed, and what uſe is he able to make of them ? 


5. 
 * That vivacity of imagination, and that rapidity of percepti6n, 
* which are indiſpenſably requiſite to the Phyſionomiſt, neceſſarily 


* ſuppoſe, 
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* ſuppoſe, perhaps, other intelle&ual faculties, which he ought to 
* exerciſe with the greateſt circumſpeCtion, in order to apply properly 
* the reſult of his obſervations.” 

(I admit it ; but he will run no great riſk of falling into a niiflake, 
if he takes care to explain his ſenſations by mfallible ſigns; if he 1s 
in a condition to charaGerize every faculty, every feeling, and every 
paſſion, by the general ſigns which are adapted to them. His imagi- 
nation will then only ſerve him better to catch the reſemblances, and 
to indicate them. with ſo. much. more exa&neſs.) 


* * * 


VI. Maximus Dt Trr. 


t. 
From the Sixth of his Philoſophical Diſcourſes. 


* Nothing approaches nearer to the Divinity, no being has a greater 

* reſemblance to God, than the Soul of Man. It would be unworthy 
_ © of reaſon to believe that God ſhould have intended to incloſe, in a 
* deformed body, an exiſtence ſo like his own. On the contrary, he 
has adapted this body to be the commodious habitation of an im- 
mortal Spirit : he has made it capable of moving with eaſe. It is, 
of all the bodies of terreſtrial animals, the only one which rears 
its head toward heaven; the one whoſe ſtature is the moſt ma- 
jeſtic, the beſt proportioned, and moſt beautiful. His bulk has in it 
nothing exceſſive, his natural force nothing alarming. He ſinks not 
under an unwieldy load, and his equilibrium 1s not overturned by 
immoderate levity. He reſiſts not the touch by unyielding hard- 
neſs; his coldneſs does not make him crawl on the ground; his 
warmth raiſes him not into the air; nor does the looſe texture of 
his parts oblige him to ſwim. He is not ſo voracious as to feed on 
* raw 
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© raw fleſh, nor ſo feeble as to be reduced to exiſt on the herbs of the 
* field: he is conſtituted for all the funfions which he ought to 
exerciſe. Formidable to the wicked, he is amiable to the good. 
Nature teaches him to walk, Genius to fly, Art to ſwim. He 
cultivates the earth, and nouriſhes himſelf with the fruits of it. 
His colour 1s pleaſing, his limbs ſolid, his countenance graceful, 

* and the beard becomes him. Under fuch a form of body the 

Greeks repreſented their $oos; ; under ſuch a form they worſhipped 

them.” 

(Why have I not ſufficient eloquence, ok have I not ſufficiently 
the aſcendant over the minds of my Readers, to transfuſe into them 
the delight which I feel, when I contemplate the wonderful ſtrufture 
of the human frame ! Why am I deſtitute of the ability of colleQing, 
from the languages of all nations, expreſſions the moſt energetic to 
fix the attention of men on their .fellow-men, and thus bring them 
back to themſelves? I ſhould be the firſt to deſpiſe my Work, did I 
not ſomewhat contribute to the advancement of this grand deſign. 
I ſhould hold myſelf inexcuſable for having dared to undertake a 
taſk ſo painful, were I animated by motives leſs powerful. Never 
will there be an Author by vocation, if mine is not decided. The 
{lighteſt trait, the leaſt infleEtion of the face, retrace, to me, the wiſdom 
and the goodneſs of the Creator: every new meditation plunges me 
into a delicious revery, and: I awake from it only to congratulate 
myſelf on the felicity of being a man. 

In the ſmalleſt contour of the human body, much more in the 
whole—in the minuteſt part, much more in the complete ſ{trufture 
of the fabric, however impaired by old age, I ever acknowledge the 
omnipotent hand of God, When I give myſelf up to this ſtudy, my 
heart, all on fire, is no longer capable of diving, with ſufficient calm- 
neſs, to the bottom of theſe divine revelations; I am ſeized with a reli- 
- glous horror, and my homage appears to me neither fufficiently pure 
nor 
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nor ſufficiently reſpeQful; in vain I endeavour to expreſs my admi- 
ration; words, and even ſigns, are wanting. 
Incomprehenfible JzHovan! who haſt manifeſted thyſelf in thy 
_ works, what 1s then this veil which covers our eyes, and which pre- 
vents our ſeeing what 1s clearly before us? Will the viſible never 
manifeſt to us the inviſible 2 Shall we never find our fellow-men in 
ourſelves, and ourſelves in our fellow-men? How is it poſſible not to 
trace and to acknowledge God in what we are, and in every thing that 
ſurrounds us!) 
* Figure to yourſelf a tranſparent brook which has overflowed the 
* plain; the flowers with which it is enamelled are concealed under 
* the waters, but penetrate the ſurface. This is the emblem of an 
exalted ſoul, placed in a beautiful body. You behold it ſhining 
through the cover which infolds it ; it diſplays itſelf outwardly, and 
diffuſes its luſtre. A young body, well conformed, is a tree in bloſ- 
ſom, which will ſhortly yield the moſt exquiſite fruit. Juſt as a 
glowing dawn precedes the riſing of the ſun, and promiſes a fine day, 
ſo the early beauties of the perſon are the harbingers of a ſoul 


adorned with virtues, which are haſtening to ſhine in all their 
ſplendor.” 
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VII. PASSAGES EXTRACTED FROM A GERMAN MANUSCRIPT. 


* There is as much relation between the face of man and that of 
woman, as there is between manhood and youth. 
* We know, by experience, that the harſhneſs or delicacy of out- 
lines 1s in proportion to the vivacity or gentleneſs of the character. 
. A new proof that Nature has inveſted her creatures with forms cor- 
reſponding to their complection. 
© Theſe external ſigns, cannot eſcape a mind ſuſceptible of feel- 
Vor. III. I * Ing. 
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* ing. We accordingly ſee children teſtify a decided averſion for 
* a perſon who 1s falſe, vindittive, or treacherous, while they eagerly 
cleave to one who is gentle and affable, even without knowing 
him. 
© The reflections which ariſe out of this cabject preſent three diffe- 
rent cauſes, colour, hneament, and mimicry. 
* White, generally ſpeaking, pleaſes the eye z black, on the contrary, 
excites gloomy and unpleaſant ideas. This difference of impreſſion 
ariſes from the natural averſion we have to darkneſs, and our predi- 
legion in favour of every thing that belongs to light ; a predilec- 
tion to be found even in animals, many of whom ſuffer themſelves 
to be attratted by the luſtre of light and fire. The reaſons for 
which we love light are, beſides, of eafy explanation. It is light 
that procures for us an exatt knowledge of objects; it ſupplies 
nouriſhment to the mind, ever eager in the purſuit of new diſco- 

very: by it we are enabled to relieve our neceſlities, and to eſcape 
' impending dangers. There ts then a phyſionomy of colours. Some are 

particularly pleaſing, others equally offenſive.” (And why? It is 
becauſe every colour is the effe&t of a cauſe which has ſome relation 
to us, which 1s conſonant or repugnant to our charatter. Colours 
produce relations between the -obje&t from which they proceed and 
the ſubject which refletts them. Thus they are not only individually 
charaReriſtic, but they become ſtill more ſo from the agreeable or 
diſagreeable impreſſion which they occaſion. Here then is a new 
field of ſpeculation opening upon us ; a new ray of this truth, clearer 
than the meridian ſun-beam : all is phyfionomy, every thing has a reference 
to phyſlonomy.) 

* Every part of the body has its ſignification: hence in the combined 

* whole that aſtoniſhing expreſſion, which enables us to form a prompt 
* and unerring judgment of every object. Hence it 1s, to produce 
* only the moſt ſtriking inſtances, hence it is that, at firſt ſight, every 

* one 
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* one will pronounce the elephant to be a very ſagacious, and the 
* fiſh a very ſtupid animal. | 

© Let us now deſcend a little into detail. The upper part of 
* the face, down to the root of the noſe, is the feat of thought, the 
© place where our projeds and reſolutions are formed. It is the office 
© of the under part of the face to unfold them. 

* A noſe remarkably prominent, and an advancing mouth,” (this 
deciſion is too vague, and cannot be admitted in an abſolute ſenſe) 
* announce a great talker, a man preſumptuous, heedleſs, raſh, impu- 
* dent, knaviſh: and theſe traits indicate, in general, all the faults 
* which ſuppoſe boldneſs in enterprize, and promptitude of execution.” 
(This vague and keen deciſion is entirely in the taſte of the ancient 
Phyſionomiſts.) 

* The noſe contains the expreſſion of irony and of diſdain. An 
upper lip turned upwards 1s the ſign of effrontery, and ſometimes 
* of menace. If, on the contrary, it be the under lip which proje&ts, 
it denotes a vain-glorious ſtupid fellow. 

* Thele ſigns become {till more expreſhive by the manner of bearing 
the head, whether 1t be raiſed aloft with a haughty air, or whether 
it dart inſolent looks on every ſide. The former of theſe attitudes 
marks diſdain, and the noſe always efficaciouſly concurs with it ; 
the other geſture is the ellence of audaciouſneſs, and then decides, 
at the ſame time, the play of the under lip. 

* On the other hand, when the under part of the face retreats, it 
* promiſes a man diſcreet, modeſt, grave, and reſerved: his faults will 
* be falſhood and obſtinacy.' (That 1s not ſo politive. A prominent 
chin 1s much more frequently the indication of cunning, than a chin 
which retreats. The latter is rarely to be found in the omm_ny 
of an enterprizing man.) 

. © A ſtraight noſe announces gravity; its infletions, a clit; noble 
* and generous; (but this is only in delicate phyſionomies.) An 


* upper 
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* upper lip flattened upon the teeth (and which ſhuts badly) is a 
* mark of timidity ; an under lip of the ſame form indicates a man 
_ * circumſpett in his words. 
* We have hitherto examined the face according to its length; let 
* us now take it in its breadth. 
* Conſidered in this point of view, it preſents two general ſpecies. 
* In the former, the cheeks form two ſurfaces almoſt equal, the noſe ' 
* riſes in the middle as an eminence, the opening of the mouth pro- 
* duces the effect of a cut extended in a ſtraight line, and the curve 
* of the jaws is faintly marked. With ſuch dimenſions the breadth 
* of the face is always diſproportioned to its length ; hence it aſſumes 
_ © a heavy lumpiſh air, which ſuppoſes a mind, in all reſpe&s, con- 
* tracted—a character fundamentally obſtinate and inflexible. In 
* faces of the ſecond ſpecies, the ridge of the noſe is ſtrongly marked ; 
* on both ſides all the parts form among themſelves acute angles ; 
* the bone of the cheek does not appear; the corners of the lips 
* retire, and the mouth likewiſe, unleſs it is concentrated in an oval 
* aperture : finally, the jaws terminate toward the chin in a ſharp 
* point. Faces thus conformed promiſe a mind more acute, more 
* crafty, and more aCtive, than thoſe of the preceding claſs. | 
* The extremes of a phyſionomy of this firſt claſs would preſent 
* to my eyes the image of a man filled with the moſt inordinate 
* ſelf-love; thoſe of the ſecond would depi& a heart the moſt up- 
right, and the moſt generous, animated with an ardent zeal for 
: humanity. 
* Extremes, 1 am well aware, are ſeldom met with in nature; but 
when we are navigating in an unknown fea, theſe muſt be our 
* guides, and ſerve as lights. The tranſitions which Nature obſerves, 
in all her works, make themſelves, in that caſe, more de 
and bring us back to proper bounds. 
* In purſuing my hypotheſis of proportions, I think I am able to 


* apply 


& l 
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* apply it to nature m its combination. A broad face ſuppoſes a 
* ſhort neck, a broad back, and broad ſhoulders. Perſons thus con- 
* ſtituted are intereſted, and deſtitute of the moral feeling. A face 
* narrow and long 1s aſlociated with a long neck, narrow and bend- 
* ing ſhoulders, and a ſlender form. I ſhould expe& from perſons 
* of this ſort more integrity and difintereſtedneſs than from the pre- 
* ceding, and, in general, alſo, more of the ſocial virtues. 

* Our features and our characters undergo great changes, accord- 
ing to the education we receive, the ſituation in which we are 
* placed, and the events of our life. And it 1s this which juſtifies 
* Phyftognomy in declining to undertake either to give an account 
© of the origin of the features, or to preditt their ſignification for the 
* time to come: it 1s after the face itſelf, and independently of all 
* unforeſeen alteration, that it ought to determine what ſuch a man 
* 18 Capable of being. The Phyſionomiſt will, at moſt, take upon 
* himſelf to add : Such will be the influence exerciſed over hum by reaſon, 
* felf-love, ſenſuality : no change is to be expetted from the inflexibility of 

* fuch a perſon; whale the ſoft and plant temper of this other may maduce 
* hm to yield and relax. 

* Theſe modifications explain the reaſon why ſo many perſons 
ſeem born for the condition in which they are placed, even when 
they have been placed there againſt their inclination by chance 
* alone. They account for the 1mpoling, ſevere, or pedantic air of 
the Prince, the Gentleman, or the Superintendent 'of a houſe of 
correction ; the dejetted and grovelling air of the ſubject, the do- 
© meſtic, the flave; the ſtiff and affeted air of a coquette. The 
reiterated impreſſions made upon our character by circumſtances 
are far more powerful than thoſe of nature.” (This will only be in 
the eyes of the inexperienced Obſerver, who attaches himſelf to the 
moveable parts of the phyſionomy rather than to the ſolid.) * But it 


* 18 equally true, that one may eaſily diſtinguiſh a man naturally mean 
Vor. III. Int K * and 
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* and contemptible, from a man who has been reduced to a ſervile 
* condition by misfortune ; an Upſtart, elevated by fortune above his 
* equals, from a man of great talents, whom Nature exalted above 
* the herd.” (No one is naturally mean and contemptible ; but, in 
certain circumſtances, ſome will be capable of degrading themſelves 
much ſooner than others.) * A man thoroughly mean and contempti- 


o 


c 


, 


c 


ble will diſcover himſelf, in the ſtate of ſlavery, by a wide open 
mouth, a projecting under lip, or a wrinkled noſe, and you will 
diſcover in all theſe features a declared void. You will find in 
him the ſame features, if he occupy an eminent ſtation, but, in that 
caſe, they will indicate ſelf-ſufficiency and arrogance. A man really 


great announces his ſuperiority by an aſſured and open look; the 


moderation of his charatter will appear in lips beautifully cloſed. 
If he 1s reduced to ſervitude, you will read in his down-caſt eyes 
the vexation he feels: his mouth will continue ſhut, to ſupprefs 
unavailing complaints. | 
* If theſe different cauſes produce permanent impreſſions, extra- 


ordinary emotions of ſoul impreſs likewiſe on the phyſtonomy 


tranſitory effects. Theſe are, in truth, more ſtrongly marked than 


the features would be in a ſtate of reſt, but they are not the leſs 


determined by the primitive nature of thoſe features; and on com- 
paring ſeveral faces agitated by the'ſame paſſhton, you will eafily 
perceive the differences of moral charater. The anger of an 
unreaſonable man, for example, will only provoke laughter; and 
that of a ſelf-conceited perſon will. burſt out with fury. On the 
contrary, a generous mind, when rouſed, will only endeavour to 
repreſs his adverſary, and make him bluſh at his injuſtice : a benef- 
cent heart will mingle a ſentiment of afflition with his reproaches, 
and try to lead the aggreſſor to repentance, 

* The ſorrow of a vulgar mind will be querulous and noiſy; that 
of a vain man tireſome and diſguſting. A tender heart melts into 
, ET, 
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tears, and communicates its wo. A grave and, ſerious man ſhuts it 
up in his own breaſt; if it appears upon his face, the muſcles of the 
| cheeks will be drawn back toward the eyes, and the forehead will 
be more or leſs wrinkled. | 

* Love, in a ferocious mind, is blunt, rough, and ardent: in a ſelf-_ 
complacent perſon this paſhon has ſomething diſguſtful, and diſco- 
vers itſelf by a twinkling of the eyes, by an affe&ed ſimper, by 
contorſions of the mouth, and a dimpling of the cheeks. A man 
of exceſhive ſenſibility will expreſs his tenderneſs by an air of lan- 
guiſhment ; his humid eyes and contrated mouth will give him 
the complete appearance of a ſuppliant. Finally, the man of ſenſe 
will blend a certain degree of gravity even with his amorous affec- 
tions: he will fix a ſteady look on the obje&t which intereſts him ; 
his open forehead and the features of his face will immediately 
convince us that he is not afraid to ſpeak what he feels. 

* In a word, the ſenſations of a ſober mind do not break out in 
violent ſigns: thoſe of a vulgar perſon declare themſelves by gri- 
maces, and, for this reaſon, are not adapted to the ſchool of the 
Artiſt. But the Phyſionomiſt and the Moraliſt will make a dexte- 
' rous uſe of them, as a warning to youth not to give way to vehe- 
ment emotions, the conſequences of which are equally troubleſome 
and unpleaſant. 

* The ſenſations of a benevolent heart intereſt and affeR us, they 
ſometimes inſpire even reſpect : thoſe of the wicked are terrible, 
odious, or ridiculous. 

* Emotions, frequently repeated, leave impreſhons ſo deep, that 
they often reſemble thoſe of nature; and, in this caſe, it may be 
boldly concluded that the heart is prediſpoſed to receive them. 
_ This obſervation demonſtrates how uſeful it is to render the ſpe&a- 
cle of ſuffering humanity, familiar to young people, and to lead 
them ſometimes to the bed of a dying perſon. 
| * Frequent 
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* Frequent commerce and intimate union between two perſons 
aſſimilate them in ſuch a manner, that not only their humours be- 
come faſhioned, as it were, in the ſame mould, but even their phyſi- 
onomy and tone of voice contrat a certain analogy. I know a 
multitude of examples of this ſort. 

* Every man has his favourite geſture. Were it poſſible to ſur- 
prize him, and to delineate him in this attitude, it would furniſh a 
clear and diſtin& explanation of his whole charaQer. 

© The ſame thing would happen were it poſhble to repreſent ſuc- 
ceſſively, and with the greateſt exa&neſs, all the movements in every 
individual. Theſe movements would be exceedingly varied, and 
equally rapid, in a man of vivacity ; more uniform and grave in a 
cold and ſedate temperament. 

* On the ſuppoſition that a colleQion of individuals, drawn after 
the ideal, would confiderably promote the knowledge of man, and 
become, in ſome meaſure, a Sctence of charatters, I am not the leſs 
certain, on that account, that the collection of all the changes of 
the face of the ſame perſon would preſent us with the hiſtory of his 
heart. We ſhould ſee there, for example, on one ſide, to what a 
degree the character of a man without cultivation is at once timid 
and preſumptuous ; on the other, how far it 1s poſſible to form him 

| by the aſliftance of reaſon and experience. 

* What a ſchool for a young man, to compare Jesus CunrisT, 

teaching the people—demanding of the Jews, Whom ſeek ye ?—in 
an agony in the garden of Gethſemane—weeping over the fate of 
Jeruſalem—expiring on the croſs! In every ſituation would ap- 
pear the ſame God Man; and, notwithſtanding the prodigious dif- 
ference of circumſtances, in every ſituation the ſame great traits of 
2 miraculous power, of a reaſon more than human, of a gentleneſs 
truly divine. 

* How intereſting and inſtruQive would it be to compare King Bel- 

* ſhazzar, 


. 


N 
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* ſhazzar, at the beginning of his feaſt, in the height of mirth and 
« jollity ; and turning pale with terror at ſight of the hand writing on 


the wall, the ſentence of his condemnation ! 


* To compare Ceſar, joking with the pirates who had taken him 
priſoner—melting into tears at fight of Pompey's head—ſinking un- 
der the daggers of his aſſaſſins, and caſting on Brutus a look of 
tenderneſs : Et tu Brute ! | 

* Feeling exerting its influence in a decided manner on the organs 
of voice, muſt there not be for every individual a primitive tone of 
voice, in which all the other tones unite, of which his voice 1s ſuſ- 
ceptible ? And mult not this primitive tone be that which we em- 
ploy in our calmeſt moments, in our ordinary converſation ? I be- 
lieve ſo, ſince the face, in a ſtate of reſt, contains the principle of 
all the traits which 1t can adopt, 

* It would be neceſlary then for a Muſician of ability to apply 
himſelf to collect, to claſs, and to characterize theſe different tones ; 
and, after a certain time, we ſhould be in a condition to indicate 
exaGtly the natural ſound of voice belonging to every face; except- 
ing, however, the differences which ariſe from a vitiated conform- 
ation, and from diſeaſe in general. Tallneſs of ſtature and a flat 
cheſt will be the uſual marks of a weak voice. 

* This idea, which it is certainly eaſter to conceive than to execute, 
ſtruck me in refle&ing upon the infinite variety with which I every 
day hear the words yes and no pronounced. 

* Whether theſe words are uſed in an affirmative or deciſive ſenſe, 
as ſigns of joy or unealinels, in jeſt or earneſt, the tone with which 
they are pronounced will always be different ; and, among a variety 
of perſons who may employ them to expreſs the ſame meaning and 
the ſame feelings, every one will ſhll have his particular pronunci- 
ation correſpanding to his charatter. The tone he aſſumes will be 


frank or diffident, grave or airy, affe&tionate or careleſs, gentle or 
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* peeviſh, quick or ſlow. How ſignificant are all theſe ſhades, and 
* with what truth do they paint the ſtate of the mind ! 

* As it 1s clearly demonſtrated by experience that the moſt profound 
* Thinker has ſometimes an air of abſence, the moſt intrepid man an 
© embarraſſed look, the gentleſt an appearance of anger, and that the 
* calmeſt ſhews marks of inward trouble, might it not be poſſible, with 
the help of theſe acceſſory traits, to eſtabliſh an ideal repreſentation 
for every emotion of the ſoul ? This would be rendering an eſſential 
ſervice to the Science of Phyſtonomies; this would be to carry it 
to its higheſt degree of perfection.” | 


La 


Lg 


* X* * 


VIII. HuaRT. 


1, 


* There are people of fenfe who do not appear ſo: there are ſome 
* who appear ſenſible, and yet are not. Others have neither the 
* reality nor the appearance of fenſe : and, finally, ſome poſſeſs both 
* the one and the other.' 

(This manner of ſpeaking is only relative, and it 1s always neceſſary 
to aſk, To wyoM does this appear ſo? The Phyſionomiſt will not 
ſuffer himſelf to be ſeduced by appearances; he examines them, he 
ſtudies them with attention, perſuaded that every appearance is founded 
upon a reality.) 


2, 


* The Son muſt frequently pay for the talents of his Father.” 

(This remark is perfe&ly well founded, and I think I have already 
ſaid ſomewhere, that there is nothing more rare than an uluſtrious ſon of 
an uluſtrious father.) | 


3. © Prema- 
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Js 


* Premature reaſon, in an exceſſive degree, 1s the forerunner of 
« folly.” | 


4. 

* Without conception there can be no birth.” 

(Exact not then from any one a fruit of which he has not received 
the germ. - Of what importance, of what utility will be the office of 
Phyſiognomy, if ſhe becomes a ſkilful midwife to lend her aid to 


minds which haye need of it, and to adminiſter ſuch aid in proper 
ſeaſon !) 


[4 
* The figure of the head is as it ought to be, when it ſeems mo- 
delled on the form of a hollow bowl, a little flattened on both ſides, 
and riſing into a protuberance toward the forehead and occiput. 
A forehead too flat, and an occiput with an exceſſive dechvity, ſay 
very little in favour of the underſtanding.” 

(Even when you have compreſſed ſuch a form on the ſides, the 
_ profile of the whole head will be rather circular than oval. It 1s 
ſufficient then to lay it down as a general rule, that the profile of a 
well-proportioned head, comprehending m it the prominence of the 
noſe, will always deſcribe, more or leſs, the form of a circle ; whereas 
the noſe being abſtracted, it will approach the oval. The Author 
lays, © that a forehead too flat ſays very little in favour of the under- 
* ſtanding.” I agree with him, if he means a groſs flattening of the 
Whole ſurface of the forehead ; but I have known perſons uncom- 
monly judicious whoſe forehead was ſtraight as a board, though only 
' 1n the part which ſurmounts and ſeparates the eyebrows. It is the 
poſition and curve of the arch of the forehead which, more than all 
the reſt, muſt determine the caſe in queſtion.) 


6. * Man 
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6. 


* Man has infinitely more brain than any animal deſtitute of reaſon ; 

on emptying the ſculls of two oxen, even of the largeſt ſize, there 
would not be enough to fill that of a man of the ſmalleſt ſtature. 
More or leſs of brain indicates alſo more or leſs of reaſon. 


Lal 


7, 

* The fruits which - have moſt rind have alſo leaſt juice. The 
larger a head is, the more loaded with bone and fleſh, the leſs brain 
* 1t contains. 

* A maſs of bone, of fleſh, and fat, 1s a cumberſome burden, which 
clogs the operations of the ſoul.” | 


La) 


8. 


* The head of a judicious man is, for the moſt part, of a delicate 
* conformation, and ſenſible to the {lighteſt impreſſions.” 
. (This does by no means approach to a general rule ; but, even on 
the ſuppolition of its being adopted with certain reſtriQions, it could 
be applied, at moſt, to ſpeculative heads only. A man of execution has 
need of a bony ſyſtem more robuſt. There is nothing in the world 
more rare than a man in whom 1s united great {enhbility to great reſo- 
lution. The ſenſibility and energy of ſuch characters depend leſs on 
the ſoftneſs of the fleſh and hardneſs of the bones, than on the deli- 
cacy and elaſticity of the nerves.) 


9. 
«* Galen ſays, that a great belly announces a vulgar mind.” (It 
might be added, with juſt as much, or with juſt as little foundation, 
that a fine ſhape announces mental acuteneſs. I ſet no great value 


on thoſe axioms which expoſe a man of ſenſe to be ranked, by a 
lingle 
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ſingle ſtroke of the pen, in the claſs of idiots. It is certain that a 
great belly is not a poſitive ſign of wiſdom: it denotes rather a ſen- 
ſuality always prejudicial to the intelleCtual faculties : but, notwith- 
ſtanding this, I cannot ſubſcribe purely and ſimply to the deciſion of 


_ Galen, unleſs it be explained by indications more certain.) 


10, 


* According to Ariſtotle, the ſmalleſt heads contain moſt ſenſe.” 
(With all the deference due to the great Ariſtotle, this is what may be 
called talking at random. It frequently happens that by one of thoſe 
accidents which retard or precipitate growth, a ſmall head may be 
found placed on a great body, or a great head on a ſmall body ; but 
will it follow, without a more preciſe determination, that a head great 
or ſmall muſt be ſenſible or ſtupid, merely on account of its ſize ? 
I ſhould not expect, without doubt, extraordinary ſenſe from a great 
head, with a little triangular forehead, or whoſe ſcull is overloaded 
with fleſh and fat; but ſmall heads of the ſame ſpecies, eſpecially if 
they are round, equally indicate exceſſive ſtupidity, and their brutality 
is ſo much the more inſupportable, that they have ſome pretenſions 


to underſtanding.) 


11. 


© I do not diſlike a ſmall body whoſe head is a little too large, and 


© a great body with a head a little under ſize. (Admitted, if 1t 1s 


only a little. But it is much better, however, when the head is ſo 
proportioned to the reſt of the body as to preſent no contraſt from 
either its largeneſs or littlenels. ) 


12, 


* Memory and imagination have that reſemblance to judgment 
* which the monkey has to man.” 


YoOL. AIE- M 13. © Hard- 
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13. 

* Hardneſs or ſoftneſs of fleſh has no influence on genius, unleſs 
the ſubſtance of the brain correſponds ; for it is well known that 
this laſt is frequently of a complexion altogether different from the 
* other"parts of the body. But if the fleſh and the brain both agree 


* 1n ſoftneſs, it will be a bad ſign of both the judgment and the ima-_ 
* gination.' 


14 
* The humours which occafion the ſoftneſs of the fleſh are phlegm 
and the blood: of a nature too watery, they engender, according to 


_ * Galen, brutiſhneſs and ſtupidity. On the contrary, the humours 


* which harden the fleſh are bile and melancholy; and they contain 
* the germ of reaſon and wiſdom. Roughneſs and hardneſs of fleſh 
* are, therefore, favourable ſigns: ſoftneſs, on the contrary, indicates 
* a weak memory, a narrow underſtanding, and a barren imagina- 
© tion.” WT: 

(Do not let us confound foftneſs of fleſh with that happy flexibility 
which announces underſtanding much more than rough fleſh. 1 
ſhall never be prevailed upon to let a fleſh rough or leathery pals for 
the charaQteriſtic mark of fenſe; and it 1s equally repugnant to my 
judgment, to conſider the ſoftneſs of fleſh as the indication of ſtupi- 


dity : but I could wiſh a diftinion to be made between foft and lax 


or ſpongy, between rough and firm. Generally ſpeaking, ſpongy fleſh 
denotes ſtupidity more frequggtly than firm fleſh : this is a decided 
point. Quorum fperdura caro eft, u tardo mgenio ſunt ; quorum autem 


 mollis eft, ingemoſ, *, ARi1sT. Lib. 11. What a contradiction! But 


it would diſappear, if you were to tranſlate perdura by leathery and 
rough, and mollis by tender and delicate.) | 


| ® Perſons whoſe fleſh is hard are flow of underſtanding ; but thoſe who have ſoft fleſh are ingenious. 
135. * In 
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15. | 
* In order to know whether the conſtitution of the bram corre- 


8 ſponds to that of the fleſh, it is neceſſary to examine the hair of 
'* the head. Is it black, ſtrong, and rough? it announces a ſound 


« judgment and a happy imagination.” (For Heaven's fake, do-not let 
us generalize ſo violently. At the moment I write, I recolle& a man 
of a very weak underſtanding, whoſe hair is preciſely of this deſcrip- 
tion. Rough and roughneſs are expreſſions which excite diſagreeable 
ideas, and can be taken only in an bo ſenſe.) *©* Hair ſoft and 
* white indicates, at moſt, a good memory.” (Still this is not ſaying 


enough. White hair 1s the mark of a delicate organization, which is 


altogether as capable of receiving the mmpreffions of objeQs, as of 2 
ſerving the figns of them.) 


16. 
* Would any one know more preciſely whether, in ſuch a parti- 
cular individual, hair of the firſt ſpecies indicates ſolidity of judg- 
ment, or ſtrength of imagination? Nothing more is needful than 
to conſult his laugh; for nothing more fully diſcloſes the ſtate and 
the degree of imagination.” (I go much farther; I inſiſt that the 
laugh 1s the touchſtone of the judgment, of the qualities of the heart, 
of the energy of the character: it expreſſes love or hatred, pride or 
humility, ſincerity or falſhood. Why have I not Deſigners of ſufh- 
cient ability, or ſufficiently patient, to watch for, and to convey per- 
featly, the contours of the laugh? A Phyſiognomy of laughter would 
be a moſt intereſting elementary book for the knowledge of man. 
With an agreeable laugh it is impoffible to be a bad man. It has been ſaid 
of our Saviour, that he never laughed. I ſhall not take upon me to 
deny it ; but had he never fmiled, he would not have been man. The 


imile of JzsUs Cxr1sT expreſſed, I am ſure of it, brotherly love, in 
all its mplicity.) 


- 


c 


17. © Hera- 
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17. 
* Herachtus ſays, that a dry eye is the mark of a great mind.” 


18. 


| © Perſons of ſuperior underſtanding ſeldom write a fine hand.” 
(Or, to ſpeak with more preciſion, they do not paint like writing- 
maſters.) 


* * * 


IX. WINKELMANN F®. 


From his REFLECTIONS ON THE WoRKs OF THE GREEKS 
IN PAINTING AND IN SCULPTURE. 


1, 


* In the profiles of the gods and goddeſles, the forehead and the 
© noſe deſcribe a line almoſt ſtraight. The heads of celebrated wo- 
* men, which the Greek coins have preſerved to us, have all a re- 
* ſemblance in this particular; and it is hardly probable that, in 
* repreſentations of this ſort, they permitted themſelves to follow an 
* ideal form. It may be ſuppoſed, therefore, that this conformation 
was altogether as peculiar to the ancient Greeks, as a flat noſe is to 
* the Calmucks, and little eyes to the Chineſe. The large eyes which 
* we meet with in the ancient Greek ſtatues and medals ſeem to ſup- 
port this conjecture.” 

(It is not affirmed that this conformation muſt abſolutely have 
been general among the Greeks ; or rather, certainly it was not, fince 


* The writings of H/inkelmann are a mine of gold to the Phyſionomiſt, as well with relation to charaQeriſtic 
expreſſions, as in other reſpets. This Author poſſeſſes, in the higheſt degree, propriety of terms, and I queſtion | 
if there can exiſt a technical ſtyle which ſhall better unite truth with preciſion, boldneſs with 00s, and dignity 
with elegance. 


an 
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an infinite number of medals demonſtrate the contrary. Perhaps 
there was a time, and there may have been countries, where it pre- 
vailed ; but even on the ſuppoſition that a profile of this kind had 
preſented itſelf but once to-the genius of Art, he would have wanted 
no more in order to catch it, and impreſs it on his mind. However 
that might be, 1t 1s not the thing which properly intereſts us at pre- 
ſent; we are enquiring only into the fignzfication of this form. The 
more 1it approaches to the perpendicular line, the leſs it expreſles of 
wiſdom and the graces; the more it retreats in an. oblique direQion, 
the more it loſes its air of dignity and grandeur : and in proportion as 
the profile of the noſe and of the forehead is at the ſame time ſtraight 
and perpendicular, that of the upper part of the head approaches like- 
wife to a right angle, which is the declared enemy of wiſdom and 
beauty. I diſcover, almoſt every day, in the ordinary copies of theſe 
famous lines of beauty, the expreſſion of a diſguſtful infipidity, which 
ſeems repugnant to every ſpecies of inſpiration. I ſpeak only of 
copies ; and 1t ts the caſe, for example, of the Sophoni/ba engraved 
after the admirable Angelica Kauffman. In that figure the extenſion 
of the forehead under the hair has been neglected, and the copyilt 
has failed alſo in the gentle inflections of the lines, which appear 
perfealy ſtraight. Theſe infleQions are, in effect, a matter of extreme 
difficulty : we ſhall reſume the ſubje& in the Treatiſe on phyfionomical 
lmes.) 
2, 

© It was a Venus that diſcovered beauties to Bern, which he would 
* not have expected to find any where but in Nature, but which he 
* would not have ſought for there, unleſs the Venus had pointed them 
* out to him.” 

(All the works of Art are, in my opinion, the medium through 
which we commonly look at Nature. "The Naturaliſt, the Poet, and 
the Artiſt, have only a preſentiment of her beauties: their feeble 
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Imitations contain. only the firſt rudiments of the word of God ; but, 
when aided by Genius, we advance with rapidity in this ſublime 
ſtudy, and ſoon are enabled to ſay, Now we believe, not becauſe of thy 
ſaying, for we have heard him ourſelves. 1 likewiſe hope that theſe 
Fragments may furniſh ſome aſſiſtance to my Readers, toward their 

_ perceiving wonders in Nature, which, perhaps, but -for me, might 
have eſcaped them, though they were, nevertheleſs, fully diſplayed 
before their eyes.) 


Ze 
* The line which, in Nature, ſeparates the enough from the too much, - 
* 18 almoſt imperceptible. 


(It eſcapes all the efforts and all the inſtruments of Art; and yet 
it is of the greateſt importance—like every thing above our reach.) 


4. 
* The noble ſimplicity and calmneſs of a great ſoul ſuggeſt the idea 
'* of a ſea, the bottom of which always enjoys undiſturbed tranquillity, | 
* however ſtormy the ſurface may be. 

(This ſublime calm expreſſes itſelf in three different manners ; that 
1s to fay, a face cannot produce this expreſſion, unleſs it unites the 
three charafters which 1 am going to indicate. Firſt, there muſt be 
a proportion of all the parts, which ſtrikes at the firſt glance, without 
our being obliged painfully to ſearch for it : this proportion 1s the 
mark of a fundamental calmneſs and energy. Secondly, the contours of 
all the parts muſt neither be perpendicular.nor circular ; they ought 
to appear ftraight, and yet be inſenſibly rounded, to have the air of a 
curve, and yet approach to a ſtraight line. Finally, there muſt be 
a perfea harmony, and a natural connettion between all the contours 
and all the movements. ) | 


RR 
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Ge 

* A ſoul as great as Raphael's, in a body as beautiful as his, is requi- 
ſite, in order to be the firſt among the moderns to feel and to dil- 
cover the beauties and the merit of the ancient works of Art.” 


6. 


. © A beautiful face always gives pleaſure, but 1t will charm us tilt 


more, 1f 1t has, at the ſame time, that ſerious air which announces 


refle&tion. This opinion appears to have been that. alſo of the 


ancient Artiſts: all the heads of the Antinous preſent this charaQter ; 
and it certainly is not his forehead covered with ringlets which 
gives him a ſerious air. Beſides, what pleaſed at the firſt moment, 
frequently ceaſes to pleaſe afterward : what a rapid glance of the 
eye ſeized in haſte, diſappears before the attentive look of the Ob- 
ſerver: after that there is an end of illuſion. No charms are 
laſting but ſuch as can ſtand a rigorous examination; and they 
gain even by being viewed cloſely, becauſe we ſeek to refle& 
more on the pleaſure which they procure us, and to diſcover the 
nature of it. A ſerious beauty never ceaſes to pleaſe, much leſs 
does 1t ever cloy: we think that it is always diſplaying'to us new 
charms. Such are the figures of Raphael, and thoſe of the an- 
cient maſters. Without having an affeQed, prepoſleſſing air, they 
are the moſt happily compoſed, adorned with a beauty ſolid and 
real.” 

(No one, I think, would hefitate about ſubſcribing to theſe reflec- 


tions, if inſtead of charm, the Author had ſaid greatneſs. The charm 
of beauty muſt, of neceſlity, have ſomething prepoſleſſiing and at- 
tractive.) o 


* * 
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PASSAGES EXTRACTED FROM THE HIisTORY of ART 
| AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


7+ 

* Raphael being called upon to paint a Galatea, which is in the 
colleCtion. of the palace of Farneſe, wrote to his friend, the cele- 
brated Count Balthazar Caſtighone, in theſe terms: In order to make 
choice of a beautiful form, one muſt have ſeen the moſt beautiful ; now 
nothing being fo rare as beautiful women, I have made uſe of the 1deas 
which my imagination furnſhed. I will venture *to maintain, how- 
ever, that the face of this very Galatea is extremely ordinary, and 
that there are few places where you will not find more beautiful 
women. 

* Guido, employed on his picture of the Archangel, holds nearly 
the ſame language with Raphael, in a letter addreſſed to a prelate of 
the court of Rome: It :s from among the beauties of Paradiſe, it 1s m 
Heaven itfelf, that I could have wiſhed to chooſe the model of my figure ; 
but ſo hagh a flight was beyond my power ; and m vam have I ſought on 
earth a form which could come up to my imagination. And, after all, the 
Archangel is leſs beautiful than ſome young men with whom I have 
been acquainted. I am not afraid to advance that the judgment 
pronounced by theſe two Artiſts proceeds from a want of attention, 
on their part, to what is beautiful m Nature. I will even go ſo far as to 
maintain, that I have met with faces quite as perfect as thoſe which 
Raphael and Guido have given us as models of a ſublime beauty.” 


8. 


* The cheeks of a Fupiter and of a Neptune are leſs full than thoſe. 
_ of the young divinities: the forehead alſo uſually riſes more in the 


form of an arch,” (that is to ſay, above the eyebrows ;) * there re- 
* ſults 
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* ſults from it a ſmall inflexion in the line of the profile,” (near the 
root of the noſe,) © and the look becomes of courſe ſo much the 
* more reflective and more commanding.' (He ought to have ſaid 
profound inſtead of commanding.) 


9. | 

© The great reſemblance of Eſculapius to his grand-father may, very 
* eaſily, have for its principle, the remark already made by the an- 
* cients, that the ſon has frequently leſs reſemblance to the father than 
to the grand-father. This leap which Nature makes in the confor- 
mation of her creatures 1s likewiſe proved by experience with re- 
gard to animals, and particularly with regard to horſes.” 


La 


La) 


Bn 


10, 


* Whatever is conſtrained, 1s out of nature: what is violent, ſhocks 
decency. | 
| (Conſtraint is the indication of a paſſion repreſſed, deeply rooted, 
and proceeding {lowly : violent movements are the effe& of a deter- 

mined paſſhon, and whoſe ſtrokes are mortal.) 


na 


11, 


* There 1s no remedy againſt inſen{tbility.” 

(The perſon who is not touched from the firſt moment, at leaſt to 
a certain degree, with the character of candour, goodnels, ſimplicity, 
and integrity, in certain phyſionomies, will remain inſenſible to it 
for ever. To attempt to awaken ſuch a feeling would be to loſe 
your time and your labour. On the contrary, he will think himſelf 
humbled by your remonſtrances, he will be irritated againſt you, and 
perhaps become the perſecutor of the innocent man, whoſe defence 
you had undertaken, What purpoſe does it anſwer to talk to the 
deaf, or to reaſon with one blind on the effetts of light ? 

Vor. III. O 12, * Michael 
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1K 


* Michael-Angelo is to Raphael, what Thucydides is to Xenophon, 
(And the phyſionomy of Mzchael-Angelo is to that of Raphael, what 
the head of a vigorous bull 1s to that of a high-bred horſe. 


13+ 
| © Forms ftrazght and full conſtitute the great, and contours flowing 
* and ealy the delicate.” 
(Every thing that 1s great, ſuppoſes forms ſtraight and full, but 
theſe laſt have not always the charatter of greatneſs. In order to be 
qualified to judge how far a form is ſtraight and full, it is neceſſary 
to be at the proper point of view.) 
* What proves that the ſtraight profile conſtitutes beauty, is the 

* character of the contrary profile. The ſtronger the inflexion of 
| the noſe 1s, the farther the profile recedes from the beautiful form. 
When you have examined a face on one ſide, and diſcovered that 
the profile is bad, you may ſpare yourſelf the trouble of looking 
for beauty in that phyſionomy.” 

(A phyſtonomy may be one of the moſt noble, moſt ingenuous, 
moſt judicious, moſt ſprightly, and moſt amiable; the Phyſionomiſt 
ſhall be able to diſcover in it the greateſt beauties, becauſe, in general, 
he calls beautiful every good quality which 1s expreſſed by the fenſes— 
but the form itſelf will not, after all, be beautzful on that account, 
neither does it deſerve that name, if we would expreſs ourſelves with 
preciſion. 


nn 


14. 
* Grace is formed and reſides in the gait and attitudes: 1t manifeſts 
* itſelf in the ations and movements of the body: diffuſed over 


© every object, it appears even in the ſweep of the drapery, and the 
* ttyle 
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ſtyle of dreſs. Grace was worſhipped among the ancient Greeks 
only under two names: the one was called celeſtzal, the other ter- 
* reſtrial. The latter 1s complaiſant without meanneſs ; ſhe commu- 
nicates herſelf with gentleneſs to thoſe who are ſmitten with her 
charms; ſhe is not eager to pleaſe, only ſhe would not wiſh to re- 
main unknown. The other appears ſelf-ſufficiently ihdependent; ſhe 
wiſhes to be courted, but will not make advances. Too elevated 
to have much communication with the ſenſes, ſhe deigns to addreſs 
* herſelf only to the mind. The Supreme, ſays Plato, has no mage. She 
converſes only with the ſage; to the vulgar ſhe 1s lofty and repelling. 
Always equal, ſhe reprefſes the emotions of the ſoul, ſhe retires 
into the delicious tranquillity of that divine nature, the type of 
which the great maſters of Art have endeavoured to catch. She 
* ſmiled innocently and by ſtealth in the Sofandra of Calamis : ſhe 
* concealed herſelf with artleſs modeſty on. the forehead and in the 
Eyes of that young Amazon, and ſported with an elegant {implicity | 
* In the flowing of her robe. 

(Grace is never repulſive to any one. She repoſes, if I may uſe the 
expreſſion, on the real or apparent movements of an harmonious 
whole. The lines which ſhe deſcribes pleaſe al/ eyes. The great 
poſſibly may not be intelligible to every one; it is ſometimes tire- 
ſome, oppreſſive; but grace is never ſo. Nature, eaſe, ſimplicity, a 
perfe& harmony, an abſolute freedom from every thing ſuperfluous 
or conſtrained—this is the proper character of the graces, whether 


celeſtial or terreſtrial; an amiable d: iſpofr tion, expreſſed by graceful mo- 
ttons—this 1s their attribute.) 


15. 


* Our way of thinking is uſually analogous to the foxm of our 
* body. 


16, © You 
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16. 
* You find in tis phyſionomies of Guido and of Taerens, the co- 
* louring of their pittures.' | 


17. 


* Nothing is more difficult than to demonſtrate a ſelf-evident 
* truth.” (Eſpecially in Phyſiognomy.). | 


* * * 


X., TrHouGHTS EXTRACTED FROM A DISSERTATION INSERTED IN 
A GERMAN JouRNAL. 


Without going into a thorough inveſtigation of this Diſſertation, 
I ſhall confine mylelf to ſome detached propoſitions, and ſome par- 
ticular ideas contained in 1t, the principles of Wikch, true or falſe, 
appear to me worthy of ſome attention. 


1. 


© It alleges, that perſons whoſe arched noſe terminates in a point 
* are intelligent, and the flat noſe, it is ſaid, ukuayly ſuppoſes want of 
* underſtanding.' 

(This needs to be explained, and without deſign the explanation 
becomes next to impoſſible. The noſe may be arched in various ways: 
are thoſe which the Author means arched lengthwiſe, or in breadth, and 
how? Till this preliminary queſtion is reſolved, the propoſition is as 
vague, as if he ſpoke in general terms of the arch of the forehead. Every 
forehead is arched; a great many noſes are ſo too, thoſe of the moſt in- 
telligent perſons, and thoſe of the moſt ſtupid. But what 1s the 

meaſure 
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meaſure of this arch ? where does it begin? how far does it go? 
where does it end? Sr 


I admit that a beautiful noſe, well nek_k; and angular, which ter- | 


minates in a point, and bends a little towards the lips, is a certain 
mark of underſtanding, provided this trait 1s not balanced by other 
contradiflory traits. But it is not excluſively true in the inverſe, 
* that a flat noſe muſt indicate a want of underſtanding. The form 
of noſes of this kind may very poſlibly be, in general, unfavourable 
to underſtanding ; but there are, however, flat-noſed perſons uncom- 
monly intelligent. We ſhall reſume this ſubject in the Fragment of 
the noſe.) 
2. | 

© Ovught an arched noſe, (ſuppoſing, for a moment, that it is the 
indication of underſtanding, and that a flat noſe indicates the con- 
trary) © to be conſidered as a ſimple paſlive ſign, which ſuppoſes, at 


_ © the ſame time, other cauſes of underflanding ? or elle 1s the noſe 


* itſelf that cauſe? 


(1 anſwer, that in this caſe the noſe is at once the ſign, the cauſe, 
and the effett. 


It is the fign of aadotandine, for it announces that quality, and 


becomes the neceſſary expreſſion of it. It is the cauſe of underſtand- 


ing, ſince it determines at leaſt the degree and fſpectes of intelleCtual 


power. And, finally, it 1s the efed, in as much as it 1s the reſult of 


an underſtanding whoſe attive faculty is ſuch, that the noſe could 
neither have remained ſmaller, nor grown larger, nor have been mo- 
delled differently. We ought to conſider not the form only, but the 
matter alſo; this laſt admitting no other forms but ſuch as correſpond to 
its nature, and to the ingredients of which it is itſelf compoſed. This 
matter is, perhaps, the primitive principle of the form. It is upon a 
certain given quantity of matter that the immortal germ, that the @w 


of man, muſt operate in ſuch and ſuch a manner, immediately after 
Vor. IIL P the 
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the conception. It is from this moment that the ſpring of the mind 
has begun to a&, juſt as an artificial ſpring receives its ativity only 
from the oppoſing conſtraint. | 
It is, therefore, at once true and falſe that certain flat noſes are an 
inſurmountable barrier in the way of underſtanding. It is true, for it 
is decidedly clear that certain flat noſes abſolutely exclude a certain 
degree of mental faculty. It is falſe, for before the deſign and the 
contours of the noſe were adjuſted, there was already an wpoffubulity 
that it could have been formed differently in the given body, and after 
the given organization, of which it is the reſult. The mind, the prin- 
.ciple of life, the I—whoſe faculties the Creator had thought proper 
to reſtrain, wanted the circle of aQivity neceſſary for forming the noſe 
into a point. There 1s, then, more ſubtilty than philoſophic exattneſs 
in ſaying, * that noſes of this fort are an inſurmountable barrier in 


the way of underſtanding.'”) 
$. 

* The relation which is to be found between our exterior and our 
internal qualities, depends not on the exterior form, but on a phy- 
ſical conne&tion of the whole. This relation is the ſame with that 
of cauſe and effe&, or, in other terms, the phyhonomy 1s not only 
the image of the interior man, but is likewiſe the efficient cauſe of 
it. The configuration and the arrangement of the muſcles deter- 
mine our manner of thinking and feeling.” (And I will add, that 


it is the ſoul which, in its turn, determines this configuration and 
_ this arrangement of the mulcles. ) a | 


. 


4« 

* It has been faid, that a large extended forehead is the mark 
* of a profound judgment. There is a very natural explanation of 
© this. The muſcle of the forehead is the principal inſtrument of 
© thought: conſequently, if it is narrowed and contracted, it mult be 
* incapable 
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* incapable of rendering the ſame ſervices as when it has a ſuitable 
* extent.” 


(Without intending to contradi& the Author as to his main poſi- 


tion, I ſhall only take the liberty to fix his 1dea ſomewhat more pre- 
ciſely. Generally ſpeaking, it 1s true, if you will, that the greater or 
leſs quantity of bram determines alſo the more or the leſs of intelleflual 


faculties. Animals deſtitute of brain are at the ſame time the moſt 


ſtupid, and the moſt intelligent are thoſe which have moſt brain. 
Man, who by means of his reaſon 1s exalted above all other animals, 


has a greater quantity of brain than any of them: hence it might be 


thought a fair, analogical, and juſt concluſion, that a judicious man 
muſt have more brain than one of a contrafted mind. Very poſitive ob- 
ſervations have, nevertheleſs, demonſtrated that this propoſition has 
need of great modifications and reſtrictions, before it can be received 
as true, When the matter and the form of the brain are equal in 
two perſons, a greater maſs of brain is certainly alſo the ſeat, the 
indication, the cauſe, or the effect, of a ſuperiority of faculties. Every 
thing, then, being equal, a great maſs of brain and a large forehead 
announce more ſenſe than a ſmall forehead. But juſt as one 1s fre- 


quently more conveniently lodged in a ſmall apartment, well ar- 


ranged, than in a ſpacious one, there are, likewiſe, little narrow fore- 
heads, which, with a ſmaller quantity of brain, contain, nevertheleſs, 
a moſt judicious mind. I am acquainted with a multitude of fore- 
heads low, or oblique, or almoſt perpendicular, or even ſlightly 


arched, which ſurpaſs the largeſt and moſt elevated foreheads in judg- 


ment and penetration. I have frequently ſeen thoſe of the laſt de- 


Icription belonging to perſons extremely weak in mind ; and, perhaps, 
it might be laid down as an axiom, * that a forehead low, compact, 
* and of ſmall extent, announces ſenſe and judgment :* though with- 
out a determination more preciſe, this propoſition would not, after all, 
be generally true,nor any thing near it. But what is poſitively cer- 

tain, 
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tain, is, that you may expeCt moſt frequently a decided ſtupidity from 
a large ſpacious forehead, rounded into a hemiſphere : and yet Galen, 
if I am not miſtaken, and Huart after him, conſider this form as parti- 
cularly favourable to the faculty of thought. The more that the 
forehead, (1 do. not ſpeak of the ſcull taken altogether ) the more that 
the forehead approaches to a hemiſphere, the more .it is weak in 
underſtanding, enervated, incapable of reflettion: this afſertion is 
founded on frequently repeated experiments. "The more ſtraight limes 
a forehead has—(and conſequently the leſs ſpacious it is, for the 
more it 1s arched, the greater will be its extent, and the more it is 
bounded by ſtraight lines, the more contratted will it be)—the more 
ſtraight lines, I ſay, a forehead has, the more judgment it will indicate, 
but, at the ſame time, fo much the leſs ſenfibility. There are, never- 
theleſs, forcheads large and of great extent, which, without having 
theſe ſtraight lines, are not the leſs formed for profound thought ; only 
they are diſtinguiſhed in that caſe by the deviation of the contours.) 


[- 
What our Author ſays on the ſubjea of Ges ſtands oqually. in 
need of farther elucidation. 
According to him, * fanatics have uſually a face flat and perpendi- 
* cular.” He ought rather to have ſaid, a face oval, cylindrical, and 
pointed at top. And even this form is peculiar to that ſpecies of 
fanatics who are ſo in cold blood, and all their life long. Others, 
that 1s, ſuch as take the reveries of their own 1maginations for real _ 
ſenſations, and their illuſions for an effe&t of the ſenſes, rarely have 
heads cylindrical and drawing to a point. Pointed heads, when they 
give themſelves up to a falſe enthuſiaſm, become attached to words 
and- ſigns, of which they comprehend neither the ſenſe nor the 1m- 
port. Theſe are philoſophical fanatics, and with them nothing 1s 
hEtion. Thoſe, on the contrary, who are fanatics from 1magl1- 
nation 
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nation or —_ ſcarcely ever have flat and uniform phyſiono- 
mies. 


6. 


* Perpendicular foreheads are common to obſtinate perſons and 


* fanatics.” (Perpendicularity always indicates coldneſs of tempera- 
ment, a want- of elaſticity and capacity—and, of conſequence, a ſoli- 
dity which may change into firmneſs, into obſtinacy, or into fanati- 


ciſm. . A perfect perpendicularity and a total want of judgment 
lignity one and the ſame thing.) 


7. 
* Every diſpoſition of mind has its particular look, or a certain 
movement of the muſcles of the face. Of conſequence, by oblerv- 
ing what is a man's moſt natural and moſt habitual look, you will 
know likewiſe the diſpoſitions which are natural and familiar to 


formation of the face is ſuch, that this particular look becomes 
more eaſy to one, and that to another. An idiot will never ſuc- 
ceed in attempting to aſſume a ſenſible look ; if he could, he would 
* ceaſe to be an idiot. An honeſt man will find it impoſlible to put 
* on the look of a knave; if he could, he would become a knave.' 
(All this is admirable, except the laſt propoſition. There is no one 
ſo immoveably virtuous but that, in certain circumſtances, he may be 
betrayed into diſhoneſty. At leaſt, I ſee no phyſical impoſſibility in 


the way. An honeſt man is organized in ſuch a manner, that he 


poſſibly may be tempted to commit a diſhoneſt attion. The poſlibility 


of the look therefore exiſts equally with the poſlibility of the thing, 
and one may be able to imitate or counterfeit the mien of a knave, 
without thereby becoming one. It 1s very far different, in my op1- 
nion, with regard to the poſhbility of imitating the mien of a virtuous 
man. It may be no great difficulty to him to aſſume the look of a 


Vor. III. Q villain; : 


him. I beg leave to explain my meaning. The primitive con- 
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villain; but it will be no eaſy matter for a villain to put on the 
| appearance of a virtuous man : juſt as unhappily it coſts much leſs 
to become vicious than to become virtuous. Judgment, ſenſibility, 
talents, genius, virtue, religion, are much more eafily loſt than they 
are acquired. The beſt of men may fink to the loweſt degree, but it 
is not in his power to 7:/e as high as he could wiſh. It is phyſically 
poſſible for the wife man to loſe his reaſon, and for the man of virtue 
to degenerate ; but it requires a miracle to change one born an idiot 
into a philoſopher, or the villain into a man of virtue. A ſkin like 
alabaſter may become black and wrinkled ; but in vain will the Ethi- 
opian waſh himſelf, he never can become white. Neither is it in my 
power to become a Negro, if by chance I ſhould conceive an incli- 
nation to. blacken my complexion: as little ſhould I be a villain in 
reality, by taking a fancy to borrow the appearance of one.) 


8. 


* Let the Phyſionomiſt only examine the kind of look which moſt 
* frequently recurs m the fame face. When he has found 1t, he will 
* likewiſe know what 1s the habitual diſpoſition of that individual. 
The Phyſiognomical Science 1s not, however, an eaſy matter. It 
* hence appears, on the contrary, what genius, imagination, and ta- 
© lents are ſuppoſed in the perſon who cultivates that Science. The 
* Phyſionomiſt mult pay attention not only to what he ſees, but like- 
* wiſe to what he would ſee in ſuch and ſuch a given caſe.” (Excel- 
lently well ſaid. And juſt as a Phyſician is in a condition to feel 
beforehand, to foreſee and to foretel the colour, the mien, and the 
contorſions which will be the reſult of a diſeaſe he 1s thoroughly 
acquainted with ; the real Phyſionomiſt, in like manner, will be able 
to indicate the mien, the expreſſion, and the play, which every mul- 


cular ſyſtem, and every ſtruQture of forehead, permits or excludes : 
he 
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he will know what corrugations every face may and muſt aſſume, or 
not allume, in all poſſible caſes.) 


9. 
* Let a beginner draw a head, and the face will always have an 
air of ſtupidity, never a wicked or malignant air..—(A moſt im- 


portant obſervation.) * Whence ariſes this phenomenon ? And might 


it not ſerve to inform us abſtrattedly what it is that conſtitutes a 
ſtupid phyſionomy? I cannot doubt of it for a moment. It is 
becauſe the beginner does not know how to mark the relations in 
the face which he is drawing : the features are thrown upon the 
paper without any connettion. What then 1s meant by a ſtupid 
face? That whoſe muſcles are conformed or arranged in a de- 
fective manner ; and as it is upon them that neceſſarily depends 
the operation of thought and feeling, this operation muſt likewiſe 
be much more ſluggiſh and tardy.'” 


10, 


* The Phyſionomilſt ought likewiſe to obſerve the ſcull, or rather 
the bones in general, which in like manner have an influence on 
the poſition of the muſcles. Would that of the forehead be equally 
well placed, equally favourable to thought, if the bone had a dit- 
ferent ſurface, or if it were differently arched? The figure of the 
ſcull determines therefore the figure and the poſition of the muſ- 
cles, and theſe, in their turn, immediately determine our manner of 
thinking and feeling.” 


11. 


©* The parting and the poſition of the hair may likewiſe furniſh us 
with certain indutions. Whence comes the frizled hair of the 
Negro? It is from the thickneſs of his ſkin: by a tranſpiration 
too abundant a greater number of particles is always attached to 
als - > 
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it, which condenſe and blacken the ſkin. The hairs, of conſe- 
quence, penetrate with difficulty; and ſcarcely do they begin to 
ſhoot, till they curl and ceaſe from growing. They are, therefore, 
in ſubordination to the form of_ the ſcull, and the poſition of the 
muſcles. The arrangement of theſe laſt determines the arrangement 
of the hair, by which the Phyſionomilſt is enabled to judge recipro- 
cally of the poſition of the muſcles. 

(Our Author appears to me in a good train. As far as I know, 
he 1s hitherto the firſt and the only one who underſtands and who 
feels, as a Phyſionomiſt, the relation, the harmony, and the uniformity 

of the different parts of the human body. What he here ſays of the 
| hair is extremely well founded, and the moſt ſuperficial Obſerver 
may every day ſatisfy himſelf, by experience, that it ſerves to indi- 
cate not only the conſtitution of the body, but the charatter of the 


mind likewiſe. Hair white, ſoft, and lank, is always the mark of a_ 


feeble, delicate, and irritable organization, or, rather, of a temper 
ealily alarmed, and which yields to the ſlighteſt impreſſions. Hair 
black and frizled will never aſſociate with a head ſoft and delicate. 


As is the hair, ſuch alſo is the fleſh : from the fleſh we may judge of 


the muſcles ; from the muſcles, of the nerves ; from the nerves, of the 
| bones; and fo of the reſt. If you know a fingle one of theſe parts, 
you know all the others of courſe; and you know alſo the charafter 
of the mind, its attive and paſhve faculties, what it 1s ſuſceptible of, 
and what it is capable of producing. Hair ſhort, harſh, black, and 
frizled, ſuppoſes the leaſt poſlible degree of irritability—hair white 


and ſoft ſuppoſes preciſely the contrary. In this laſt caſe, the irrita- | 


bility is deſtitute of elaſtic force, and announces a character which 
makes no reſiſtance to the load laid upon it ; whereas, in the other 
caſe, you muſt lay your account with a charaQter formed rather for 
giving than for receiving impulſion ; but it will be equally deſtitute 
of elaſtic force.) 


* Fat 


\ 


wr 


N 
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* Fat is the ſource of hair; hence the parts of the body which are 
the fatteſt are likewiſe the moſt furniſhed with hair; ſuch as the 
head, the armpits, &c. Withof has remarked, that there is in theſe 
parts a conſiderable number of ſmall conduits of fat: wherever 
they are wanting, there can be no hair.' 
(I am perfeRly certain that, from the elaſticaty of the harr, a E JORguent 
may be formed of the elaſticity of the charatter.) 
© Hair is the mark of humidity, and may be employed as an  hy- 
* grometer, | | 

* The inhabitants of cold climates more generally have fair hair, 
whereas, in warm countries, dark hair 1s more common. 

* Lionel Wafer obſerves, that the inhabitants of the American Strait 
* have hair white as milk. Hair of a greeniſh caſt 1s ſcarcely to be 
* met with, except among ſlaves who labour in the copper mines.” 

(In deſcriptive advertiſements of malefa&ors, you hardly ever find 
fair hair, but ſo much the more frequently hair of a deep brown; 
ſometimes, likewiſe, black hair with fair eyebrows.) 

* The hair of women is longer than that of men.” 

(A man with long hair is always of a charaQter rather effeminate 
than maſculine z it would, conſequently, be folly in him to boaſt of 
long hair as a beautiful ornament. Such long hair, beſides, is almoſt 
always fair, neither do I recollect my ever having ſeen black hair of a 
certain length.) 

* Black hair is more harſh than the fair, and the hair of grown 
* perſons is likewiſe ſtronger than that of young ones. The Ancients 
* conſidered rough hair as the ſign of a ſavage diſpoſition : 


* Hiſpida membra quidem et dure per brachia ſeta 


« Promittunt atrocem anumum *.* 


NP 


* Rough brawny limbs, and luſty hair-clad arms, 
Announce a mind ferocious. 


VorL. III. | R 12, * Since 
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12. 
* Since every thing depends on the conſtitution of the muſcles, we 
* muſt look for the expreſſion_of every mode of thinking and feeling 
* in the correſponding muſcles.” (Undoubtedly you muſt look for 
it there, but, perhaps, you will meet with ſome difficulty in finding 


it ; at leaſt, 1t will be much more eaſy to determine this expreſſion 
from the form of the forehead.) 


13s 

* The muſcle of the forehead is the principal inſtrument of the 
* abſtract Thinker: there the expreſſion of the forehead is con- 
* centrated.' | 

(Probably in the neighbourhood of the eyebrows, or in the eye- 
brows themſelves, or in the interval which ſeparates them. I ſup- 
poſe, beſides, that this expreſſion diſcovers itſelf chiefly at the moment 
when the Thinker liſtens to you with attention, when he 1s preparing 
his reply and his objections. Seize that moment—and you will have 
found a new and a moſt intereſting phyſionomical ſign.) 


.  I&o 
* In perſons who do not deal in abſtrat ideas, but follow the 
* bent of imagination ; conſequently in perſons of ingenuity, in wits 
* and great geniuſes, all the muſcles muſt be advantageouſly con- 
* formed and diſfpoled—and this is the reaſon why we uſually look 
* for the expreſhon of their character in the combined whole of the 
* phyſionomy.” 
(And, nevertheleſs, this expreſſion may be eaſily found too in the 
forehead ſingly. It will be then leſs pointed, leſs ſtraight, leſs per- 
pendicular, leſs wrinkled ; and the ikin will be leſs tenſe, more move- 
able, and ſofter.) 23 IR 
15. * What 
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Ls | 

* What pains has it coſt to perſuade men that Phyſiognomy is, at 
* leaſt, of general utility !' (And even at this hour, certain pretenders 
to ſuperior underſtanding have the confidence ſtill to call in queſtion 
this utility ! How long will they perſiſt in their obſtinate incredulity? 
A traveller, expoſed at noon to the ſcorching rays of the ſun, may 
complain of the exceſſive heat ; but, reſtored to the cooling ſhade, 
will he the leſs gratefully acknowledge the falutary influences of the 
great orb of day?) *©* How afflicting it is to hear the moſt wretched 
* deciſions pronounced on our Science, by perſons of real diſtinion 
* in the learned world, men formed for extending the range of the 
* human mind! When will the time come, when the knowledge of 
man ſhall become a conſtituent part (and why not the principal 
part, the centre) of Natural Hiſtory ? when Pneumatology, Phyfi- 
* ognomy, and Phyſiology, ſhall walk hand in hand, and unite to 
enlarge the boundaries of human knowledge ? 


+ * X 


XI. MISCELLANIES. 


| 
x = 
E Anecdote reſpecling CAMPANELLA, extrafted from Mr. BuRKE's Philo- ,, © 


| = * This Campanella had not only made very accurate obſervations 
Z on human faces, but was very expert in mimicking ſuch as were 
I . any way remarkable. When he had a mind to penetrate into.the 
t * inclinations of thoſe he had to deal with, he compoſed his face, his 
E geſture, and his whole body, as nearly as he could, into the exatt 

« iimulitude 


0 
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ſimilitude of the perſon whom he intended to examine ; and then 
carefully obſerved what turn of mind he ſeemed to acquire by this 
change. So that he was able to enter into the diſpoſitions and 
* thoughts of people as effeftually as if he had been changed into 
* the very man.* (Inſtead of as efeftually, it would have been, I 
think, more conſiſtent with truth to ſay, to a certain point.) * I have 
* often obſerved, that on mimicking the looks and geſtures of angry, 
or placid, or frighted, or daring men, 'I have involuntarily found 
my mind turned to that paſſion whoſe appearance I endeavoured 
to imitate ; nay, I am convinced it is hard to avoid it, though one 
ſtrove to ſeparate the paſſhon from its correſpondent geſture. Our 
minds and bodies are ſo cloſely and intimately connetted, that the 
one is incapable. of pain or pleaſure without the other. Campa- 
nella could To abſtra@ his attention from any ſufferings of his body, 
that he was able to endure the rack itſelf without much pain; and 
in leſſer pains, every one muſt have obſerved, that when we can 
employ our attention on any thing elſe, the pain has been for a 
time ſuſpended : on the other hand, if by any means the body is 
indiſpoſed to perform ſuch geſtures, or to be ſtimulated into ſuch 
emotions, as any paſhon uſually produces in- it, that paſſhon itſelf 
never can ariſe, though its cauſe ſhould be never ſo ſtrongly in 
aQtion ; though it ſhould be merely mental, and immediately affe&- 
* Ing none of the ſenſes. As an opiate, or ſpirituous liquors, ſhall 
* ſuſpend the operation of grief, or fear, or anger, in ſpite of all our 
efforts to the contrary ; and this by inducing in the. body a diſpo- 
* ſition contrary to that which 1t receives from theſe paſſions.” 


o 
o 


c 


c 


2, 


© Who ſhall ever have it in his power to tell wherein the organi- 

* zation of an idiot differs from that of another man?' (The Natu- 
raliſt Buffon, for inſtance, or any other perſon, capable of propoſing 
ſach 
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ſuch a queſtion, would not be ſatisfied with my anſwer, though it 
amountted to a complete demonſtration.) 


3. 

© The beſt food, and the moſt wholeſome exerciſe, are unable to 
© recover a man who 1s at the point of death.” (There are phyſiono- 
mies which no wiſdom, which no human power, is capable of reform- 
ing; but what is impoſlible to man, is not to God.) 


4 

* When the gnawing worm is within, the impreſſion of the ra- 
* vage it makes 1s vifible on the outſide, which appears quite diſ- 
© figured by it.” (In vain does the hypocrite counterfeit that noble 
aſſurance, that peaceful ſerenity, which virtue inſpires; his face will 
be only the more ſhocking in the eyes of the Phyſionomilt.) 


s. 
© Remove that tree from its proper climate and ſoil, remove it 
from that open air which 1s neceſſary to it, and place it in the 
confined atmoſphere of a green-houſe; it will, perhaps, vegetate a 


An 


that foreign animal out of its element, try to bring it up in a 
* menagerte; .in ſpite of all your care, it will die, or elſe become too 
* fat, and ſpeedily degenerate.” (Alas, this is the caſe with an infinite 
number of faces!) 

6. 


* A portrait is the ideal repreſentation of a given man, and not of 
* man in general.” ( Leffing. ) 

(An excellent portrait is, in my opinion, neither more nor leſs than 
the ſolid form of the man, reduced to ſurface; ſuch as a Camera 

VorL. III. 5 obſcura 


little while longer in a languiſhing condition—but that is all. Take 
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obſcura traces in day-light, when the original is placed in his moſt 
natural ſituation.) 


7. v, 
* How comes it, I aſked of a friend, that crafty and deſigning per- 
* ſons are accuſtomed to keep one eye, and ſometimes both eyes, 
* half ſhut?—It 1s a ſign of mental weakneſs, he replied. And, 
in effe&, I have never ſeen an energetic man who was crafty.—Our 


maſlruſt of others ariſes from want of confidence m ourſelves. 


8. 


My learned friend of whom I am ſpeaking, and who, in his deci- 
ſions on the human underſtanding and its productions, 1s, in my 
opinion, ſuperior to ten thouſand other literary judges, has written 
me two admirable letters on Phyſiognomy. 1 truſt my publiſhing 
the following extracts from them will not be diſagreeable to him. 

* I lay it down as one of the propolitions which cannot be con- 
* troverted, that the firſt impreſſion is always the only true one.” (On 
the ſuppoſition that the objects are in the light and at the place in 
which they ought to be.) * In order to maintain this poſition, it is 
* ſufficient for me to ſay that I am convinced of the fa, and that I 
* can refer for proof of it to the general feeling. The ſtranger who 
* appears to me for the firſt time,” (and who excites emotion in me) 
* 1s to my ſenſible exiſtence that which the light of the ſun may be 
* to one born blind, who has recovered fight.” 

* Rouſſeau is right when he ſays of D. That man does not at all 
* pleaſe me, and yet he never did me the leaſt harm ; but, before it 
* comes to that, I muſt break with him.” 


| Jo | 
* Phyſiognomy is as neceſſary (and as natural) to man as lan- 


* guage. 
10, * A 
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10, 


* A prince cannot ſee every thing, nor always aft for himſelf: he 
ought, therefore, to be an adept in the knowledge of mankind. He 
has not time thoroughly to ſtudy the people about him : he ought, 
therefore, to. be deeply ſkilled in Phyſiognomy. A fingle glance 
thrown on the phyſionomy of a man, -gives us a clearer inſight into 
* his mind, than the longeſt ſtudy of his charatter.” { La Beaumelle.) 


a: a 


XII. PASSAGES OF THE BIBLE, 


Or varus Phyfiognomical Thoughts, extrafted from the Holy Scriptures, 
with ſome Refleftions, ſerving as a 


PREFACE. 


Truth is always truth, though it be m the Bible : this 1s what I. would 
ſay to the deſpiſers of the Bible, who may read, or glance at, or pals 
over this Fragment. 
All truth is important and divine, as far as the Bible conforms it : this 
I fay to the adherents of this ſacred Book, to thoſe whom I would 
with to eſtabliſh in their veneration for the ſpirit of Scripture. 
1t would be needleſs to warn either the one or the other, that I 
ſhall diſpenſe with entering into details and making combinations, it 
not being my intention to explain here paſſages from the Bible. A 
Truth untoerſally recerved will ever remain true, propoſe or combat it 
who will; and it ceaſes not to be ſo, becauſe thit at ſuch a time, and 
in ſuch a place, ſuch an individual applied it to ſuch a particular 
| Cale. Every word, not only of Scripture, but of all men in general— 


not 
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not only of all men in general, but alſo of Scripture—every word 
ought to be taken mm all the poſſible force of its fignafication, ought to 
be looked upon as a canon of reaſon, when the queſtion 1s reſpe&ing 
general propofitrons, which have a reference neither to certain con- 
neCtions, nor to certain circumſtances, nor to the perſon who ſpeaks. 
The whole 1s greater than its part : he who exalteth himſelf ſhall be humbled : 
theſe are propoſitions which fignify all that they can ſignify ; that is 
to ſay, every new caſe to which you can apply them, confirms and 
generalizes them ſtill more. The more things, a word embraces, the 
more important a propoſition is. And what is the philoſophic ſpirit, 
if it be not the faculty of perceiving a great number of particularities 
in the general, and the whole in every part? 

I am going then to lay before the Reader ſome ahylgnomicel 
paſſages of the Bible, and ſome analogous Thoughts which have been 


ſuggeſted to:me by paſſages entirely foreign to my ſubject. 


A. David. 


© Thou haſt ſet our iniquities before thee, our ſecret fins in the 
light of thy countenance.” Pf. xc. 8.—* Underſtand, ye brutiſh 
* among the people: and ye fools, when will ye be wife? He that 
* planted the ear, ſhall he not hear? He that formed the eye, ſhall 
* he not ſee? He that chaſtiſeth the heathen, ſhall he not corre& ? 
«* He that teacheth man knowledge, ſhall not he know ?” P. xciv. 
8,9, 10. (No one 1s ſo intimately convinced of the divine Om- 
niſcience, no one feels himſelf ſo thoroughly expoſed to the view 
of God and of Angels, no one finds the awards 'of Heaven ſo 
viſibly traced on his countenance, as he who believes in Phyſiog- 
nomy.) 


o 


B. JEs8vs 
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B, JEsus CnRIsT. 


1, 


«* Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit unto his 
* ſtature? Wherefore then take ye thought for more ?—Seek ye 
* firſt the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs, and all other things 
* ſhall be added unto you.” Matt. vi. 27, 28, 33. (No more is it 
by taking thought that thou wilt change thy figure; but the amend- 
ment of the interior will embelliſh alſo the exterior. Only take 
heed to what is within thee, and thou haſt nothing to fear for the 
outſide. *© If the root be holy, ſo likewiſe will be the branches.”) 


2, 


* When ye faſt, be not as the hypocrites, of a ſad countenance : 
for they dishgure their faces, that they may appear unto men to 
faſt.. Verily, I ſay unto you, they have their reward. But thou, 
* when thou faſteſt, anoint thine head, and waſh thy face ; that thou 
* appear not unto men to faſt, but unto thy Father which is in ſecret ; 
* and thy Father, who ſeeth in ſecret, ſhall reward thee openly.” 
Matt. vi. 16, 17, 18. (We may conceal from men our virtues and 
our vices; but neither of them remain unknown to the Father who 


cc 


cc 


| ſeeth in ſecret, and to thoſe who are animated by his Spirit—by that 


Spirit which not only penetrates into the depths of the human heart, 
but even into the deep things of God. He who endeavours, and 
propoſes to himſelf as his end, to make what 1s good about him ap- 
pear upon his face—that man has already received his reward.) 


J. 
** The light of the body 1s the eye: if therefore thine eye be {ingle, 


* thy whole body ſhall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, 
VorL. 111. S * thy 
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«* thy whole body ſhall be full of darkneſs. 1f therefore the light 
&* that is in thee be darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs!” Matt. vi. 
22, 23. © Take heed therefore that the light which 1s in thee be 
© not darkneſs. If thy whole body therefore be full of light, hav- 
«* ing no part dark, the whole ſhall be full of light, as when the 
* bright ſhining of a candle doth give thee light.” Luke xi. 35, 36. 
(Theſe are ſo many phyſiognomical truths; nay, they are literally 
ſo. A ſound eye ſuppoſes a ſound body : ſuch an eye, ſuch a body. 
With a dark look, the whole body will be under the influence of a 
gloomy and ſullen diſpoſition : with an unclouded brow, all the parts 
and all the movements of the body will be pure, eaſy, noble. If 
the eye 1s deſtitute of light, excepting in the caſes of diſeaſe and ac- 
cident, the whole body will be harſh and rugged, mournful and me- 
lancholy, dull and heavy as the darkneſs of night. And, on the 
other hand, it 1s equally true, according to the rules of Phyſiognomy, 
that if the body has nothing deranged, offenſive, dark, rude, hetero- 
geneous, and patched, then every thing in it is ſound, then all is 
harmony ; then, likewiſe, every thing around thee is calmneſs and 
ſerenity ; thou vieweſt every obje& in the moſt advantageous light ; 
every thing preſents itſe]f under a new aſpect ; all becomes luminous. 
Let thine eye then be ſingle, ſound, and impartial ! View every ob- 
Jett for that which it is, and ſuch as it is, without adding, without 
changing, and without diminiſhing.) | 


4- | | 
* And when he ſowed, ſome ſeeds fell by the way's ſide, and the 

« fowls came and devoured them up. Some fell upon ſtony places, 
* where they had not much earth: and forthwith they ſprung up, 
* becauſe they had no deepneſs of earth: and when the ſun was up 
* they were ſcorched ; and, becauſe they had not root, they withered 
« away. And ſome fell among thorns: and the thorns ſprung up, 
* and 
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* and choked them. But other fell into good ground, and brought 
« forth fruit, ſome an hundred fold, ſome ſixty fold, ſome thirty fold.” 
Matt. xiii. 4—8. (There are three ſorts of perſons, three ſorts of 
phyſionomies, which are not ſuſceptible of any kind of cultivation. 
In ſome the ſeed 1s loſt, and becomes food for birds of prey. In 
others it falls on a ſtony ſoil, which has not a ſufficiency of earth or 
of fleſh. Or elſe it has to encounter evil habits which choke the 
good grain. But there are alſo faces where the bones and the fleſh 
are of ſuch a nature as to promiſe a plentiful crop, where every 


thing is in the moſt perfett harmony, and where there is no reaſon 
to fear the tares of evil habit.) 


Zo | 

*« Whoſoever hath, to him ſhall be given, and he ſhall have more 
* abundance: but whoſoever hath not, from him ſhall be taken away, 
* even that he hath.” Matt. x11. 12, (This too may be applied:to 
good and bad phyſionomies. He who deviates not from the happy 
diſpoſitions which he has received, he who follows them up, and 
turns them to good account—ſuch an one will become viſibly en- 
nobled in his exterior. On the contrary, the phyſionomy of the bad 
man will become worſe, and the beautiful traits which had been given 
him will diſappear, in proportion as he continues to degenerate ; but 
the durable remains which may always be traced in the ſolid parts, 
and in the contours, will preſent to the eyes of the Obſerver the ſad 
monument of departed greatneſs, like the majeſtic ruins of a magni- 


ficent edifice, which, even in a ſtate of decay, exhibits a ſpeRacle at 


once venerable and humiliating. ) 


6. 


{© Take heed that ye deſpiſe not one of theſe little ones: for I ſay 
* unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of 


66 my 
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* my Father which is in heaven.” Matt. xvii. 10. (The Angels, 
perhaps, behold the face of their heavenly Father in the counte- 
nance of infants ; they trace, perhaps, in their fimple and ingenuous 
I + traits, a divine expreſſion, which ſhines hke the ſparkling of the 
| diamond.) | 


» I OO mn ET rr” — 


7+ 
wy | * There are ſome eunuchs, which were ſo born from their mo- 
= * thers womb: and there are ſome eunuchs, which were made 
* eunuchs of men: and there be eunuchs, which have made them- 
+ ſelves eunuchs for the kingdom of Heaven's ſake.” Matt. xix. 12. 
(There can be nothing more philoſophical nor more exatt than this 
claſſification. There are perſons born with a character energetic, 
continent, ſage, amiable : they ſtand in no great need of aſliſtance : 
Nature ſeems to have taken the care of their cultivation upon her- 
ſelf. There are alſo faQtitious perſons, who, by dint of application, 
have paſled through all the different ſtages of culture. Among theſe 
ſome are entirely ſpoiled : others grow hardened by means of un- 
natural privations and ſacrifices : and, finally, others exerting all the 
faculties of the ſoul, ſeizing and turning to good account all the 
means capable of forming them, arrive at a {uperior degree of culti- 
vation. ) 
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8. 


* Hear and underſtand. Not that which goeth into the mouth 

* defileth a man, but that which cometh out of the mouth, this de- 
« fileth a man.—Do ye not perceive, that whatſoever thing from 
« without entereth into the man, it cannot defile him ; becauſe it 
«© entereth not into his heart, but into the belly, and goeth out into 
« the draught, purging all meats. But that which cometh out of the 
* man, that defileth the man.” Matt. xv. 10, 11. Mark vil. 18, 19, 
20. (This too 1s a truth in Phyliognomy. Neither external acci- 
dents, 
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dents, nor ſpots which may be effaced, nor wounds which may be 
healed, nor even the deepeſt ſcars, are ſufficient to defile the counte- 
nance, to the eyes of the Phyſionomilſt ; juſt as there 1s no paint which 
1s Capable of embelliſhing it: were you even to whiten yourſelf with 
nitre, and ſweeten your perſon with the moſt exquiſite perfumes, you 
would not appear the leſs hideous; for it is from the heart that evil 
thoughts, whoredom, adultery, impurity, envy, malice, deceit, calumny, hatred, 
and murder, paſs into the features and the looks. There 1s a phyſio- 
nomical as well as a religious Phariſaiſm; and to examine them 
cloſely, they are, perhaps, but one and the ſame thing. I will fre- 
quently repeat, Purify the mterior, and the outſide will be clean. Be good 
and eſtimable, and you wil appear ſo. What a man is, that he appears, 
or, at leaſt, will appear, ſooner or later.) 


9. 

* That which 1s highly eſteemed amongſt men, is abomination in 
« the ſight of God.” Luke xvi. 15. (There are ſo many phyſiono- 
mies which reſemble whited ſepulchres : - the bones appear not, but the 
putrid odour of the fleſh and muſcles penetrates through the walls. 
How many beauties are idolized by the vulgar, which make the Phy- 
ſionomiſt ſhrink back with horror, draw tears from his eyes, or kindle 
his indignation !) 

« Ye outwardly appear righteous unto men, but within ye are 
* full of hypocriſy and iniquity.” Matt. xxiii. 28.—* Ye fools, did 
«* not he who made that which is without, make that which is within 
* alſo?” Luke xi. 40, (And reciprocally, he who made that which 
is within, did he not make that which is without alſo? But the 
interior is more immediately his work. "The man who 1s pure with- 
in, will be ſo outwardly likewiſe : his heavenly origin will be painted 
in his features. © Give alms of ſuch things as you have: and be- 


* hold, all things are clean unto you.” Ver. 41.—Be poſleſled of 
VorL, II. U real 
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real charity, and every ſenſible heart will become a partaker of it 
together with you.) 


10, 


* Verily I fay unto you, all fins ſhall be forgiven unto the ſons of 
* men, and blaſphemies wherewith ſoever they ſhall blaſpheme : but 
* he that ſhall blaſpheme againſt the Holy Ghoſt hath never forgive- 
* neſs, but is in danger of eternal damnation : becauſe they ſaid, He 
*© hath an unclean ſpirit.” Mark 11. 28, 29, 30. (To miſunderſtand 
a neighbour, to be inſenſible to the candour which his phyſtonomy 
announces, to be incapable of appreciating the good qualities which 
he poſſeſſes, his defire to oblige, his pacihc charatter—is, undoubt- 
edly, the mark of great hardneſs of heart, and of exceſſive rudeneſs 
of manners; he who 1s capable of this, certainly 1s not what he ought 
to be: his error, however, may be pardonable :—and this was the 
caſe of thoſe who blaſphemed the Son of man, and of thoſe to whom 
the humiliation of the Meſſiah was an offence. But to be ſenſible of 
theſe perfetions, to be ſenſible of the Spit of him who poſleſſes 
them, and yet blaſpheme him—this is the unpardonable crime. How 


highly criminal then was it to blaſpheme the Spirit of Jeſus Chriſt, 


which manifeſted itſelf, and was ſenſibly felt in his features, as in his 
aftions ! It is aſſuredly alſo high treaſon againſt the divine Majeſty, 
to inſult a phyſionomy full of un&ion and intelligence ; and we con- 
ſider as a general leſſon that exhortation of the Spirit of Truth— 
Touch not mine anomted; and do my prophets no harm. He who diſ- 
figures a picture of Raphael, without having any knowledge of its 
merit, 18 a blockhead or a madman; but the man who underſtands 
its value, who feels its beauties, and yet, in ſpite of that, cuts it in 
pieces—you yourſelf will give him his proper appellation.) 


11. © Ye 
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11. 


* Ye judge after the fleſh, I judge no man.” John viii. 15. (They 
judged according to the fleſh, and ſaw not the ſpirit of the face. They 
ſaw the Galilean only, and not the man : they condemned the man on 
account of the Galilean. It was not thus that Jeſus Chriſt judged. It 
15 not thus that the Sage, that the Phyſionomiſt, the friend of huma- 
nity, judges. He conſiders neither dreſs, nor ornaments, nor badges 
of honour; he regards the perſon abſtratted from name, celebrity, 
authority, riches—it is the man as he is in himſelf, it is his form that 
he examines, that he appreciates, and that he judges.) 


C.- SAINT PAUL. 


1. 


* A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” Gal. v. g. (The 
ſmalleſt mixture of malignity frequently ſpoils the whole phyſtono- 
my. A ſingle difagreeable feature is ſufficient to make a caricatura 
of the whole. A ſingle oblique trait in the mouth of an envious 
perſon, of a cheat, of a miſer, of a hypocrite, or of a ſarcaſtic ſneerer, 
has ſomething ſo diſguſtful in it, ſo venomous, that it frequently makes 
us forget what is otherwiſe intereſting, and really good, in the phyſio- 
nomy. ) | 

Fr | 

« Whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap. For he that 
© ſoweth to his fleſh, ſhall of the fleſh reap corruption: but he 
« that ſoweth to the Spirit, ſhall of the Spirit reap life everlaſting.” 
Gal. vi. 7, 8. (This is what the Phyſionomiſt has daily opportunity 
to obſerve, and to confirm by experiment. Every intention, every 
ation is a ſeed; and ſuch as is the ſeed, ſuch will be the harveſt. 


The actions of the mind, of the heart, and of ſenſibility, retrace on 
the 
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the phyſionomy of the man the charatter of his immortality : the. 
ations of the fleſh and of ſenſuality leave behind them the marks of 
his mortality.) ; | 
| y 

« The fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer than men; and the weakneſs of 
« God 1s ſtronger than men. For ye ſee your calling, brethren, how 
« that not many wile men after the fleſh, not many mighty, not many 
© noble, are called. But God hath choſen the fooliſh things of the 
« world to confound the wile; and God hath choſen the weak things 
« of the world to confound the things which are mighty ; and baſe 
« things of the world, and things which are deſpiſed, hath God 
© choſen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought things 
« that are: that no fleſh ſhould glory in his preſence.” 1 Cor. 1. 
25—29. (It is not the tall ſtature of an Ehab or of a Saul which 1s 
well pleaſing in the fight of God: for the LorD ſeeth not as man ſeeth. 
But how many neglected, deſpiſed, oppreſſed phyſionomies are there, 
which bear, nevertheleſs, the impreſs of their election! Multitudes 
of men whom no one accounted beautiful, are ſuch, however, 1n the 
eyes of Heaven. There 1s not a ſingle one of the favourites of God, 
however diſadvantageous his figure may be, whoſe face does not viſt- 
bly emit a ray of the Divinity. We have already ſaid, no perſon 


is ſo ugly as not to be capable of becoming amiable and intereſting 
by ſenſibility and virtue.) 


4+ 

«© Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghoſt, 
* which 1s in you, which ye have of God?” 1 Cor. vi. 19.— 
« If any man defile the temple of God, him ſhall God deſtroy : for 
* the temple of God is holy ; which temple ye are.” Chap. 11. 17.— 
« Deſtroy not him for whom Chriſt died.” Rom. xiv. 15. (Reſpe&t 
for humanity is the moſt ſolid and the only foundation of all virtue. 
Is 
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Is it poſſible to confer higher honour on the body of man, than to 
call it the temple of the Spirit of God, the ſanfluary from which the Divi- 
nity delivers his oracles? What can be ſaid more forcible, in deſcribing 
the depravation of this body, than to call it a profanation, a facrilege, 
an outrage committed upon the image of the Divinity?) 


| L : 
I conclude with this remarkable paſſage, taken from the ninth chap- 


ter of the Epiſtle to the Romans. 
- * The children being not yet born, neither having done any good 


or evil, that the purpoſe of God, according to elettion, might ſtand, 
not of works, but of him that calleth, it was ſaid unto her, The 
elder ſhall ſerve the younger. As it is written, Jacob have I loved, 
but Eſau have I hated. What ſhall we ſay then? Is there unrigh- 
teouſneſs with God? God forbid. For he faith to Moſes, I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have com- 
paſſion on whom I will have compaſſion. So then it 1s not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that ſheweth 
mercy. For the Scripture ſaith unto Pharaoh, Even for this ſame 
purpoſe have I raiſed thee up, that I might ſhew my power in 
thee, and that my name might be declared throughout all the earth. 
Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom 
he will he hardeneth. Thou wilt ſay then unto me, Why doth he 
yet find fault? For who hath reſiſted his will? Nay, but, O man, 
who art thou that replieſt againſt God ? Shall the thing formed fay 
to him that formed it, Why haſt thou made me thus? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the ſame lump, to make one veſlel 
unto honour, and another unto diſhonour? What if God, willing 
to ſhew his wrath, and to make his power known, endured with 
much longſuffering the veſſels of wrath, fitted to deſtruction: and 
that he might make known the riches of his glory in the veſſels of 


* his mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory ?” 


Vor., III. X (Let 
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(Let no perſon be alarmed at this paſſage. An injudicious and il1- 
informed mind alone can be ſtartled at any thing it may pleaſe God 
to ſay and to do. Is it poſhble for us to apprehend, from the beſt of 
Beings, actions or words which are not ſupremely good ? Once 
for all, differences muſt exiſt among men, and it 1s impoſlible to ex- 
plain theſe differences either by reaſonings or by hypotheſes. Some 
have been favoured with reſpect to figure, and others treated rather 
unkindly. Some are endowed with extraordinary talents ; ſome have 
had for their portion a very contrafted underſtanding. The differ- 
ence depended entirely on the ſovereign will of God, and he is not 
accountable for his condut to any one. There are perſons of a 
gentle and good diſpoſition, juſt as there are others whoſe charaQer 
is perverſe and intraQtable. As in ſociety, riches could not exiſt with- 
out poverty, 1o likewiſe there could be no elevation of rank without 
a correſponding mediocrity. Wherever there 1s ſuch a thing as rela- 
tion, and reciprocity, there muſt of neceſlity be differences, inequali- 
ties, oppolitions, and contraſts. But, at laſt, every one of us ſhall be 
ſatisfhed, both with himſelf, and with every one elſe, if he has done 
what depended upon him to contribute to the advancement of his 
own happineſs, and of that of his fellow creatures. Imperfection 
could not poſſibly have been the end which God propoſed to him- 


ſelf; and this is what the Apoſtle announces in the concluſion of his 
diſcourſe. ) 


« God hath concluded them all in 'unbehef, that he might have 
« mercy upon all. O the depth of the riches both of the wiſdom 
« and knowledge of God! How unſearchable are his judgments, and 
« his ways paſt finding out! For who hath known the mind of the 
« Lord, or who hath been his counſellor? Or who hath firſt given 
« unto Him, and it ſhall be recompenſed unto him again? For of 
« Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things: to Him be 
« glory for ever. Amen.” 


k * * 
| XIII. Pas- 
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XIII. PassAGES OF THE BIBLE, 


' To ſerve as a Source of Conſolation to thoſe whoſe Phyfionomy has been 
wilfully degraded. 


My Brother, thy face 1s changed, and the depravity of thy heart is 
painted on thy forehead. The ſight of thy own countenance filleth 
thee with horror. Shame and remorſe are preying on the marrow in 
thy bones. Baniſhed to the filence of thy cloſet, ſtretched on thy 
bed, to which ſleep 1s a ſtranger, thou art conſtrained to refle& on 
the wretchedneſs of thy condition ; thou feeleſt thyſelf unworthy of 
the approbation and applauſe beſtowed upon thee by the partiality 
of friendſhip ; thine indignation 1s rouſed againſt thyſelf, and thou 
calleſt to remembrance, with ſighs, the innocence and ſimplicity of 
thy youth. Deſpair not, however, my Brother! There 1s help for 
thee: let it reanimate thy courage. However debaſed the features 
of thy face, there is not a ſingle one but what it is in thy power to 
amend and ennoble. "Thou wert not deſtined always to remain an 
innocent child, nor couldeſt thou : by ſtumbling and falling thou wert 
to be inſtructed how to walk and to run. Wert thou wounded and 
bruiſed, wert thou plunged into the abyſs, there is an arm nigh thee, 
which is able to raiſe thee up, to ſtrengthen and to heal thee. When 
I read the writings of thoſe who have had the moſt delightful expe- 
rience of the aid of this almighty arm, my ſoul is filled with joy, and 
I adore in hilence. "Though they were men like ourſelves, expoſed to 
temptation, frequently hurried into dreadful deviations from the right 
path, given up to pride, or buried in indolence; though they were 
apoſtates from the faith, and blaſphemers, the powerful hand, of 
which I ſpeak, has wrought deliverance for them, ſometimes by tear- 
ins alunder the veil which prejudice and error had ſpread over their 
eyes; ſometimes by breaking in pieces the chains of paſſhon in which 
they were held captives: this is what they teſtify, and which would 

be 
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be true without their atteſtation. Let our hearts expand then to the 
conſolations which God addrefles to us by their mouth, and let theſe 
hearts rejoice! * Thou,” Father of the ſpirits of all, © haſt poſſeſſed 
«* my reins: thou haſt covered me in my mother's womb.” FP. 
CXXXIX. 13.—* Behold, I am the Loxp, the God of all fleſh : is there 
*« any thing too hard for me?” Fer. xxxii. 27.—* He doth accord- 
« ing to his will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
* of the earth; and none can ſtay his hand.” Dan. iv. 35.—Beyond a 
doubt © thou canſt not make one hair” of thy head © white or black.” 
Matt. v. 36.—* For a camel to go through the eye of a needle—with 
* men this is impoſſible, but with God all things are poſlible.” Chap. 
xiX. 24, 26.—* Even the youth ſhall faint and be weary, and the 
« young men ſhall utterly fall. But they that wait upon the Lorp 
*« ſhall renew their ſtrength: they ſhall mount up with wings as eagles, 
* they ſhall run and not be weary, and they ſhall walk and not faint.” 
Iſaiah x1. go, 31.—* Every kind of beaſts, and of birds, and of ſer- 
« pents, and things in the ſea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of 
* mankind.” Fam. ii. 7.—And 1s it impoſlible for the Almighty to 
tame the ſavage heart of man, and to reſtore the features of his de- 
graded phyfionomy ? Is it impoſſible for Him, who * 1s able of theſe 
* ſtones to raiſe up children unto Abraham?” Matt. 11. 9g.—* Who 
* hath made man's mouth ? or who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the 
« ſeeing, or the blind? Have not I, the Loxp?” Exod. iv. 11.—He 
who formed the heart of man, and who knows his works, he © ſhall 
* waſh thee, and thou ſhalt be whiter than ſnow.” Pf. li, 7,—** The 
« king's heart,” and that of the ſubjeR, © is in the hand of the Lozp, 
« as the rivers of water: He turneth it whitherſoever he will, —lt 1s 
« God that girdeth me with ſtrength ; he maketh my feet like hinds 
« feet. —He taketh away the heart of ſtone,” and putteth in its place 
« a heart of fleſh.” —He ſeweth not © a piece of new cloth on an old 


« garment, and putteth not new wine into old bottles.” Mark ii. 21,22. 
| He 
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Is it poſſible to confer higher honour on the body of man, than to 
call it the temple of the Spirit of God, the ſanftuary from which the Divi- 
nity delivers his oracles ? What can be ſaid more forcible, in deſcribing 
the depravation of this body, than to call it a profanation, a ſacrilege, 
an outrage committed upon the image of the Divinity?) 


[i 
I conclude with this remarkable paſſage, taken from the ninth chap- 


ter of the Epiſtle to the Romans. 
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* The children being not yet born, neither having done any good 
or evil, that the purpoſe of God, according to election, might ſtand, 
not of works, but of him that calleth, it was ſaid unto her, The 
elder ſhall ſerve the younger. As it 1s written, Jacob have I loved, 
but Eſau have I hated. What ſhall we ſay then? Is there unrigh- 
teouſneſs with God? God forbid. For he ſaith to Moſes, I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have com- 
paſſion on whom 1 will have compaſſion. So then it is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that ſheweth 
mercy. . For the Scripture ſaith unto Pharaoh, Even for this ſame _ 
purpoſe have I raiſed thee up, that I might ſhew my power in 
thee, and that my name might be declared throughout all the earth. 
Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom 


| he will he hardeneth. Thou wilt ſay then unto me, Why doth he 


yet find fault? For who hath reſiſted his will? Nay, but, O man, 
who art thou that replieſt againſt God ? Shall the thing formed ſay. 
to him that formed it, Why haſt thou made me thus? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the ſame lump, to make one veſſel 
unto honour, and another unto diſhonour ? What if God, willing 
to ſhew his wrath, and to make his power known, endured with 
much longſuffering the veſſels of wrath, fitted to deſtruction : and 
that he might make known the riches of his glory in the veſlels of 


his mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory ?” 
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be true without their atteſtation. Let our hearts expand then to the 

conſolations which God addreſſes to us by their mouth, and let theſe 
hearts rejoice! * Thou,” Father of the ſpirits of all, © haſt poſſeſſed 
«* my reins: thou haſt covered me in my mother's womb.” FP/. 
CXXXIX. 13.—* Behold, I am the Lorp, the God of all fleſh: is there 
*« any thing too hard for me?” Yer. xxxii. 27.—* He doth accord- 
« ing to his will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
« of the earth; and none can ſtay his hand.” Dan. iv. 35.—Beyond a 
doubt © thou canſt not make one hair” of thy head © white or black.” 
Matt. v. 36.-—* For a camel to go through the eye of a needle—with 
« men this is impoſſible, but with God all things are poſlible.” Chap. 
xXIX. 24, 26.—* Even the youth ſhall faint and be weary, and the 
« young men ſhall utterly fall. But they that wait upon the Lorp 
*& ſhall renew their ſtrength: they ſhall mount up with wings as eagles, 
*« they ſhall run and not be weary, and they ſhall walk and not faint.” 
Iſaiah xl. go, 31.—" Every kind of beaſts, and of birds, and of ſer- 
* pents, and things in the ſea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of 
* mankind.” Fam. iii. 7.—And 1s it impoſlible for the Almighty to 
tame the ſavage heart of man, and to reſtore the features of his de- 
graded phyfionomy ? Is it impoſſible for Him, who © 1s able of theſe 
* ſtones to raiſe up children unto Abraham?” Matt. 11. 9g.—** Who 
* hath made man's mouth ? or who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the 
« ſeeing, or the blind? Have not I, the Loxgp?” Exod. iv. 11.—He 
who formed the heart of man, and who knows his works, he © ſhall 
** waſh thee, and thou ſhalt be whiter than ſnow.” Pf. li, 7.—* The 
* king's heart,” and that of the ſubjeQ, © is in the hand of the LorD, 
« as the rivers of water: He turneth it whitherſoever he will, —lIt 1s 
« God that girdeth me with ſtrength ; he maketh my feet like hinds 
« feet. —He taketh away the heart of ſtone,” and putteth in its place 
« a heart of fleſh.” —He ſeweth not © a piece of new cloth on an old 


« garment, and putteth not new wine into old bottles.” Mark ii. 21,22. 
He 
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Is it poſſible to confer higher honour on the body of man, than to 
call it the temple of the Spirit of God, the ſanfluary from which the Divi- 
nity delivers his oracles ? What can be ſaid more forcible, in deſcribing 
the depravation of this body, than to call it a profanation, a ſacrilege, 
an outrage committed upon the image of the Divinity?) 


Bo 
I conclude with this remarkable paſſage, taken from the ninth chap- 


ter of the Epiſtle to the Romans. 
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* The children being not yet born, neither having done any good 
or evil, that the purpoſe of God, according to election, might ſtand, 
not of works, but of him that calleth, it was ſaid unto her, 'The 
elder ſhall ſerve the younger. As it 1s written, Jacob have I loved, 
but Eſau have I hated. What ſhall we ſay then? Is there unrigh- 
teouſneſs with God? God forbid. For he faith to Moſes, I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have com- 
paſlion on whom 1 will have compaſſion. So then it is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, . but of God that ſheweth 
mercy. For the Scripture faith unto Pharaoh, Even for this ſame 
purpoſe have I raiſed thee up, that I might ſhew my power in 
thee, and that my name might be declared throughout all the earth. 
Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom 


he will he hardeneth. Thou wilt ſay then unto me, Why doth he 


yet find fault? For who hath reſiſted his will? Nay, but, O man, 
who art thou that replieſt againſt God? Shall the thing formed ſay 
to him that formed it, Why haſt thou made me thus? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the ſame lump, to make one veſlel 
unto honour, and another unto diſhonour? What if God, willing 
to ſhew his wrath, and to make. his power known, endured with 
much longſuffering the veſſels of wrath, fitted to deſtruction: and 
that he might make known the riches of his glory in the veſlels of 


his mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory ?” 
VorL. III. X (Let 
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(Let no perſon be alarmed at this paſſage. An injudicious and il1- 
informed mind alone can be ſtartled at any thing it may pleaſe God 
to ſay and to do. Is it poſhible for us to apprehend, from the beſt of 


Beings, attions or words which are not ſupremely good ? Once 


for all, diflerences muſt exiſt among men, and it is impoſlible to ex- 


plain theſe differences either by reaſonings or by hypotheſes. Some 
have been favoured with reſpe& to figure, and others treated rather 
unkindly. Some are endowed with extraordinary talents; ſome have 
had for their portion a very contratted underſtanding. The differ- 
ence depended entirely on the ſovereign will of God, and he 1s not 
accountable for his condu@ to any one. There are perſons of a 
gentle and good diſpoſition, juſt as there are others whoſe charaer 
is perverſe and intraftable. As in ſociety, riches could not exiſt with- 
out poverty, ſo likewiſe there could be no elevation of rank without 
a correſponding mediocrity. Wherever there 1s ſuch a thing as rela- 
tion, and reciprocity, there muſt of neceſſity be differences, inequali- 
ties, oppoſitions, and contraſts. But, at laſt, every one of us ſhall be 
ſatisfied, both with himſelf, and with every one elle, if he has done 
what depended upon him -to contribute to the advancement of his 
own happineſs, and of that of his fellow creatures. Imperfection 
could not poſſibly have been the end which God propoſed to him- 
ſelf; and this 1s what the Apoſtle announces in the concluſion of his 


diſcourſe.) | 

« God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have 
« mercy upon all. O the depth of the riches both of the wiſdom 
« and knowledge of God! How unſearchable are his judgments, and 
« his ways paſt finding out! For who hath known the mind of the 
« Lord, or who hath been his counſellor? Or who hath firſt given 
* unto Him, and it ſhall be recompenſed unto him again? For of 
« Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things: to Him be 


« glory for ever. Amen.” 


* * * 
XIII. PaAs- 
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XIII. Passacts OF THE BIBLE, 


To ſerve as a Source of Conſolation to thoſe whoſe Phyfionomy has been 
wilfully degraded. 


My Brother, thy face 1s changed, and the depravity of thy heart is 


painted on thy forehead. The ſight of thy own countenance filleth 


thee with horror. Shame and remorſe are preying on the marrow in 
thy bones. Baniſhed to the ſilence of thy cloſet, ſtretched on thy 
bed, to which ſleep is a ſtranger, thou art conſtrained to refle& on 
the wretchedneſs of thy condition ; thou feeleſt thyſelf unworthy of 
the approbation and applauſe beſtowed upon thee by the partiality 
of friendſhip ; thine indignation is rouſed againſt thyſelf, and thou 
calleſt to remembrance, with ſighs, the innocence and ſimplicity of 
thy youth. Deſpair not, however, my Brother! There 1s help for 
thee: let 1t reanimate thy courage. However debaſed the features 
of thy face, there 1s not a ſingle one but what it is in thy power to 
amend and ennoble. Thou wert not deſtined always to remain an 
innocent child, nor couldeſt thou : by ſtumbling and falling thou wert 


to be inſtructed how to walk and to run. Wert thou wounded and 


bruiſed, wert thou plunged into the abyls, there is an arm nigh thee, 
which 1s able to raiſe thee up, to ſtrengthen and to heal thee. When 
I read the writings of thoſe who have had the moſt delightful expe- 
rience of the aid of this almighty arm, my ſoul is filled with joy, and 
I adore in ſilence. Though they were men like ourſelves, expoſed to 
temptation, frequently hurried into dreadful deviations from the right 

' Path, given up to pride, or buried in indolence; though they were 
apoſtates from the faith, and blaſphemers, the powerful hand, of 
which 1 ſpeak, has wrought deliverance for them, ſometimes by tear- 
ing aſunder the veil which prejudice and error had ſpread over their 
eyes; ſometimes by breaking in pieces the chains of paſſion in which 
they were held captives: this is what they teſtify, and which would 
be 
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be true without their atteſtation. Let our hearts expand then to the 
conſolations which God addreſſes to us by their mouth, and let theſe 
hearts rejoice! *© Thou,” Father of the ſpirits of all, © haſt poſſeſſed 
* my reins: thou haſt covered me in my mother's womb.” FP. 
CXXXIX. 19.—* Behold, I am the Lokp, the God of all fleſh: is there 
* any thing too hard for me?” Jer. xxx11. 27.,—* He doth accord- 
* 1ng to his will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
* of the earth; and none can ſtay his hand.” Dan. iv. 35.—Beyond a 
doubt * thou canſt not make one hair” of thy head © white or black.” 
Matt. v. 36.—* For a camel to go through the eye of a needle—with 
* men this 1s impoſſible, but with God all things are poſhble.” Chap. 


| Xix. 24, 26.—* Even the youth ſhall faint and be weary, and the: 


* young men ſhall utterly fall. But they that wait upon the Lorp 
* ſhall renew their ſtrength: they ſhall mount up with wings as eagles, 
* they ſhall run and not be weary, and they ſhall walk and not faint.” 
TJaiah xl. go, 31.—* Every kind of beaſts, and of birds, and of ſer- 
* pents, and things in the ſea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of 
* mankind.” Fam. 111. 7.—And 1s it impoſhble for the Almighty to 
tame the ſavage heart of man, and to reſtore the features of his de- 
graded phyſionomy ? Is it impoſſible for Him, who © 1s able of theſe 
«* ſtones to raiſe up children unto Abraham?” Matt. ui. g.—* Who 
&© hath made man's mouth ? or who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the 


* ſeeing, or the blind? Have not I, the Lord?” Exod. iv. 11.—He 
' who formed the heart of man, and who knows his works, he © ſhall 


* waſh thee, and thou ſhalt be whiter than ſnow.” Pf. li. 7,—*© The 
« king's heart,” and that of the ſubject, © is in the hand of the Lok, 
* as the rivers of water: He turneth it whitherſoever he will.—It 1s 
« God that girdeth me with ſtrength ; he maketh my feet like hinds 
« feet. —He taketh away the heart of ſtone,” and putteth in its place 
« a heart of fleſh.” —He ſeweth not © a piece of new cloth on an old 


« garment, and putteth not new wine into old bottles.” Mark ui. 21,22. 
| He 
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4s 

* Certain perſons have, naturally, ſomething ſo great and ſo noble 
* in their aſpect, that, the moment they are ſeen, they fill the beholder 
* with reſpe&. It 1s not a harſh conſtraint which beſtows this air of 
greatneſs; 1t 1s the effect of a concealed force, which ſecures, to thoſe 
who have it, a decided ſuperiority over others. When Nature im- 
prints on the forehead of any one this air of greatneſs, ſhe deſtines 
him, by that very thing, to command. You feel in him a ſecret 
* power, which ſubdues you, and to which you muſt ſubmit, without 
* knowing wherefore. - With that majeſtic exterior, one reigns as a 
* Sovereign among men.*' Oracle of Gratian, Maxim 42. (This air-of 
greatneſs, of dominion, this decided ſuperiority, which no one can 
miſtake, this innate dignity, has its ſeat in the look, in the contour 
and form of the eyelids : the noſe, in this caſe, is almoſt always very 
bony near the root; it 1s likewiſe ſomewhat arched, and its contour 
has ſomething extraordinary. Recollect, to be convinced of this, 


good portraits of Henry IV. of Lewes XIV. of Bayard, of Van Dyk, and 
- Others.) 


Lag 


c 


[1 


GL 

* There are only four principal kinds of look, which are all very 
* different from one another; that is to ſay, the look 1s lwely, or 
* drowſy, or fixed,-or vague. | 

(In order to make proof of a general propoſition, it is ſufficient to 
examine if it can be applied to particular caſes. Refer every phyſi- 
onomical aſlertion to the face of one of your friends, or of your 
enemies, and you will ſoon diſcover what degree of truth or falſhood 
the remark contains, and how far it is preciſe or vague. Let us make 
an experiment on the obſervation which I have juſt quoted, and we 
ſhall ſee, with certainty, that a great number of looks cannot be com- 


prehended under theſe four general denominations. Such, for ex- 
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ample, is the ſerene look, ſo widely different from the vely, and which 
neither 1s, nor ought to be, ſo fixed as the melancholy look, nor ſo vague 
as the ſanguime. Such is likewiſe a glance at once fixed and rapid, 
which, if I may uſe the expreſfion, ſeizes and penetrates obje&ts. There 
is another look which 1s at the ſame time calm and agitated, without 
being either phlegmatic or choleric. It were poſſible, if 1 am not miſ- 
taken, to imagine a more happy claſſification of looks than that of our 
Author ; to divide them, for example, into ae, into paſſive, and into 
ſuch as have both theſe qualities at the ſame time ; into mtenfrve and 
extenſive ; attraftive, repulſrve, and mdifferent ; tenſe, relaxed, and forced ; 
expreſſive, and imexpreſſive ; tranquil, permanent, and careleſs ; open, and 
reſerved ; fimple, and compound ; dire&, and rambling ; cold, and amorous; 
ſoft, firm, bold, ſincere, &c.) 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL MISCELLANIES. 


SUMMARY OF FRAGMENT SECOND. 


Cnae. I. Of the TEMPERAMENTS, with Additions. 


Cray. II. Of the STRENGTH and WEAKNESS of CONSTITUTION, 
with Additions. 


CHay. III. Of the STATE of HEALTH and SICKNESS, or an ESSAY 
o0N SYMPTOMS. 


CHar. IV. Of YouTn and OLD Acg, with Additions. 


FRAGMENT SECOND. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL MISCELLANIES. 


GAP. 


Of the TEMPERAMENTS. 


A MINUTE detail, a diſſertation in form upon the 'Temperaments, 
will probably be expected in this Work ;—but ſuch expeQation will 
be diſappointed. Haller and Z:mmermann, Kempf and Oberreit, have 
beſtowed a thorough inveſtigation on this ſubject; and a multi- 
tude of authors, from Ar:ſtotle down to Huart, from Huart to Boek- 
men, and from Boekhmen to Lawaz, have ſaid ſo much of it, that it 


ſeems entirely exhauſted ; I ſhall therefore only glance at it by the 
Way. ne 68: 

As every one of us has his proper form, and proper phyſionomy, 
ſo alſo every human body, or, rather, every body, in general, is com- 
poſed, according to fixed rules, of different ingredients, homogeneous 
and heterogeneous; and I cannot doubt for a ſingle inſtant, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion, that, in the great magazine of God, there 
exiſts, for every individual, a formula of preparation, a ſpecial ordon- 
nance, which determines the duration of his life, the ſpecies of his 
ſenſibility and aCtivity : hence it follows, that every body has its 
proper individual temperament, its peculiar degree of irritability and 
elaſticity. It is equally inconteſtable, that humidity and dryneſs, heat 

VorL, III. Aa and 
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and cold, are the four principal qualities of body; juſt as it is certain 
that theſe qualities have for their baſis water and earth, fire and arr. 
From hence naturally ariſe four princtepal Temperaments : the choleric, 
in which heat predominates ; the phlegmatic, in which humidity pre- 
vails; the fanguane, where there is moſt air; and the melancholic, where 
| l/ earth has the aſcendant : in other words, the predominant element is 
! i that of which moſt particles enter into the compoſition of the mals of | 
| | | blood and nervous fluid; and it is in this laſt part, eſpecially, that they 
are converted into ſubſtances infinitely ſubtile, I may ſay volatile. 
11 But in admitting all theſe propoſitions, it will likewiſe, I hope, be 
| granted me, firſt, That theſe four principal ingredients being ſuſcep- 
[1 tible of endleſs. change and combination, there muſt thence reſult a 
great number of temperaments, whoſe predominant principle 1t will 
be frequently difhcult to diſtinguiſh ; eſpecially when it 1s conſt- 
dered, that the concourſe and reciprocal attraftion of theſe ingred1- 
ents may eaſily produce, or detach, a new power, of a chara&er totally 
different. This new dominating power may be ſo varied, ſo com- 
plicated, that no one of the received denominations can be adapted 
to 1t. 

Secondly, Another obſervation of much more importance, and to 
which {till leſs attention 1s paid, 1s, that there exiſts in Nature a great 
number of elements, or, if you will, of ſubſtances, which may enter 
into the compoſition of bodies, and which are, properly ſpeaking, 
neither water, nor air, nor fhre, nor earth ; ſubſtances of which, uſu- 
ally, too little account is made in our Theories of the Temperaments, 
and which, nevertheleſs, occupy a very eſſential place in Nature. 
Such are, for example, oul, mercury, ether, the elefric matter, the mag- 
netic fluid, (I forbear to mention, together with theſe, ſubſtances 
| purely hypothetical ; ſuch as the pmguid acid of Meyer, the frigorific 
_— | matter of Schmidt, the fixed air of Black, the nitrous air of the Abbe 
w Fontana.) Suppoſing only three or four of theſe new elements— 
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and there may | be hundreds, for which we have not yet found 
names—ſuppoſing, I ſay, only three or four of them, how many new 
general claſſes of temperaments will they not produce, and what a 
multitude of ſubdiviſions will enſue ? Why not an oily temperament 
as well as a watery? an ethereal as well as an aerial? a mercurial as 
well as a terreſtrial ? | 

How many remarkable compoſitions, or ſubſtantial forms, are pro- 
duced from the phlogiſtic matter of Stahl alone ? Subſtances otly, bitu- 
minous, refinous, glutinous, milky, gelatinous, buttery or greaſy, cheeſy, 
ſoapy, waxy, camphorous, phoſphoric, ſulphurous, &c. and of all theſe 
ſubſtances, there is not a ſingle one which ought to be confounded 
with the others, each having its particular properties and effects, as 
well in Nature as in Art. To the ſubſtantial forms above mentioned 
we might ſtill add, the metallic compoſition or form, with the different 
ſpecies which are ſubordinate to it; for it has been long ago de- 
cided that the maſs of our blood contains ferruginous particles. 
Earth alone, for example, how many ſorts of ſalts does it not con- 
| taim? Of conſequence, the denomination of the terreſtrial tempera- 
ment, or the ſaline temperament, preſents only a very vague idea, 
ſeeing ſalts differ from one another as much as heat and cold, ſeeing 
there 1s ſuch a prodigious diſtance between the ac:d and the alkaline 
ſalt, the two general ſpecies which form, or which compoſe, all the 
others. SN 

It appears to me, therefore, that, in order to arrive at an exact 
knowledge of the Temperaments, as well in Phyſiognomy as in Medi- 
_ cine, it would be proper to lay open for ourſelves a more dire& and 
ealy route than that which has hitherto been purſued : it would be 
neceſſary, leſs or more, to renounce the ancient diſtintions, and to 
eſtabliſh new ones, which, from being more numerous, would only be 
ſo much the clearer and more accurate. Whatever be the interior 
nature. of the body, whatever be the matter of which it is compoſed, 
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its organization, the conſtitution of its blood, its nervous ſyſtem, the 


kind of life to which it is deſtined, the nouriſhment it receives— 


the reſult of all this never preſents more than a certarn degree of wnri- 
tability and elaſticity, after a groen point. Thus juſt as the elaſticity of 
the air differs according to its temperature, and cannot be determined 
by an internal analyſis, but only by the degrees of its attivity—it 
might be poſſible, if I am not miſtaken, to employ the ſame opera- 
tion, in order to aſcertain the Temperaments of the human body. 
Their internal analyſis is impoſſible, or, at leaſt, extremely difficult ; 


but the reſult of the ſubſtances of which they are compoled 1s always 


poſitive, and marks a certain degree F writability, w—_ a gen point of 
wrnitation. | 

Theſe reflections induce me to believe that, by means of barome- 
trical and thermometrical eſtimates, it might be poſhble to determine 
all the temperaments, with much greater facility and exaQtneſs than 
has hitherto been done, in following the ancient claſſification. "This 
laſt, however, ſhould, at the ſame time, be preſerved, but only for 
caſes in which it were impoſlible to adopt a poſitive degree of irri- 
tability or non-irritability—caſes, for example, in which, in the com- 
poſition that is at preſent denominated melancholic, the degree of 
irritability, in one and the ſame object, ſhould never riſe above tem- 
perate, and, in the choleric compoſition, ſhould never fall below 
temperate. : 

As to the four common temperaments, their irritability aidghe like- 
wiſe be conſidered after the marked effetts which reſult from them, 
after the propenſity which makes every one in particular prefer the 
high or the low, diſtance or proximity. Thus it is that the choleric tem- 
perament ever aims at riſing: fearleſs of danger, it takes a daring 
flight. More timid, on the contrary, the mclancholic digs, explores 
to the bottom : it loves the ſolid, and cleaves to it. The ſanguine 


launches into a diſtant region, and is loſt in endleſs wanderings. 
'The 
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The phlegmatic thinks neither of riſing nor ſinking, nor of diſtant 
proſpeRAs ; he attempts only what he can obtain quietly and without 
effort, only what 1s within his reach : he makes choice of the ſhorteſt 
road in perambulating the contracted horizon which he has traced 
out for himſelf, and will ſeldom make one ſtep beyond the abſolutely 
neceſſary. 

Could the temperature of the human body be determined like 
that of the air, we ſhould apply ourſelves to aſcertain, by the degree 
of irritability, the eſſence and the amount of each temperament, and 
all that could contribute to render the knowledge of it more uſeful 
to us. 

I ſee a great many perſons of whom it would be 1mpoſlible for me 
to ſay to which of the four known temperaments they belong ; but 
_ if we could ſettle a ſcale of a hundred degrees, for the ſenſibility 
Which one and the ſame given object might excite, I would engage, 
in moſt caſes, to indicate, after accurate obſervations, in what tenth 
diviſion of the ſcale ſuch or ſuch an individual ought to be ranked. 
I muſt always inſiſt on one and the ſame given objeft, and this is abſo- 
lutely neceſlary ; for {ince each temperament has its proper 1rritability 
in the high, in the low, &c. there muſt alſo be a fixed point, to which 
they may all be compared at once, and which may operate upon 
them ; juſt as the thermometer gives accurate indications, only from 
its always remaining in the ſame place. 


Every one 15s at liberty to ſettle this fixed point according to his 
own pleaſure. 

Every man might make choice of himſelf, for the thermometer of 
the temperaments which a& upon him. The Vignette of page 75, of 
Vol. IL. may ſerve to explain my idea. 

In eſtimating the temperaments, Or, rather, the degree of irrita- 


bility upon one and the ſame given object, two things are carefully 
Vor. 1II. B b to 
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to be diſtinguiſhed: a momentaneous tenſion, and the irritability in 
general ; or, in other words, the phy/ſionomy and the pathos of the 
temperament. 

It is farther to be obſerved, that the temperature, or the irritability 
of the nervous ſyſtem of every organic being, correſponds to con- 
tours determinate or determinable : that the profile alone, for exam- 
ple, preſents lines whoſe flexion enables us to ſettle the degree of irri- 
tability. | 

All the contours of the profile of the face, or of the human body 

in general, preſent charaReriſtic lines, which we may conſider at leaſt 
in two different ways: firſt, according to their znterzor nature; then, 
_ according to their pofitzon., Their mmterior nature is of two ſorts, 
ſtraight, or curved; the exterior is perpendicular, or oblique. Both 
have ſeveral ſubdiviſions, but which may be eaſily reduced to 
claſſes. If we added beſides, to theſe contours of the profile, ſome 
fundamental lines of the forehead, placed one above another, I 
ſhould no longer doubt of arriving at the capacity of deducing 
from them the temperature of every individual in general, the 
higheſt and the loweſt degree of his irritability, for every given 
object. | | 

The pathos of the temperament, the inſtant of its aftual irritation, 
diſcovers itſelf in the movement of the muſcles, which 1s always de- 
_ pendent on the conſtitution and the form of the individual. It 1s 
true that every human face, every head, is ſuſceptible, to a certain 
degree, of all the movements of the paſſions ; but as it is infinitely 
more difficult to find out, and to determine, this degree than the con- 
tours, in a ſtate of reſt, and that theſe laſt enable us, beſides, to judge, 
by induRtion, of the degree of elaſticity and of irritability, we might 
confine ourſelves, at ſetting out, to theſe contours alone, and even 
ſatisfy ourſelves with the line of the face in profile, or the funda- 

mental 
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mental line of the forehead, ſince the head is the ſummary of the 
whole body, and the profile, .or the fundamental line of the forehead, 
is, in its turn, the ſummary of the head. We are already fo far ad- 
vanced as to know that the more a line approaches to the circular 
form, and, a fortiorr, to the oval, the more repugnant it is to the heat 
of the choleric temperament : that, on the contrary, it is a more or 
leſs certain indication of this temperament, in proportion as it is 
ſtraight, oblique, or cut ſhort. 
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We ſpoke a little ago of charaCters formed for command: here 
are four prohles which furniſh examples of this. Notwithſtanding 
the ſmallneſs of the deſign, ſo unfavourable to great effe&t, you find 
in theſe faces an impreſs of ſuperiority, which nothing can efface. 
Each of them is deſtined to rule, and his form alone calls him to a 
diſtinguiſhed rank. The forehead, which is the principal ſeat of the 
natural faculties, has been very imperfealy conveyed in theſe four 
figures, and even weakened in the three firſt ; but the face taken in 
whole, ſufficiently indicates ſovereign authority ; and this expreſſion 
is confirmed in particular by the noſe, eſpecially in No.2 and 4, 
whoſe look, beſides, is ſo energetical :—1, appears to have moſt gentle- 
neſs and weakneſs; 2, moſt firmneſs and courage; 3, moſt circum- 


ſpettion; 4, moſt ſenſe, dignity, and modeſty. 


AD DI- 
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However pitiful may be the manner of the drawing, the contours 
of theſe heads ſtill preſent charaCters ſimilar to the preceding, and in 


*which it would be difficult for any one to miſtake. "They wanted 


neither laurel nor crown, nor ſacerdotal ornament, to announce the 
eminence of their rank. No. 1 has not the ſame air of greatneſs as 
the other two, but he has ſo much the more ſerenity, reaſon, and 
affability: with ſuch a phyſionomy, the heart is ſatisfied, and the mind 
performs, with eaſe, all it wiſhes. The form of the face, in the 
whole, and eſpecially the eye and the noſe, will always ſecure to 2, 
a majeſty truly regal, which no portrait, no caricature is able to 
deſtroy. Finally, the auguſt forehead of g, his eyebrows, his pene- 
trating look, his energetic noſe, and particularly the force of the jaw, 
will convince every beholder that the finger of God marked this face 
with the manifeſt tokens of a great Prince. 
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We are already acquainted, leſs or more, with theſe four pro- 
files, from the firſt Volume: this is the place- to examine them in 
detail. He | 

1. Every thing here announces the phlegmatic : all the parts of the - 
face are blunted, fleſhy, rounded. Only the eye is a little too cho- 
leric ; and if the eyebrows were placed higher, and not quite ſo thick 
of hair, they would be ſo much the more analogous to the character. 
This phyſionomy does not belong to a mind altogether brutal: 1 

| ſhould rather aſcribe to it a certain degree of good humour and a” 
retentive memory. To complete the idea of a true phlegmatic, the 
mouth ought to be more open, the lips ſofter and hanging. 

2. You ſee at once the choleric man, though the eyebrow might be 
thicker, the point of the noſe ſharper and more energetic, the noſtril 
larger, and marking a ſtronger reſpiration. 'The look ought to have 

been 
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been more lively and animated ; in its preſent ſtate, I conſider it as 
too voluptuous. The forehead, likewiſe, is too fine, and has not 
protuberances ſufhcient. In perſons violently choleric, the globe of 
the eye is prominent; you perceive a good deal of white below the 
eyeball, and at the ſame time the upper eyelid retires, ſo as almoſt 
wholly to diſappear, while the eye continues open ; or elſe, if the 
eye 1s ſunk, the contours of it are very ſtrongly marked. Thoſe of 
the phlegmatic, on the contrary, are ſofter, more blunted, more re- 
laxed, and leſs on the ſtretch. Viewed in profile, the eye of the 
choleric preſents contours violently curved, while in the phlegmatic 
they are ſlightly waved. It 1s to be underſtood, however, that theſe 
| figns are not the only characteriſtic ones: that they do not belong 
excluſively'to all choleric, nor to al! phlegmatic perſons ; but it is 
1mpoſſible to have them without being either choleric or phlegmatic. 
An under lip which advances 1s always the indication of this laſt 


temperament : 1t proceeds from a ſuperabundance, and not a poverty 


of humours ; 1f, beſides, it is angulous, and ſtrongly expreſſed (even 
more than in this profile) it becomes the mark of phlegm, mixed 
with a tinQure of choler ; that is to ſay, of a tranquil humour, which 
1s capable of giving way to the fr/ ebulltions of choler. If the 
under lip is ſoft, cut ſhort, as it were, and pendent—then it is unmixed 
phlegm. | 

3. This is the image of a ſanguine charaQter, which has got too 
much phlegm. That excepted, the eye, the forehead, and the noſe, 


are in perfe& truth. Without being too arched, or too harſh, or 


| too contrafted, theyghave ſoftneſs and preciſion at the ſame time. 
The mouth too is fl guine, and diſcovers a propenſity to pleaſure. I 

obſerve a little too much phlegm in the chin. 
4. There is moſt truth in the profile of the melancholic. That 
look, obſtinately dejetted, will not raiſe itſelf to contemplate and 
to 
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to admire the wonders of the ſtarry firmament. One. dark point 
attaches him to the earth, and abſorbs all his thoughts. The lip, the 
chin, the folds of the cheek, announce a mind gloomy and moroſe, 
which never expands .to joy. The whole of the form, and the fur- 
rows of the forehead, are abſolutely repugnant to gatety; every thing, 
even to that long lank hair, adds to the air of ſadneſs which is ſpread 
over this figure. The noſe might excite a ſuſpicion of a kind of 
penetration reſpecting intricate ſubjects. 

There are melancholics of a very ſanguine temperament. Irritable 
to the laſt degree, endowed with a moral ſenſe the moſt exquilite, 
they ſuffer themſelves to be hurried into vice: they deteſt it, and 
yet have not ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt. The ſadneſs and dejettion 
to which they are a prey, are depicted in a look which ſtrives to 
conceal itſelf, and in certain ſmall irregular wrinkles which are formed 
on the forehead. And whereas melancholics, properly ſo called, 
have uſually a cuſtom of ſhutting the mouth, thoſe of whom I ſpeak 
always keep it ſomewhat open. Melancholy perſons frequently have 
_ little noſtrils: rarely will you _ them with beautiful and well-ſet 
teeth. 
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Four caricatures, I ſhall be told, and I admit it; and I will even 


add, that every portrait, every drawing, 1s leſs or more ſo. Such as 
they are, however, theſe heads are ſufficiently ſignificant to ſerve as a 
text for important obſervations. 

1. Melancholic-ſanguine, if we judge from the forchead ; Hhlegmatic, 
if we attend to the mouth. 

2. Choleric-melancholic, to judge from the forchead and the eye- 
brow. 

3. Unmaxed phlegm ; the forehead and eye ſupport this deciſion. 

4: Phlegm-melancholic. 

All forcheads of the form of No. 1, have a fund of cnidnchaly 


' or ſadneſs, which is frequently occaſioned by ſentiments of love :— 


2, and 3, approach pretty near to it. The upper part of noſe 1, has 
more firmneſs than the other three : that of 4, announces moſt ſenſe. 
Vor. III. D d The 
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The open mouths of 1, and 2, diſcover a phlegm which ſeems to 
form a contraſt with foreheads ſo choleric. The whole of 3, denotes 
a feeble charaGter, always floating, always in trepidation, and diſ- 
couraged -by a mere nothing :—4, is a man of ſincerity, though a 
little rough: his converſation is dry and laconic, but you may 
confidently reſt on what he ſays. "The under part of face g, is 
extremely ſanguine ; that of 2, has a determined air, Eye 4, is at 
once choleric and melancholic. I would aſlign, in general, to 
profile 1, moſt obſtinacy; to g, moſt flexibility; to 4, moſt firm- 


"nels. 
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To judge of them according to the uſual method, the firſt of theſe 
faces is phlegmatic-choleric ; the ſecond, ſanguine-phlegmatic ; the 
third, phlegmatic-ſanguine ; the fourth, choleric-melancholic :—but 
how little 1s conveyed by this enumeration! Theſe repreſent four 
worthleſs men who appear to accuſe, before our Lord, the woman 
taken in adultery. Each of them, in his way, inſpires horror by his 
air of malignity, and announces an unrelenting diſpoſition, which is 
not to be mollited. Let every one who reads this be on his guard 
againſt contracting friendſhip with perſons who have any reſemblance 
to them. Wretches like theſe are loſt to all ſenſe of moral virtue ; 
and you for whom 1 write are not ſo. Their enjoyments are nothing 
but brutality. They have ſold themſelves to do evil. All theſe four 
would have given their ſuffrages to condemn Calas to the wheel: the 
firſt with a ſtupid and brutal hardneſs of heart; the ſecond with a 
ſanguinary phlegm ; the third with a ſneering indifference; the fourth 
with an obſtinate and deliberate cruelty. Not a particle of ſenſibi- 
lity ; no tin&ure of compaſſion; they are acceſſible on no ſide.— 
FLY THE WICKED, THEY ARE INCORRIGIBLE. 
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FRAGMENT SECOND. 


ADDITION EF. 


1. Phlegmatic-choleric, a kind of half underſtanding ; one of the 
moſt trivial of phyſtonomies, the eye, and part of the noſe, excepted. 
This is an indolent and indifferent ſpe&ator. One fingle trifling idea 
engroſſes him entirely, abſorbs all his faculties, fills his whole brain : 
limited to that only obje&, his eye perceives and embraces it with 
tolerable accuracy and diſtinneſs, but dwells for ever only on its 


{urface. 
2. The caricature of a great man ſanguine-choleric. Were it 
poſſible for the original of this head ever to fink into childiſhneſs, 
this is nearly the mien he would aſſume. With ſuch an eyebrow, 
ſuch an eye examines objects clearly, and to the bottom. The fore- 

| head 1s conſtructed for depoſiting a world of 1deas: attending to pro- 
portion, the noſe is a little too obtuſe below : there is wit and gaiety 
in the mouth. 


, 


Z. Three- 
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| 3. Three-fourths phlegmatic, the other fourth ſanguine-choleric. 
The mouth and under part of the face balance, or, rather, eclipſe 
the ſmall portion of good ſenſe which the forehead and noſe pro- 
miſed. 5 
4. A charadter dry, terreſtrial, harſh, infenſible to joy, and yet not 
abſolutely melancholic. How all the parts of the face are blunted, 
I had almoſt ſaid, pared! This man 1s ever doubting and balancing : 
he reje&s every thing that is not certain, every thing that is only half 
true, every thing that is not proved up to demonſtration. By putting 
his wiſdom continually on the ſtretch, he runs the riſk every moment 


_ of playing the fool, and his exceſlive rigidity may eafily degenerate 
into tyranny. 


ADDITION 06, 


He who ſeeks for and loves truth, may, every moment, ſatisfy him- 


ſelf how difhcult it is to arrange certain phyſionomies, in the order of 


| the four received temperaments. There is an infinite number of per- 
ſons whoſe predominant temperament it is almoſt impoſlible to indi- 
cate; or elſe, if you attempt to charaQerize it in the lump, your defi- 
nitions will be neither accurate nor inſtructive. Thus, for example, 
we may ſay of a thouſand perſons, that the choleric is their dominating 
temperament—but this does not bring us a ſingle ſtep forward ; for 
theſe thouſand individuals have fo little reſemblance, the diverſity of 
their taſtes 1s ſo prodigious, their mode of feeling differs ſo widely, 
that your claſſification, were it otherwiſe exa&, will not make them 
better known. The ſame holds good with reſpect to the phlegmatic 
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temperament, and the other two. The profile below repreſents a man 
ſingularly judicious, replete with calmneſs, taſte, and gentleneſs, and 
yet of an enterprizing character; one of thoſe men of whom you 
ought to ſay nothing, and with whom whole volumes might be filled. 
Which of the four temperaments would you aflign to him? No one, 
I ſhould anſwer; and yet they may be all traced on that phyſionomy. 
The noſe 1s rather choleric; it is, likewiſe, a little ſanguine, as well 
as the mouth : there is a tincture of melancholy in the eye: the chin 
and the cheeks are more or leſs phlegmatic. 


111 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL MISCELLANIES. 


ADDETION-H 


Take this figure from head to foot, 


complete phlegmatic. 


and it muſt excite the 1dea of a 
No force appears in the features, no tenſion 


hroughout the ſame degree of drowlineſs, 
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112 FRAGMENT SECOND. 


ADDITION FL 


The choleric-phlegmatic evidently predominates in this charaQter, 
This man is not formed for voluptuous enjoyment, for the epicuriſm 
of the ſanguine: neither do you ſee in him the genius of the melan- 
cholic, abſorbed in profound reveries : nevertheleſs the contours of the 
face are too ſharp, too angulous, to expreſs unmixed phlegm. He 
- cannot, in truth, be called ſtupid ; but his mind, not having received 
the ſmalleſt cultivation, has loſt much of its natural force. He may be 
ſincere, obliging, benevolent, and well-intentioned; but, I will anſwer 
for it, he will never be ſuſceptible of much tenderneſs, nor of great 
delicacy of ſentiment. In the ſtate of weakneſs to which he 1s reduced, 
he as merely as a machine: he knows nothing of order in condutt; 
nothing remains but the ſimple mechaniſm of his departed energy. 
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ADDITION K. 
A fick perſon, whoſe temperament it is difficult to determine. There 
is nothing ſanguine here, and, if you compare him with the indolent 
being whom we ſaw lately ſeated in his eaſy chair, nothing phlegma- 
tic. The whole together, however, ſuppoſes a choleric propenſity, 
and the cavity above the eye preſages melancholic clouds. I think 
this man muſt have been a good labourer, faithful to his employer, 
and exaCt in performing the taſk aſſigned him. With a charaQter ſo 
firm, and ſo little under the dominion of any one temperament, it 
requires no great effort to be aſſiduous and orderly. 
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114 FRAGMENT SECOND. 


ADDITION L 


Here 1s a face which, with ſtriftneſs of propriety, may be denomi- 
nated phlegmatic-ſanguine. This forehead, which flopes ſo violently, 
and its ſmooth contour, are ſtrongly allied to the ſanguine tempera- 
ment ; but, exaggerated as they are in the drawing, they become 
almoſt the mark of obſtinacy. All things conſidered, I ſhould take 
this man for a half genius: I ſhould afſign him his place at the line 
which ſeparates wiſdom from folly. The mouth is very ſanguine ; 
the noſe is ſomewhat leſs ſo ; and the eye, in other reſpeds ſprightly 
enough, would have the ſame character, if it were not obſcured by a 
tint of melancholy. 
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ADDITION M. 


I will not heſitate a moment to ſay that the profile, at the bottom 
of the page, is of a ſanguine charaQter ; but ſtill this definition is of no 


uſe, becauſe there is here a concourſe of ſeveral temperaments. I will 


add, therefore, that the original of this portrait knows how to enjoy 
life as a wiſe man; if he does not introduce refinement into his plea- 
ſures, he, at leaſt, ſhuns exceſs. The turn of his mind ſuppoſes more 
ſoftneſs than harſhneſs, more dignity than elevation; a firm charaQter 


rather than violent paſſions; a tranſient vivacity rather than laſting 


reſentment. The eyebrow expreſſes very well what is choleric in this 


head: the eye is a compoſition of melancholy and phlegm, and the 


ſame mixture appears alſo in the outline extending from the ear to 
the chin; but, in the whole of the profile, you perceive a ſanguine 
ground, heighrened with a tint of the choleric. 
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FRAGMENT SECOND. 


ADDITION N. 


On the ſcore of temperament, this phyſionomy is very difficult to 
 charaQterize. It 1s too marked for the phlegmatic, too gentle for the 
choleric, too ſerious for the ſanguine ; too open, not profound enough, 
nor ſufficiently furrowed, for the melancholic. A temperament ſan- 
guine-phlegmatic ſeems, however, to prevail. The forehead and the 
noſe promiſe, beyond all doubt, a mind which refle&s maturely, and 
atts with prudence. This 1s a man of underſtanding, whom no one 
can deny to have talents: perhaps he will produce nothing new, but 
he will underſtand ſo much the better to chooſe, to arrange, and to 
combine the materials which are at his diſpoſal. A retentive memory, 
an eaſy elocution, a happy choice of expreſſion, ardent zeal in the 
proſecution of an objet—theſe are the qualities which ſeem particu- 
larly to diſtinguiſh phyſionomies of this ſpecies. 
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ADDIIIUN Or 


117 


This 1s what I call a face thoroughly honeſt, but whoſe tempera- 
ment it is difficult to indicate. The ſoundeſt reaſon, without genius 
properly ſo called; a tender ſenſibility, clear of all affeQtation ; reQi- 
tude founded on energy of character ; a wiſdom which turns to good 
account every leſſon taught by experience; clearneſs of idea, dignity 
of expreſſion, coolneſs and vigour when attion 1s neceſſary, modeſty 
without puſillanimity—this 1s what you ſee in this profile, as well as 
I do. The forehead is ſanguine-phlegmatic; the eye and the noſe 
choleric-ſanguine ; the mouth ſanguine-melancholic ; the under part 


of the face phlegmatic-ſanguine. 
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118 FRAGMENT SECOND. 


ADDITION -P. 


Here a phlegmatic melancholy has the aſcendant. This is a ſullen 
humour, ſluggiſh, and loth to yield. The melancholy air of this face 
proceeds from the lengthened form of the upper part ; the under, 
fleſhy and rounded, indicates a ſoft indolence ; but the whole pro- 
miſes, however, a calm ſpirit, the friend of order and of repoſe, and 
the enemy of every ſpecies of confuſion. You will be ſtruck with the 
phlegm of this character, 1t you pay attention to the mouth, and to 
the contour extending from the ear to the chin ; its melancholic pro- 
penſity is altogether as diſtin&tly expreſſed by the eye, and by the noſe 
jutting over theſe thick lips. The noſe, taken apart, announces much 
judgment and reflection. | 
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ADDITION @. 


A decided propenſity to melancholy, but a ſpecies of melancholy 
which I ſhould be tempted to denominate that of penetration. You 
ſee, at the firſt glance, that this 1s not an ordinary man. The ſlight 
choleric-phlegmatic tint, which you diſcover in his phyſionomy, is 
abſorbed by the melancholic tone of the whole. Fear and diſtruſt are 
the principal affe&ions of an organization ſo religious ; pardon me the 
expreſſion. A noſe like this is the mark of a gentle energy, and of 
conſummate prudence. The eye and the mouth denote a min fit for 
the cabinet, capable of tracing a plan, and of calculating the reſult. 
Nature did not form him for enterprizes which demand great bodily 
ſtrength, but diſpoſed his mind to feel, with exquiſite ſenſibility, intel- 
lectual beauties, and particularly, calmly to reliſh thoſe whoſe reality 
he knows by experience. | Re 
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FRAGMENT SECOND. 


ADDITION KR. 


We ſhould be warranted in ſaying that the temperament before us 
is very phlegmatic, very ſanguine ; we ſhould have quite as much 
reaſon to ſay that 1t 1s choleric, and, even to a certain point, melan- 
cholic. If the copy be exact, the original of this portrait 1s not a great 
genius ; but neither can he be an ordinary man, and ſtill leſs a little 
mind. The forehead inclines to a choleric-ſanguine diſpoſition, infi- 
nitely happy, and modihed by a {light infufion of phlegm. The ſame 
holds as to the noſe and the mouth; the under part of the face is 
phlegmatic-ſanguine. A calm and manly eloquence flows from theſe 
lips. The eyes are too vaguely deſigned to be in harmony with the 
forehead: they do not ſay all that this perſon would wiſh them to 
expreſs. With ſuch a phyſionomy, the proprietor muſt neceſſarily be 
a man' of probity. 
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ADDITION Ss. 
A good, gentle, and peaceable charaQter, of a ſanguine-phlegmatic 


temperament. The goodneſs is depicted in his eyes; the mouth breathes 
only peace, and an amiable ſerenity is diffuſed over the whole counte- 


nance. This man is incapable of giving offence to any one, and who 
could ever ſuffer himſelf deſignedly to offend him? He loves tranquil- 
lity, order, and ſimple elegance. He takes a clear view of the obje&t 
he examines; he thinks accurately ;. his ideas and-his reaſonings are 
always equally well followed up: his mind reje&s all that is falſe or 
obſcure. He gives with a liberal hand, he forgives with a generous 
heart, and takes delight in ſerving his fellow creatures. You may ſafely 
depend on what he ſays, on what he promiſes. His ſenſibility never 
degenerates into weakneſs: he efteems worth, find it where he may. 
He is not indifferent to the pleaſures of life; but ſuffers not himſelf to 
be enervated by them. This. is not what is uſually denominated a great 

 man—but he poſſeſſes a much'more exalted charaſter; he is the ho- 
Nour of humanity, and of his rank in life. ReſpeCtable perſonage, I 
know you not; I am, entirely i in the dark concerning you—but you 
ſhall not eſcape me in the great day which ſhall colle& us all together; 


and your form, diſengaged and purified from- all earthly imperfeQion> 


ſhall appear to me, and ſtrike my raviſhed eye in the mid(t of myriads. 
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122 FRAGMENT SECOND 
ADDITION T. 

The profile of one of the moſt ſolid and reſpeCtable men with whom 
I am acquainted, and who is at once melancholic, choleric, phlegmatic, 
and ſanguine. The melancholic principle, which predominates in this 
temperament, makes him exquiſitely quick-fighted to the ſlighteſt im- 
perfettions ; but if ever he 1s rigid to excels, it 1s rather in ſpying and 
cenſuring faults in himſelf, than in others. Such firmneſs and modera- 
tion—ſuch clearneſs of underſtanding and energy of charatter—ſo 
much ſeverity, corre&ed by ſo much gentleneſs—a contempt ſo de- 
cided for the vanities of the world, and, at the ſame time, ſo juſt an 
eſtimation of the innocent pleaſures of hife—that implacable hatred of 
vice, and that tender affection for the perſon of the vicious—on one 
hand, a dignity of reaſon, riſing above prejudice; on the other, a philo- 
ſophic tolerance, conforming itſelf, with condeſcenſion, to received 
modes and practices. All this ſuppoſes the happieſt mixture of the 
four temperaments, and 1s a farther confirmation of one of my favourite 
poſitions, That melancholy and phlegm are indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
genius and true greatneſs. In the profile before us, the character of the 
eye 1s melancholic, and that of the mouth melancholic ; a difference 
which, however, does not in the leaſt mar the harmony of the whole. 
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ADDITION U. 


You will be diſpoſed to rank this face among the phlegmatics. The 
mouth, a little too ſoft, compared with the other features, and the 
rather relaxed contour of the chin, would juſtify your claſſification. 
But then what will you ſay of the forehead and of the noſe? Would 
| you expett the calmneſs and energy, the wiſdom and firmneſs which 
they expreſs, from a charater governed by a predominant phlegm ? 
or elſe, to which of the other three temperaments will you exclu- 
fively refer theſe qualities? It 1s an embarraſling queſtion. So much 
wiſdom belongs not to the choleric man; the melancholic is ſcarcely 
capable of ſuch a degree of ſerenity; and the ſanguine 1s, uſually, 
leſs ſolid. If you are ſo fortunate .as to fall in with a man whoſe 
forehead, noſe, and eyebrows, are in ſuch perfect conformity—ſtand 
ſtill, accoſt him reſpe&fully, and intreat his permiſſion to apply to 
him, when you have occaſion, for his good advice. | 
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ADDITION YV. 


A choleric-ſanguine temperament, and ſomewhat inclined to phlegm. 
The lower part of the profile announces, beyond the poſhibility of 
being miſtaken, the choleric charatter—a will that muſt be obeyed, a 
mind prompt to form deſigns, aftive in condutting them, impatient to 
behold the accompliſhment. The ſanguine part is charaQterized by 
the noſe, and by that forehead, ſo rich in ideas, ſo qualified to view 
objects in their true light, and to embrace them in all their extent. 
The under part is phlegmatic-ſanguine. With an organization ſo 
energetic, ſo produQtive, the man is called to a&, and will ſucceed in 
the higheſt ſphere of ation: he is diſpoſed to miniſter to the happi- 
neſs of all around him; but, in order to be happy himſelf, he muſt 
ſecure the attachment of friends of a ſanguine-phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, and of a ſprightly humour. 
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ADDIFTION--X. 

Here we have a ſanguine-phlegmatic temperament. The combined 
whole of this beautiful phyſionomy announces a man of courage : the 
contour of the noſe indicates a deliberate firmneſs; the forehead, 
ſoundneſs of underſtanding and preſence of mind. 

This 1s the judgment I pronounced on the profile below, without 
knowing the original. I have ſince been informed that it is the image 
of a celebrated man, equally diſtinguiſhed by his genius, his ations, 
and his moral character; of a man who employs as much coolneſs and 
prudence in the formation of his plans, as warmth and energy in the 
execution of them ; who, in different quarters of the globe, has ſig- 
nalized himſelf by his naval exploits, and in his writings has treated, 
like a ſcholar, every branch of his profeſſion. Add to this, a noble 
diſintereſtedneſs, an extreme ſimplicity of manners, an inexhauſtible 
fund of moderation and goodneſs, —and it muſt be admitted, that he 
who unites ſo many excellent qualities to talents ſo rare, has the moſt un- 
doubted claim on public eſteem, and the applauſe of the phyfionomilt. 
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ADDITION. YT. 


There are-phyſionomies which one would be tempted to denomi- 
nate petrified. They are detached from ſociety, they intereſt no one, 
participate in nothing, are ſuſceptible of nothing, and with difficulty 
communicate themſelves to others. Firm and unſhaken, perſons of 
this ſort are neither good nor bad, neither ſenſible nor ſtupid ; they 
may be ſaid to have no temperament. But faces ſuch as thoſe I ſpeak 
of, are infinitely more rare 1n real life, than in works of art: you find 
them eſpecially in copies and imitations, made after the antique. The 
vignette below furniſhes an example of it. Firmneſs without energy, 
obſtinacy without malignity, force without courage—theſe are the 
obvious charaCQteriſtics of this profile: there is nothing ignoble in it ; 
it even ſeduces by a certain air of greatneſs, of ſuperiority, and capa- 
city,—and yet one durſt not anſwer for it, that it poſſeſſes a ſingle one 
of theſe qualities. Every thing here is evidently faQtitious; half na- 
ture, half art; I know not what to make of it. 
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ADDITION 2Z 


Here 1s one phyſionomy more, whoſe charaCt 


It is a mixture of Nature and Art, of fleſh and ſtone, 
f a manner 


hout character, 
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the noſe, the form of wh 


IS 1s wit 


On the firſt look, th 


All th 
head of St. John ; but examine it cloſely, 


d, the produQ 
Never did Nature form ſuch a forehead, nor ſuch eyes, 


nor {uch hair. 
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traits; 1n a wor 
maſk of a beautiful countenance, unmeaning to the laſt degree. 


and were you even to take the lower part for ſanguine-phlegmatic, 
the manneriſt ? 


what would you ſay of 
* which ceaſes to be natural, 
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CONCLUSION. 


I feel how imperfeCt theſe ideas are, and I acknowledge it; but I 
was unwilling to repeat what others, before me, have ſaid a thouſand 
times. I will only add, that by means of a frontometer, we ſhall 
arrive, I hope, at the capacity of finding, for all objeQts in general, 
the proper ligns, the contours, the lines and character of irritability ; 
that we ſhall be able to fix the relations between all the contours of 
the human forehead, and all other forms whatever which preſent 
themſelves to our eyes, or which influence our feeling. 

Let me be permitted, finally, to indicate, in a few words, ſome of 
the articles which are ſtill wanting to my Fragment, and to propoſe 
ſome queſtions, the ſolution of which I refer to the experience of wiſe 
and good men, 

1. Is man able, and ought he, to ſubdue entirely his natural tem- 
perament, or labour totally to deſtroy it ? Is the caſe of our tempera- 
ment at all different from that of our ſenſes and of our members ? 
And juſt as every creature of God is good in its principle, is not 
every particular faculty of that creature good alſo? Does Religion 
exatt more than the ſhunning of exceſs, that is, the moderating of 
ſuch of our deſires as cramp or prevent the exerciſe of other uſeful 
faculties? Does it demand more than the exchange of the objects of our 
paſhons ? 

2. In what manner ought a choleric father to treat and dire& 
his choleric ſon? a ſanguine mother her melancholy daughter? a 
phlegmatic friend his choleric friend? In a word, in what manner 
ought one temperament to comport itſelf toward another tempera- 
ment ? 


To 
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To this I ſhall ſuccinQly reply, that the eſtabliſhment of imme- 
diate relations, between two contrary temperaments, ought, as much 
as poſhble, to be avoided: that it would always be proper to con- 
trive for them the intervention of a third, to a&t as mediator. A 
choleric man ought never to treat with another choleric perſon, 
without the aid of a phlegmatic-ſanguine. The ſanguine will injure 
himſelf .by forming a conneftion with one equally languine. A tem- 
perament very choleric will fatigue the phlegmatic, till he is com- 
pletely exhauſted, by exciting in him a tenſion too violent. Take 
care not to bring together the ſanguine and the melancholic ; and 
- place not this laſt by the ſide of a choleric perſon, without ſecuring 
the mediation of a ſanguine-phlegmatic. 

3. What temperaments are the moſt prediſpoſing to friendſhip ? 
Which ſuit each other beſt in the married ſtate? I would chooſe 
the ſanguine-phlegmatic for the matrimonial union : the choleric- 
melancholic is moſt adapted to friendſhip. 

4- Which are the temperaments that cannot immediately ſubſiſt 
together? It 1s abſolutely neceſſary that the choleric ſhould be ſepa- 
rated from the choleric, but each of the other temperaments may 
agree with its like. 

5. What can, and what ought to be demanded of each tempera- 
ment ? What kind of employment and of recreation will you aſhgn 
it ? What friends, or what enemies would you wiſh to procure for it, 
in the view of either exciting or repreſling its paſſions? I will not 
decide the queſtion, but I could with it were determined by con- 
noiſſeurs, who have ſtudied the human heart more profoundly than 
I have. I ſhall only ſey in general, that you ought never to exact of 
any temperament whatever, neither immediately, nor too frequently, 
nor too long at once, things which are diametrically oppolite to it: 


you ought as little to propole to the temperament what 1s too much 
VorL. III. K k | in 
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in conformity with it. In the former caſe, it 1s diſcouraged ; in the 
latter, it becomes careleſs. There is no virtue in following the im- 
preſhon of the temperament, but a continual ſtruggle II's it 18 
highly dangerous. 

6. Is there in the ſame temperament a bad quality which is not 
compenſated by a good one ?—I believe not. 

7. What are the diſtinftive traits of the phyſtonomy for each 
temperament, in different ages and ſexes ?!—The melancholic tem- 


perament gradually hollows and contratts the features. of the face; ; 


the ſanguine always ſhrivels them more; the choleric bends and 
ſharpens them ; the phlegmatic flattens and relaxes them. 
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CHA EF: 


Of the STRENGTH and WEAKNESS of CONSTITUTION. 


WrarT we call ſtrength of body, is that natural faculty of man, in 
virtue of which he a@s powerfully, and without effort, upon another 
body, without eaſily yielding himſelf to a foreign impulſion. The 
more a man operates immediately, and the more difficult it is to move 
him—the ſtronger he is; the leſs he is able to operate, and the leſs 
reſiſtance he can make to the ſhock of another body—the more weak 
he 1s. 

Strength may be divided into two ſorts; the one calm, the eſſence 
of which conſiſts in immobility ; the other {wely, which has motion 
for its eſſence; that 1s, 1t produces motion, without yielding to it. 
The latter may be exemplified by the elaſticity of the TOY» the 
former, by the firmneſs of the rock. 

I put in the firſt claſs of ſtrong perſons thoſe whom you may deno- 


 minate Herculeses, in whom every thing announces the moſt robuſt 


conſtitution : they are all bone and nerve: their ſtature 1s lofty, their 
fleſh is firm and compact; they are pillars which cannot be moved. 

Thoſe of the ſecond claſs are of a complexion which has not the 
ſame firmneſs, nor the ſame denſity ; they are leſs corpulent and maſly 
than the preceding, but their power unfolds itſelf in proportion to 
the obſtacles which oppoſe them. If you ſtruggle againſt them, if you 
attempt to repreſs their aftivity, they ſtand the ſhock with a vigour, 
and repel it with an elaſtic force, of which perſons the moſt nervous 
would hardly be capable. 

The natural ſtrength of the elephant depends on his bony ſyſtem; 
irritated or not, he bears enormous burdens; he cruſhes, without 
effort, and without intending it, whatever happens to be in his way. 

The 
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132 FRAGMENT SECOND. 
The ſtrength of an irritated waſp is of a very different kind ; but theſe 


two kinds of ſtrength ſuppoſe ſolidity of the fundamental parts, and 


the ſame ſolidity in the whole. 

The ſoftneſs of bodies deſtroys their ia, 

It 1s ealy, then, to form a judgment of the primitive ſtrength of a 
man, from the ſoftneſs or the ſolidity of his complexton. In like 
manner alſo an elaſtic body has diſtinctive ſigns, which prevent its 
being confounded with a body non-elaſtic. What a difference be- 


tween the foot of the elephant and that of the ſtag, between the foot 


of a waſp and that of a gnat! 

Solid and calm ſtrength manifeſts itſelf by a well-proportioned 
ſtature, rather too ſhort than too tall ; by a thick nape, broad ſhoul- 
ders, a face rather bony than fleſhy, even in a ſtate of perfect health. 

I add ſome other ſigns which announce this ſpecies of ſtrength. 
A forehead ſhort, compa&, and even knotted—frontal finuſes well 
marked, not too prominent, and which are either entirely ſmooth in 
the middle, or with deep inciſions; but whoſe cavity ought not to be 
limited to a ſimple flattening of the ſurface—eyebrows buſhy and 
cloſe, placed horizontally, and which approach near the eyes—ſunk 
eyes, and a determined look—a noſe broad, firm, bony near the 
root—contours ſtraight and angular—the hair of the head and that 
of the beard ſhort, curled, and thick—ſmall teeth, ſomewhat broad, 
and well ſet—cloſe lips, and the under one jutting out, rather than 
drawn in—a broad prominent chin—the occipital bone knotty and 
projecting—a baſs voice—a firm ſtep. 

The elaſtic ſtrength, the lively force, which is an effe& of irritation, 
ought to be obſerved in the moment of attivity ; but you muſt take 


care to make abſtra&ion of the ſigns of this aRivity, when the irritated 


ſtrength ſhall be reduced to its ſtate of reſt, We ſay then, that a cer- 
tain kind of body, which in a ſtate of inaQtivity 1s capable of ſo little, 
which at that time operates and reſiſts ſo feebly, may be frritated and 

ſtretched 
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ſtretched to ſuch a point, is capable of acquiring ſuch a degree of 
vigour. It will be found that this ſpecies of ſtrength, which is rouſed 
by irritation, reſides, for the moſt part, in a {lender body, rather tall, 
but not too much ſo, and at the ſame time more bony than fleſhy. 
You will almoſt always obſerve perſons of this ſort to have a pale 
complexion, inclining to brown ; rapid movements, though ſomewhat 
Niiff; a ſtep firm and haſty; the look fixed and piercing ; lips mery 
formed, {lightly but exactly joined. 

The following indications are thoſe of weakneſs. A tall ſtature 
without proportion ; much fleſh and little bone ; tenſion of the muſ- 
cles; a timid countenance; a flabby ſkin; the contours of the fore- 
head and of the noſe rounded, blunted, and, above all, hollowed ; a 
little noſe and ſmall noſtrils; a ſhort and retreating chin; a long cy- 
lindrical neck; a motion either very rapid, or very ſlow, but, in either 
caſe, no firmneſs of ſtep; a gloomy look; depreſſed eyelids; an open 
mouth ; long, yellowiſh, or greeniſh teeth; a long jaw, with a joint 
cloſe to the ear; the fleſh white ; fair, ſoft, and long hair; a ſhrill 
' voice, &c. 


VorL. III. 
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134 FRAGMENT SECOND. 


ADDITION A. 


Were you entirely deſtitute of a phyſiognomical knowledge, you 
could not but perceive in this profile the ſtrength of a Hercules. That 
forehead which retreats ſo little, accompanied with a ſinus ſo great, 
the thickneſs of the nape, the buſhineſs of the beard, all bear the ſame 
impreſs. But it 1s not ſtrength alone which diſtinguiſhes this head. 
There is blended in it a voluptuous imdolence, and this appears more 
particularly in the contour of the forehead, and in the arch of that 
depreſſed noſe. The eye, the cloſe mouth, and the chin, indicate 
even Tefinement m pleaſure. To charatterize a triumphant ſtrength, an 
energy ever active, a man who accompliſhes whatever he pleaſes, the 
face, and eſpecially the forehead, ought to be more {quare. 
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ADDITION” 5. 


This 1s one of thoſe ſquare heads of which I have juſt now been 
ſpeaking. It would be the complete image of ſtrength, if the noſe 
were a little broader. It is a face of braſs; you ſee in it manly 
courage, and a beautiful combination. A man like this is not only 
immoveable himſelf, but is alſo capable of bearing down and cruſhing 
every thing that reſiſts him. On the other hand, he poſleſles a certain 
fund of goodneſs: he never will provoke any one, and will reſt 
ſatisfied with repelling the attacks made upon him. Real ftrength 
loves to pradtiſe indulgence : it deſpiſes an impotent adverſary, and 
laughs at frantic malignity. Here the expreſſion of energy is perfealy 
viſible in the hair and in the beard: the forehead has as much wil- 
dom as ſolidity: it is leſs prolific than the preceding, but it announces 


a mind more profound, and which will not eaſily ſuffer the objetts, 
it has once laid hold of, to eſcape. 
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of the forehead, of the chin, and of the neck. 
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ADDITION CQC. 


This ſtrength reaches not that of Hercules; you will remark in it 
more roughneſs, more ferocity, and leſs preciſion. I would call it 
an indeſtruftible ſtrength, which, once rouſed, proceeds to the moſt 
extreme violence. Compared with our two Herculeses of the preced- 
ing Additions, the forehead 1s leſs produQtive than the firſt ; neither 
has it the wiſdom of the ſecond. However loſty and however bony 
it may be, it can only contain a mind obſtinate, contracted, incapable 
of embracing objects in all their extent. The eyebrows announce 
neither judgment nor refle&ion; at moſt, a paſſionate heat, which 
eaſily and frequently changes into frantic rage : this expreſſion is far- 
ther ſtrengthened by the manner in which the eyebrows ſink. The 
noſe 1s ridiculouſly compreſſed towards its root: replete with ſenſe, 
in other reſpeCs, it promiſes a prolific charatter, but always irritable 
in the extreme. The eye 1s leſs ferocious than the eyebrow, and leſs 


energetic than the forehead. The mouth bears the impreſs of a 


ſingular ſpecies of malignity ; 1t preſents a mixture of goodneſs bor- 
dering on folly, and of cauſtic bitterneſs which tranſcends the bounds 
of malice. The chin and neck are inflexibly ſtiff. The hair does not 
ſuit that face of braſs, and is not much in harmony, except with the 
look; but the extreme preciſion of the ear fully retraces the character 
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ADDITION D. 

A brazen face of another ſpecies. It has greater diſpoſitions than 
the preceding: the forehead denotes more wiſdom and more firmneſs; 
the arch of the eyebrows, inexorable harſhneſs. The eyes are cho- 
leric to the higheſt degree. The noſe here, likewiſe, is too much 
compreſſed toward the root: this fault diminiſhes the expreſſion of 
ſtrength, and adds to that of paſſion. That excepted, this part is leſs 
energetic and leſs intelligent than in the other head; but the mouth 
is ſo much the more manly and more eloquent. The hair may ſerve 
as an emblem of invincible ſtrength, but the drawing of it 1s ſo. vio- 
lently exaggerated as to inſult Nature. 

I place below, by way of contraſt, a profile whoſe air and humour 
have nothing martial, and the happy form of which indicates, in every 
reſpect, a man replete with ingenuity, delicacy, and reflettion : I pro- 
nounce him a profound Thinker, who excels in analyſis, who expreſles 
himſelf well, and writes elegantly. Compare, I do not ſay the fore- 
head, the eyes, the noſe, and the mouth—the hair only. In the large 
print, every thing announces. the moſt violent character; in the vig- 
nette, you find the gentle energy of ſentiment and underſtanding. 
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138 FRAGMENT SECOND. 


off” oF AF 


Of the STATE of HEALTH and SICKNESS, Or an ESSAY on 


SYMPTOMS. 


We: want a ſymptomatic ſyſtem for every ſtate of health and ſick- 
neſs, founded on the rules of Phyſiognomy and Pathognomy. An 
undertaking of this kind far exceeds my ability ; but I ſhould like to 
ſee it executed by an intelligent Phyſician. To him I would recom- 
mend it, to trace the phyſiological characters of the different diſeaſes 
to which every conſtitution, every body, might be particularly dif- 
poſed.. I am ignorant, to a very great degree, -of every thing relat- 
ing to the knowledge of diſeaſes, and of the ſigns which are proper 
'to them; nevertheleſs, from the little I have ſeen and obſerved in 
this way, I think I may venture to affirm with confidence, that, on 
carefully ſtudying the ſolid parts and the contours of a great number 
of ſick perſons, it would not be abſolutely impoſſible to perceive, and 
to indicate beforehand, in a ſtate of perfe&t health, the charaQters of 
the diſeaſes, even the moſt dangerous, to which the body is natu- 
rally inclined. Of what utility would ſuch a ſyſtem be ; a Prognoſtic, 
founded on the nature and ſtructure of the body, for every poſlible 
or probable diſtemper! What infinite benefit would be the reſult, if 
the Phyſician could ſay to a man in health, with a probability ap- 
proaching to certainty, © According to the natural order of things, 
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* you have reaſon to be apprehenſive of ſuch a diſorder : make uſe 
of ſuch and ſuch precautions. It is with the conſumption and the 
fever, as with the ſmall-pox; the germ of them is within us, and 
* may diſcloſe itſelf in ſuch a manner: thus and thus you muſt a& 
* to prevent the effects of it.” A Syſtem of Dietetics, raiſed on the 
foundation of Phyſiognomy, would be a work worthy of you, illuſ- 
trious Zimmermann ! 

With what {kill does this great man charaQterize, in his admirable 
Treatiſe on Experience, the ſtate of the different maladies produced by 
the paſſions! My Readers aſluredly will not blame me for inſerting, 
in this place, ſome paſſages which contain excellent ſymptomatic 
remarks, and which prove to what a degree that Author is conver- 
ſant in this ſubject. I begin with a very intereſting extratt from 
Chap. VIII. of Part Firſt. © The Phyſician who is a man of obſer- 
* vation, examines the phyſionomy of diſeaſes. This phyſionomy 
* communicates itſelf, 1t 1s true, to the whole extent of the body ; 
* but the ſigns which enable us to form a judgment of the nature of 
* the diſeaſe, of its changes and progrels, are particularly perceptible 
* in the features and in the air of the face. The patient has fre- 
* quently the mien of his diſeaſe: this is viſible in burning, hectic, 
* and bilious fevers, in the green ſickneſs, in the jaundice, in atra- 
* bilarious, and in worm complaints.” (Ignorant as I am in medi- 


cine, I have frequently diſcovered in the phyhionomy the indication 


of the ſolitary worm.) * This mien of which 1 ſpeak, cannot poſhbly 
* eſcape the leaſt attentive obſerver, eſpecially in the ravages of the 
venereal diſeaſe. In violent fevers, the more that the face loſes 
its natural air, the greater is the danger. A man whole look was 
formerly gentle and ſerene, and who, with his face all on fire, fixes 
a diſturbed and wild eye upon me, always fills me with apprehen- 
* fion of a deranged underſtanding. At other times, and in inflam- 

* mations 
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mations of the lungs, I have ſeen the face turn pale, and the look 
ramble, at the approach of a paroxyſm which chilled the patient 
with cold, and even left him inſenſible. Diſturbed eyes, pendent 
and pale lips, are bad ſymptoms in hot fevers, becauſe they ſuppoſe 
extreme debility : there is very great danger when the face falls 
ſuddenly. There is a tendency to mortification when, in inflam- 
matory caſes, the noſe becomes pointed, the complexion lead- 
coloured, and- the lips blueiſh. In general, the face frequently 
announces the ſtate of the patient, by ſigns which appear nowhere 
elſe, and which are highly ſignificant. The eyes alone furniſh us 
with innumerable obſervations. Boerhaave examined thoſe of his 
patients with a magnifying glaſs, to ſee if the blood aſcended in the 
ſmall veſſels. Hippocrates conſidered it as a bad ſymptom, when 
the eyes of the patient ſhunned the light ; when involuntary tears 
flowed from them ; when they began to ſquint, when the one ap- 
peared ſmaller than the other; when the white began to redden, 
the arteries to grow black, to ſwell, or to diſappear in an extra- 
ordinary manner. (Þ. 432.) The motions of the patient, and his 
poſture in bed, ought equally to be placed in the number of dif- 
tinctive ſigns. You frequently ſee the patient raiſe his hand to his 
forehead, fumble in the air, ſcratch the wall, pull about the bed- 
clothes; and all theſe motions have their ſignification, as they have 
their cauſe. The poſture of the ſick perſon 1s analogous to the 


ſtate in which he finds himſelf, and, for that reaſon, merits parti- 


cular attention. The more incommodious his ſituation is, in an 
inflammatory diſorder, the more it enables us to form a Judgment 
of the agitation he undergoes, and of the danger which threatens 
him. Hippocrates has gone into all theſe details, with an accuracy 
altogether ſatisfactory. The more the poſture of the patient ap- 


proaches that which was habitual to him in a ſlate of health, the 
* lels 
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* leſs is his danger.” I here inſert, by the way, a remark of our 
Author, which appears to me replete with ſagacity. * Swift, ſays he, 
P- 452, © was lean as long as he was a prey to ambition and every 
* ſpecies of mental diſquietude. He afterwards entirely loſt his rea- 
* ſon, and then he became plump again.” 

Mr. Zimmermann gives an admirable deſcription of envy, and of WW 
the ravages which it commits on the human body. * The effeQts of vl ll 
© envy begin to appear even in children. Under the influence of this j l 
« propenſity, they become lean. and languiſhing, and frequently fall 
* into a maraſmus. In general, envy diſorders the appetite, it oc- 
* cations unquiet fleep and febrile convulſions ;. it ſaddens the mind ; 
* it produces a peeviſh, impatient, and reſtleſs air: it has a ten- Wi 
dency to produce an oppreſſion of the lungs. The good name | i 
* of another is ſuſpended, like a ſword, over the head of the envi- Wi 
ous perſon: he is continually contriving to torment others, and Wl 
he is his own greateſt torment. Obſerve him, even in his mo- 
ments of gaiety : it departs. from him, the moment his demon 
begins to work, as ſoon as he feels himſelf unable to repreſs that 

* merit to which he cannot riſe. He then rolls his eyes, contraQs 

* his forehead, aſſumes a gloomy, ſullen, pouting air.” Vol. II. 

Chap. XI. 

The Authors who have written moſt on Symptoms, and whom 

- Phyſicians moſt frequently quote, are Aretzus, Lemnws, Emiltus Campo- 
 longus, Wolff, Hoffmann, Wedel, Schroder the Father. I have likewiſe ſeen 
two good Diſſertations on the ſame ſubjett : the one by Samuel Quel- 

malz, de proſopoſcopis Meducd, Lerpug. 1784: the other by the cele- 

brated Stahl, de facie morborum made ; ſeu morborum eſtumatione ex 

facie; Halle, 1700. But the beſt compoſed treatiſe we have in this 
way, the moſt intereſting, and moſt complete, is Thome Rent, Phi- 

loſopha ac Medici preſtantifſimi, Semotica, froe de fignts medicts ; Lugduna, . 
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10us Author has glanced very lightly on the 


prognoſtics to be drawn from the figure of the body ; though, in 
his Diagnoſtics, he attaches himſelf to it more than other writers 


have done. 
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C-13 A F.: IV, 


Of YouTH and Ord Act. 


1. 
YouTn extends and develops the body, Old Age contracts and 


ſhrivels it: the former moiſtens it, and diffuſes warmth over it ; the 


latter dries and freezes it. In youth the body is erect and elevated ; 
in old age it bends and ſinks. | 


2. 


The phyſionomy of youth diſcovers what we ſhall be, that of old 
age what we have been; but it 1s much eahier to reaſon from the paſt 
than to predicate of faturity. The bony ſyſtem being my principal 
guide, and the bones not being as yet marked with ſufficient ſtrength, 
not yet ſufficiently conſolidated in youth, I will frankly confeſs that 
I have frequently much difficulty to know the character of the 


grown man from the features of the youth; the charafter of the 


woman from the traits of the girl. It 1s not ealy to ſatisfy one's ſelf 
in theſe comparative judgments, when they muſt be deduced only 
from the rules of Phyſiognomy, and from the contours of the body, 
taken in a ſtate of reſt ; the thing, however, is not impoſlible. 


3. 
* The firſt years of youth,” ſays Zimmermann, © contain the natural 
* hiſtory of man, They unfold the faculties of the ſoul; they dil- 
* cover the firſt principles of our future conduct, the traits which 
| ſuir 
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* ſuit every temperament. Mature age diſpoſes a mind of the utmoſt 
* candour to diſlimulation, ' or, at leaſt, it produces in our ideas a 
* certain modification, which is the effe& of inſtruction and exPpe- 
© rience. Years ſucceſſively efface even the charaQteriſtic ſigns of 
* the paſſions, whereas youth preſents the moſt poſitive indications 
* of them. As long as the man preſerves his primitive diſpoſitions, 
he changes not, and 1s incapable of playing the 1mpoſtor under a 
* borrowed colouring. The youth 1s the work of Nature, the grown 
* man is modelled by Art. 
4. 

My dear Zimmermann ! this paſſage contains both truth and falſe- 
hood. I perceive, it is true, in the face of the young man, the maſs 
which has ſerved as a baſis to his conſtitution, but 1t 1s very difficult 
to diſcover in it the form of the future adult. 


GL 

Youth, juſt as old age, has its paſſions and its faculties. Thee, 
though dependant one upon another, are frequently in contradiQion 
| In the ſame individual, and their developement alone can draw out 
the traits which charaGterize them. The grown man 1s, after all, 
only the youth viewed through the microſcope: thus I read more 
diſtinctly in the face of the adult, than in that of the boy. I admit 
that diſhmulation may conceal a great many things, but it changes 
not the form. The marked, conſolidated, and ſtrengthened features 
_ of the grown man are, to the Phyſtonomiſt, a preſervative too effica- 
cious againſt miſtake, to permit the tricks of diſſhimulation to betray 
him into error. The diſcloſure of the faculties and of the paſſions 
adds to the firſt ſketch of the phyſionomy a deſign more bold, deeper 
ſhades, and a more ſteady colouring, which never appear before the 
age of virility. 

| 6. The 
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6. 


The phyſhionomy of a young man frequently announces what he 
will be, or what he will not be: but he muſt be a great connoiſſeur, 


and a moſt expert obſerver indeed, who ſets himſelf up for a judge of 
the future charaQter in every given caſe. 


7 

Undoubtedly when the form of the head is beautiful, ſtriking, and 
well-proportioned, when the parts which compoſe it are of. a ſtruc- 
ture ſolid, and yet fine, when, moreover, it is boldly deſigned, and 
not too faintly coloured—it can hardly ſuppoſe an ordinary man. 
This I know, and I know beſides, that if the form of the head be 
irregular, and eſpecially oblique or bent, if the deſign of it is either 
too relaxed, or too ſtiff, it certainly promiſes no great things ; but 


how many variations 'does the form of the face, and even its bony 
ſyſtem, undergo in youth ! 


8. 


Much is ſaid of the candour, of the frankneſs, of the ſimplicity, 
and of the ingenuouſneſs of phyſionomies in infancy and early youth; 
but when one is in the habit of living always with children, of being 
employed about them, and of ſtudying them attentively, one 1s ſoon 
convinced, that it is a matter of the laſt difficulty to read their 
features aright. 'The ſlighteſt accident, an emotion, a fall, ill uſage, 
is frequently ſufficient to derange, in its principle, the moſt ſtriking 
and the happieſt phyſionomy, and yet this change may not be com- 
municated at firſt to the whole form. That ſtill beautiful, always 
flatters; you ſtill ſee in it a forehead intrepidly firm, eyes deep and 
penetrating, a mouth ſweet and flexible—but a ſlight mixture has 
diſturbed that look, formerly ſo ſerene—but the mouth has contracted 
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a ſmall obliquity, ſcarcely perceptible, and which, perhaps, appears 


only at intervals—no more is wanting to degrade the phyſionomy of 
this hopeful young man, ſo that you can hardly know him to be the 


ſame perſon, till, at length, the progreſs of yours have brought on a 
total contraſt in the features. 


9. 

The eye of the Divinity alone can perceive in the ſimple and 
ingenuous phyſhonomy of the young man, or, rather, of the infant, 
the traces of paſſions ſtill concealed. He alone can diſtinguiſh thoſe 
ſignatures, which, marked at firſt {lightly on the face of the youth, im- 
preſs themſelves more deeply afterward at the age of maturity, and 
will produce at laſt, in old age, an entire relaxation of the muſcles. 
The phyſhonomy of my youth, how different it was from that which 


now I wear! What a change in the form, and in the features, and in 
the expreſſion of the whole ! 


O mh preteritos referat fu Fupiter annos *! 


But if the age of the paſſions quickly ſucceed the age of innocence, 
Reaſon comes afterwards to bring us back to the path of virtue, and 
ſhe, in her turn, promiſes us an eternal recompenſe, after a ſhort 
and tranſitory life 1s at an end. Shall the veſſel ſay to him who 
formed it, Why haſt thou made me thus? I am little, but I am I. He 
who created me, deſtined me to be a man, and not to remain an 
infant. Why then call back a youth paſled in thoughtleſlneſs and 
ignorance? Placed in the poſt aſſigned me, I will no longer look 
backward, and will not regret my having eſcaped from a ſtate of 
childhood. The maſculine energy which ſuits the grown man, and 
the fimplicity of heart which is the bleſſed portion of infancy— 


* O heavenly Powers, bring back my waſted years ! 
theſe 
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theſe are what I would wiſh to unite ; this is the great obje& of my 
_ purſuit; and may God grant that my efforts to attain it prove ſuc- 
ceſsful. | 


10. 


The oblique and irregular traits which frequently disfigure the 
phyſfionomy in early youth, recover and re-eſtabliſh themſelves, if, 
in proper time, you grant to your pupil a ſuitable liberty, if you 
deliver him betimes from the oppreſſive yoke of thoſe teaſing pedants 
who exact from him things above his capacity, attainments reſerved 
for a maturer age. His features, I ſay, will re-eſtabliſh themſelves, 
if you put him under the direction of an enlightened guide, who has 
ſenſe to diſcover talents, and to turn them to good account. 


11. 


The moſt beautiful forms, and the happieſt phyſionomies, are ſome- 
times disfigured on the approach of manhood ; but this deformity is 
very tranſient, and ought neither to render parents uneaſy, nor to 
diſcourage them. It ſhould only inſpire them with greater vigilance, 
engage them to treat their children with gentleneſs, and even to con- 
ceal from them the degradation which they perceive. Afﬀter a ſpace 
of two years, the beauty of the young man will re-appear, provided 

| his morals have not been entirely corrupted. | 


12. 


A great number of phyſionomies, which in- infancy and in youth 
were diſagreeable, and even ſhocking, change, with time, to a won- 
derful advantage. When once the features are arranged, when all 


the parts have been conſolidated in their juſt proportions, when the 


charaQter has acquired ſufficient conſiſtency to efface foreign 1m- 


preſſions, when bodily exerciſe has ſtrengthened the conſtitution, and 
| when 
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FRAGMENT SECOND. 
when the heart and underſtanding have been formed by a commerce 
with perſons of worth—it very frequently happens that the adult has 


no longer any reſemblance at all to his former ſelf. 


148 


13+ 
The arrangement of the teeth is one of the moſt certain indications 
for diſcovering the turn of mind, and eſpecially the moral charaQter 


of young perſons. 
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ADDITIONS 


In order to illuſtrate the dottrine by examples, I ſhall run over 
the different ages of human life, from infancy to old age, and ſhall 
lay before the Reader a ſeries of Prints, which will furniſh us, I hope, 
with abundant matter of uſeful obſervation and application. I have 
already ſaid, and I repeat it, that every Chapter of my Work might 
become the ſubjett of a large Volume. The knowledge of man, or 
what with me is the ſame thing, Philoſophy and Religion, the know- 
ledge of what is good, that of God himſelf, cannot be promoted more 
direaly, and more immediately, than by the individual ſtudy, and 
the exact analyſis, of every thing belonging to humanity. Nothing 
1s better calculated to exerciſe the eye and the underſtanding of the 
obſerver—nothing tends more to illuminate the mind, and better 
enables us to catch the difference of charatters, than the diſcernment 
of the infinite varieties which appear in the human ſpecies, conſidered 
under a multitude of forms, which are themſelves ſo endlefsly diver- 
ſified ; nothing contributes ſo much to the perfection of language— 
nothing is more intereſting, more uſeful, and more inſtructive for the 
commerce of life—and nothing can ſo much exalt and ennoble our 
enjoyments. 
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ADDITION A. 


HorRuUM EsT REGnUumM COGLORUM *, 


A Print after Wet, to which I ſhall once more refer in the fequel. 
If the phyſionomy does not appear ſo animated as it ought to be, 
the Copyiſt is to blame. This child, replete with innocence and 
candour, 1s raiſing his eyes to Jtsus CnkisT, ſees and hears only him. 
The mouth 1s too harſh and too open for the degree of attention 
indicated by the attitude in general, and particularly by the form of 
the eye. Attending to proportion, the noſe 1s likewiſe too marked, 
too little infantine ; but it neceſſarily ſuppoſes much ſweetneſs and 
ingenuouſneſs, a heart upright, pure, and generous, a judgment ſound 
and clear. The forehead, conſidering its poſition and its contours, 
promiſes neither profound thought nor enterpriſing courage. The 
eye announces a conception extremely rapid, an aſtoniſhing capacity 
to ſeize, I had almoſt ſaid, to devour beauties which affe&t the ſenſes. 
The ſame character may be traced in the contour of the occiput. 
The chin 1s a little too voluptuous ; but I diſcern in the whole the 
expreſſion of that beautiful ſimplicity, of that divine ſentiment, which 
detaches the foul from the things of this world, and enſures to it a 
participation of the bounty of a Father in Heaven. 


* «« Of ſuch is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Matt. xix. 14. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL MISCELLANIES. 


ADDITION B. 

A Figure truly infantine, but in which the ſtrength of twenty years 
is viſibly concentrated. However childiſh the form, every thing in it 
however announces the vigour of a Hercules. The face is fleſhy, but 
it is a fleſh which has the hardneſs of braſs. This youth 1s choleric- 
ſanguine to the higheſt degree; he cannot poſſibly have ſprung from 
feeble parents, nor been born in a mean condition. Had we the means 
of ſettling the degrees of obſtinacy, according to the different condi- 
tions of life, from the Conſtable up to the Magiſtrate, and from the Ma- 
giftrate up to the Monarch, I would aſcribe to the being before us the 
inflexible will of a Deſpot, inexorable firmneſs, founded on energy of 
character. Of this the forehead and chin are ſufficient indications. 
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FRAGMENT SECOND. 


ADDITION C. 


HEeaADs oF Bovrs. 


Twelve profiles, between which you may, perhaps, on the firſt 
glance, perceive a certain air of reſemblance, but which differ im- 
menſely in point of charatter. There 1s not one of them which 
excites my admiration; and the Reader will, probably, think as I do, 
after he has attentively examined them one by one. 

1. Phlegmatic-melancholic, perfectly good-natured, but of a feeble 
charater. With much gentleneſs and modeſty, docility and refleCtion, 
he is inclined to doubt and miſtruſt. 

2. This profile preſents a {ingular mixture. The forehead indicates 
an obſtinacy which appears to be the effect of a narrow mind; the 
noſe diſcovers judgment at bottom ; the eye, mouth, and chin, an- 
nounce good nature bordering on weakneſs. 

3. Much weaker ſtill than the preceding, more waggiſh in his 
mirth. The over obtuſe contour of the paſſage which joins the noſe 


to the mouth, gives to the whole a childiſh air. The forehead pro- 


miſes more flexibility and docility than that of No. 2. 

4. If the chin were more analogous to the part between the noſe 
and the mouth, and if the forehead retreated a little more a-top, this 
phyſionomy would certainly be much above the common. Such as 
it 1s at preſent, it appears fixed for life: 1t will be difficult, if not 
impollible, to ennoble 1t. 

5. The forehead 1s very well, without having any thing remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed, and that eye too is not ordinary. A nole ſo violently 
turned up is not in nature; were it leſs exaggerated, I ſhould call it 
Judicious. 
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judicious. 'The mouth of this boy is too intelligent for his age ; it 
_entirely ceaſes to be childiſh. | 

6. The forehead 1s not ſo good as the preceding, the eye more 
cunning. The mouth is not young enough, and, notwithſtanding the 
diſagreeable contraſt which reſults from it, it preſerves an air of 
wiſdom and goodneſs. 

7. Though the upper part of the face indicates a feeble cha- 
rater, you cannot help obſerving in all the reſt, and particu- 
larly in the mouth, an expreſſion of candour, gentleneſs, and dig- 
nity. 

8. A part of the contour of the noſe excepted, this' phyſiono- 
my 1s completely ſtupid. A forehead whoſe profile appears round- 
ed, and which advances a-top, is always a certain mark of ſtu- 
pidity. 

9. Premature reaſon, but proceeding on falſe principles ; obſtinacy 
ſcarcely belonging to that age; a mixture of weaknels, NUPIGHy, and 
indolence. 

- 10. Complete ſtupidity and harſhneſs, if you except the eye. 

11. A phyhionomy of the ſuperior kind, and which almoſt ſuper- 

abounds in the reaſoning powers. I perceive here the man deſigned 
for the cabinet. 

12. The noſe, taken by itſelf, ſuppoles judgment, but every thing 
elſe is mere phlegmatic ſtupidity. 

The two profiles of the vignette diſcover capacity and good ſenſe. / 
Cover forehead 1, the under part of which eſpecially is drawn 
without truth and corre&neſs—and you will read in that handſome 
phyſionomy, a mind ingenious and open, a character gentle, tran- 
quil, and generous. The forehead and the noſe of 2, promiſe a 
man more decided, and who is more directed by reaſon in the judg- 
ments which he pronounces. Perſons of this ſort have an aptitude 
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for every thing. Employ them in buſineſs, make Preceptors, Pro- 
feſſors of them, they will ſucceed every where. They examine 
objects with clearnels, and with ſolidity : : they meaſure them by the 
proper ſtandard. 


WJ 
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ADDITION ÞD. 


Here are, with a few ſlight alterations, the twelve heads of the 


preceding plate, reduced, and ranged in a different order. Moſt of 


them are ſtill caricatures: ſome are paſſable, but not one of them is 
diſtinguiſhed by extraordinary faculties. Examine them once more 
ſeparately, and with a very ſmall effort of attention, you will allow 
that I am in the right. 

1. Is a ſtayed boy, who is not deſtitute of talents—2. Has a rood 
heart, but a weak underſtanding.—g. Riſes a little above mediocrity ; 
I allow him a retentive memory, but I mult, nevertheleſs, accuſe him 
of obſtinacy.—4. Weak, puling, querulous, and yet thoroughly good. 
—5;. Harſhneſs and ſtupidity.—6. A charatter tender, good, and ge- 
nerous, though too weak.—7. A ſullen, contratted, and obſtinate 
mind.—8. Stupid and good.—g. Indolent and ftupid.—10. The up- 
per part indicates premature reaſon ; the under, a weak charatter.— 
11. Simple and frank, brave and bold. This look is replete with ſenſe; 
it wants very little: to be that of an extraordinary man; but this little 
frequently does every thmg.—12. Reaſon above his years, which, for 
want of being directed by knowledge, degenerates into obſtinacy. 
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156 FRAGMENT SECOND. 


ADDITION E. 


Two Bovrs. 


The ſame face twice repreſented. You will remark in the firſt 
more gentleneſs, cordiality, and delicacy; in the ſecond, more energy 
and vigour. Both the one and the other denote a manly and gene- 
rous charatter. Such a look neceſlarily ſuppoſes quickneſs of con- 
ception, a clearneſs of underſtanding which admits of no ambiguity 
or confuſion. The eyes and eyebrows announce ſuperior diſpoſitions, 
a greatneſs almoſt heroic: in the firſt head, theſe parts approach to 
the ſublime. The noſe in both promiſes a good and honeſt heart, 
without much {ſtrength of mind, and without eminent qualities. What 
we perceive or conjecture of the forehead, indicates an excellent 
memory, and firmneſs—more clearneſs, however, than ſagacity. 
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ADDITION -F. 
B.K. 


I know nothing of them, but it appears to me extremely probable, 
that both rows of this plate preſent us with the portraits of two bro- 
thers. Four excellent phyſionomies. 1, Is infinitely more ſenſible 
than 2; but, in this reſpect, the form of the eyebrow, in ſome mea- 
ſure, indemnifies the ſecond for the injury done him in the contour 
of the forehead and of the noſe. His mouth is more phlegmatic than 
that of 1, in which you diſcover more ſerenity and gaiety. Diffe- 
rences of this ſort ariſe from the moſt minute circumſtances. The eye 
of 1, is more attentive and more judicious than that of its companion, 
and a ſlight infle&tion in the noſtril renders it more ſignificant, In 
general No. 1. appears to me a valuable perſon; he is a young man 
of ſingular courage. 

3. An energetic, valiant, and ſolid charater. The noſe expreſles 
a wiſdom and a vigour which are not to be traced to ſo much adyan- 
tage in the forehead. This laſt-mentioned part diſplays more firmneſs 
and obſtinacy than judgment and ingenuity. A perſon with ſuch a 
look may become an Artiſt. The mouth likewiſe promiſes much 
ability; it has, if you wall, an air of goodnels, but there is a little 
too much coldneſs mingled with it. 

4. This phyſionomy 1 is more animated and more - ei; it ſup- 
poſes more penetration, dexterity, and intelligence, than any of the 
preceding. Every thing in 1t 1s in harmony. That eye embraces, 
runs over, and analyzes its object with aſtoniſhing rapidity. A gentle 
calm and a ſentiment of conviction are depicted in the mouth. It is 
the moſt beautiful of the four: no one of them announces ſo much 
gentleneſs, tranquillity, wiſdom, capacity, and ſolidity. 


Vor. III. Ts R r ADD1I- 
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ADDITION G. 


Theſe figures of children are upon too ſmall a ſcale, but they are 
not the leſs ſignificant on that account, as much in refpe& of phyſio- 
nomical expreſſion, as of attitude: not one of them is advantageous, 
not one, of which it is poſſible to ſpeak well. 

1. If you heſitate to call this a wicked boy, you may impute to 
him at leaſt a harſh and violent charatter. 2. A moroſe temper, 
and quite diſpoſed to miſchief. g. An idle blackguard. 4. Daſtardly 
and indolent. 5. A coward. 6. Dull and ſtupid. #7. Sordidly ava- 
ricious. 8. Stupid and good. 9g. A miſchievous hypocrite. 10. A 
diſobedient and inſolent child. 11. Impudent and ſtubborn. 12. 
Cruel. As 

The attitude and features of the figure below repreſent content 
perſonified; only the face is over delicate, and rather too flat. 
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ADDITION H. 


All theſe ſmall figures too are ſpeaking, and charaQteriſtical. 

1. Preſents the attitude of a good lad, who in his ſimplicity will do. 
harm to no one. The gatety of 2, is pleaſing. 3. Has the air of a 
ſtudious youth. 4. Is meditating on what he has juſt read. 5. Is a 
little ſprightly wag. You diſcover in 6, the gentleneſs of a good 
mind. 7. A noble and generous charater. 8. Bears the impreſs of 
genius. 9. Is abſorbed in devout exerciſes. I cannot doubt, for a 
moment, of the docility of 10, nor of the candour of 11. 12. Pre- 
ſents the image of a poor wretch overjoyed on receiving ſeaſonable 
relief. 19. Is adminiſtering that relief with a liberal heart and hand. 

I ſubjoin the portrait of a young man, reſpetting whom I boldly 
pronounce. Every thing honourable and wiſe—every thing that con- 
curs to render a man uſeful, ſolid, judicious, conſiderate, orderly— 
every thing that can inſpire confidence—every thing approaching to 
ſuperiority, without actually riſing to ſuperiority—decidedly meets in 
this face. BE ho jm 8 S 
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ADDITION L 


1. A young man eſtimable on the ſcore of goodneſs. ' He is a 
ſprightly fellow; he unites docility to RE, but poſſeſſes no ex- 
_ talents. 

. With reſpect to talents he 1s ſuperior to the preceding. The 
Pos the eyes, and the mouth, diſcloſe a more refle&ing cha- 
racter. 

3- Magnanimous and haughty. Cover the under part of the face, 
and the expreſſion of his dignity will appear 1n all its purity: the un- 
der part, on the contrary, preſents a mixture of arrogance and volup- 
tuouſnelſs. > 90 

4. Generous, diſcreet, and conſiderate. The charaQter of circum- 
ſpeQion reſides rather in the eyebrows than in the eyes: it 15 appa- 
rent alſo in the form of the face. 

5. Genius ſparkles in the whole of this form: it is viſible in the 
hair, and eſpecially in the look. The noſe is badly TA, and void 
of character. 

6. The form of the face and the eyebrows announce a ſerious 
thinker, ſomewhat diſpoſed to melancholy. There 1s a tint of weak- 
neſs in the eyes: the noſe and mouth are ſtrongly expreſhve of dignity 
and goodneſs. | 

7. Attentive and ſtudious, rich in talents: he unites, to the love of 
order, quickneſs of apprehenſion and a retentive memory. 

8. This face expreſles rather a ſudden burſt of joy, than habitual 


gatety : he 1s not endowed with ſuperior faculties. 
9. A 
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g. A charatter flexible and docile, gentle and good, innocent and 
peaceable. | 

10. Poſleſſes a found underſtanding: he is ſincere, a rigid obſerver 
of truth, and brave. 

11. Humble, modeſt, and reſpe&ful. His gentleneſs and docility 
almoſt ſupply the place of talents. OO, 

12. A character affable, affectionate, and ingenuous; a ſoul all 
candour; a mind contented, flexible, and attentive.—Theſe are the 


diſtintive marks of this phyſtonomy. 
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ADDITION K. 
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The ſame face taken both ways in profile. The whole conveys the 
idea of a character good, gentle, and generous; and it is preciſely 
this whole which produces the expreſſion of theſe two laſt qualities, 
though 1t 1s to be found ſhll more particularly in the form of the 
noſe. I would allow to this head facility of comprehenſion, but no 
depth; a mind capable of contemplating objects with diſcernment, 
which meaſures them, perhaps, with accuracy, and in all their ex- 
tent, but without penetration ſufficient to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of them. The eye of profile 2, 1s gentler and more ſenſible 
than that of 1, the noſe of which has ſo much the more ſagacity 
and ingenuity. The drawing of the noſtril in both 1s incorrect. The 


mouth 2, is not deſtitute of dignity; 1, 1s, however, ſuperior to it in_ 


this reſpect. The ear, the chin, the neck, and the whole contour 


of the occiput, promiſe infinitely leſs than the noſe and the mouth. 
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ADDITION LE 


You muſt agree with me in thinking, that, on the firſt glance, this face 
is one of thoſe which may miſlead the moſt experienced Phyſionomilſt. 
I know not the original, I have not the ſlighteſt notion of any thing 
relating to him, and his portrait makes me ſenſible of the truth of 
what I have ſaid above—that it is frequently very difficult to form 
a judgment of youth. Here the whole produces no favourable im- 
preſſion, 1t has nothing to prepoſſeſs you. If the contour of the fore- 
head has been accurately given, there is no education, no degree of 
culture, capable of producing, in this head, the germ of extraordinary 
faculties: The polition and form of the eyes, the noſe, and what is 
viſible of the ear, confirm me in my opinion. If the ear is indeed 
placed at that height, nothing more 1s neceſſary to a decided ſtupidity. 
The mouth and chin, in like manner, have nothing diſtinguiſhed. —I 
would not ſwear, however, that this phyſionomy may not conceal 
many eſtimable qualities, which compenſate the diſadvantages which 
I have juſt enumerated. Heedleſs and inconſliderate as it may appear, 
it does not exclude a certain portion of goodnature, nor even of 
ingenuity; and cloſely examining the whole form, I believe, I dil- 
cern in it ſincerity, application, the love of order. The face pre- 
ſented in the vignette ſeems deficient, 1t mult be allowed, in reſpect of 
ingenuity, ſagacity, and delicacy; but 1t poſleſſes a fund of prudence, 
which in vain you would look for in the large plate—for there is a 
mighty difference between prudence and mgenutty. 
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ADDITION M. 


One of the moſt noble, happy, and ſpirited phyſionomies, that ever 
proceeded from the hands of Nature. The copy, after having paſſed 
through the difhiculties of the graver, 1s ſcarcely any thing more than 
the maſk of the original—and yet, under every diſadvantage, do not 
the form of this head ſo admirably arched, and the charaQteriſtic ſoftneſ, 
of the hair, announce a great perſonage? How many things do theſe 
eyes ſpeak, and what do they not promiſe! You do not often meet 
with a look fo clear, fo open, ſo penetrating—and I defy the whole 
world to ſhew me ſuch a look in a man deſtitute of talents, or defec- 
tive in point of ſentiment. "The noſe, in particular, though ſomewhat 
injured by the deligner, prognoſticates a ſoul generous and elevated. 
The mouth, though given rather too voluptuoully, 1s nevertheleſs the 
fign of wiſdom, of taite, and tenderneſs. 

From the profile below I ſhould expect gentleneſs, ſerenity, ex- 
attneſs, cordiality, and application, —but on conſulting the eye, the 
forehead, and the chin, I mult aſcribe to it only very ordinary facul- 
ties. The under part of the noſe and the upper lip riſe ſomewhat, 
but very little, above mediocrity. 
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ADDITION N. 


I aſked of Mr. Chodowieck: fix faces of young men, drawn in front 


and in prohle. Here they are. It remains that we enquire, firſt, 
whether theſe fancy heads be the ſame in profile and in front; and 


then, what 1s the character of each. In general they repreſent rather 


maturity than youth. 


1. This head promiſes a man judicious, generous, and friendly ; 
but I dare not expect from him either ſuperior talents or extreme 
ſenſibility. 7, cannot be the ſame face; it is much younger : analogy 
of character has, however, been preſerved. 

There is more harmony or identity between 2, and 8; only this 
laſt ſtrikes ſtill more by its expreſſion of probity, dignity, and judg- 
ment. In 2, the upper lip has been omitted through the fault of the 
Engraver. 


3. Modeſt, ſenſible, and attentive. All theſe are likewiſe to be 
found in g, which I conſider alſo as the more judicious of the 
two. | 

4. Without having any thing great, or abſolutely noble, this cha- 
rater poſſeſſes an extraordinary fund of reaſon, but more ſtaid and 
more decided than befits this time of life. Scarcely any one, ex- 
cept a ſick perſon or a miſer, could have ſuch a phyſionomy under 
forty years of age. 10, is fifty at leaſt: he is conſiderate and crafty ; 

Vor. III. Ft he 
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he muſt have the prattle of an old woman, and a propenſity to 
avaTrice. 

5. Neither is there any greatneſs here; he may be able to con- 
du& himſelf diſcreetly, but ſomething, perhaps, might be ſaid as to 
his ſolidity and integrity. 11, does not abſolutely correſpond to its 
profile. But for a ſmall ſlant in the drawing, this face would be 


. as ſenſible and as ſage as its companion ; nay, even greater and more 


dignified. I ſhould ſuppoſe 5, to be thirty years old, and 11, two and 
twenty at moſt. CET | 

6. May be about forty. I conſider him as the moſt judicious of 
the whole: he poſſeſſes coolneſs and refleCtion, induſtry and goodneſs 
of heart. This head has no manner of relation to 12 ; this laſt indi- 
cates, if you will, more natural goodneſs, but it is ſanguine in the 
extreme. 
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ADDITION ©O. 


Before we proceed farther, let us ſettle an obſervation which I 
conſider as of ſuperior importance. There are three claſſes of chil- 
dren, three claſſes of men, under one of which every individual 
muſt be arranged. Our body is either ſi: and tenſe—or relaxed and 
ſoft—or elſe it poſſeſſes the juſt medium, and then it unites eaſe to 
preciſion. In the human ſpecies, extremes are only half men or 
monſters. On the contrary, the more nature is upon its centre, the 
more preciſe and eaſy are its forms—they have exaCtneſs without 
harſhneſs, eaſe without ſoftneſs. The ſame diſtintion holds good 
in morals. A rigid charaer oppreſſes others; a relaxed character 
1s itſelf eaſily oppreſſed ; eaſy and preciſe, it encroaches on no one, 

and 
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and poſſeſſes the elaſticity neceſſary to reſiſt encroachment. The 
aſſemblage of a great number of ftraight lines, or of ſuch as approach 


-to the ſtraight line, neceſſarily ſuppoſes an obſtinate temper, a dil- 


poſition not eaſily managed. Contours completely rounded are 
the infallible indication of ſenſuality, of indolence, of a conſtitu- 
tion, in one word, in which every thing is given to the body, at the 


_ expence of the mind. Finally, where ſtraight lines gently blend 


with curves, there will be neither tenſion nor laxneſs. Throw 
your eyes on the emblematical figures of the vignette at the top 
of the page, and apply theſe yourſelf to the principles I have laid 
down. 
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eADDITTION -P:. 


Face 1, 1s obviouſly the profile of 2. Unleſs all phyſfionomical 
conjecture 1s fallacious, the original muſt be a man of ninety, malig- 
nant, crafty, inclined to falſhood and avarice, and who, probably, in 
his youth, was violently addicted to ſenſual pleaſure. Profile 3, re- 
preſents an old man of a hundred and four, of a robuſt conſtitution, 
laborious and honeſt, but, beyond all doubt, of an obſtinate characeer. 
An elevated forehead, ſunk eyes, frequently alſo thoſe which are large 
and well cut, a large noſe, frontal ſinuſes raiſed and ſpacious, a chin 
hrm and prominent, lips cloſed, a ſkin ſoft and puckered, but not 
over lax,—all theſe traits united may be conſidered as the ſigns, it 
not as the ingredients, of long life. But the phyſionomies which re- 
ſult from ſuch an aſſemblage, imply, for the moſt part, a character 


artful, ſuſpicious, covetous, and deceitful. Obſtinacy and ambition 
are inſeparable from it. 
Vor. III. Uu ADDI- 
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ADDITION Q. 


This head of an old man, paſt his hundredth year, may ſerve both 
as text and commentary to the charaQteriſtic picture which I have 
Juſt traced. Every man deſtined to reach an advanced period of. life, 
has a muſcular forehead, furniſhed with a ſoft ſkin; the noſe ſome- 
what curved. Rarely will you ſee a man laden with years whoſe 
phyſionomy 1s frank and open; you will hardly ever read in it the 
traits of prepoſleſſing generoſity. 
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ADDITION KR. 


With what truth are old age and youth here contraſted! In the 
head of the old woman every feature preſents the expreſſion of health 
which nothing can impair, of a principle of life, if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf, altogether inextinguiſhable—the moſt alluring freſhneſs, the 
happieſt mixture of the phlegmatic-ſanguine temperament, are diffuſed 
over the face of the young perſon. You will alſo find in figure 1, all 
the ſigns of longevity which I lately indicated. However ungracetul, 
however diſplealing, the exterior of the old woman may be, ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes eſtimable qualities : I give her credit for a character active and 

| obliging, 
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obliging, a mind inured to the exerciſe of patience—a humour abun- 
dantly ſprightly, with all its drineſs—a ſpirit habitually attentive, in 
ſpite of a total want of cultivation. The young girl is goodneſs, 
contentment, and innocence itſelf. With a tranquillity inſeparable 
from a phyſionomy ſo ſingularly happy, ſhe will traverſe, with equal 
compoſure, a meadow enamelled with flowers, and a road beſtrewed 
with briars and thorns. The ſmalleſt vexation afflicts her, even to - 


the ſhedding of tears, but ſhe 1s comforted by the ſlighteſt conſo- 
lation. | 
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ADDITION S. 


Let us run over a few examples more of the different ages of 
human life. | 

1. A child of a day old. Obſerve this forehead advancing a-top, 
and the exceſhve ſ1ze of the ſcull, which 1s not yet cloſed. Some of 
the parts are too ſtrongly marked: this 1s a mouth of, three months 
old, and the eye 1s at leaſt fix. 

2. Reprefents the ſame, a lad in his tenth year ; but the eye is too 
feeble, and the cavity of the noſe extravagant. 

3. The ſame ſtill, at the age of twenty. The eye is too large, and the 
air of the face leſs determined than you would have expetted from 1. 

4. Here he is arrived at manhood. If, however, at the tenth year, 
the line of the forehead is ſo curved as in 2, it will have neither at 
thirty, nor at fourſcore, the perpendicularity of 4. In other reſpects, 
this phyſionomy is of ſingular propriety and dignity. 


5. Here we behold him advanced to fifty. I ſhall only objett to | 


the Deſigner, that the noſe 1s much too aquiline, compared with the 
cavity of 2, and too maſlly, compared to 4. Belides, the forehead of 
this laſt will never have the curve of 5. 

In purſuing this individual through theſe five itages of life, we mult 
conſtantly do juſtice to the goodnels of his heart, to his talents, to his 


aptitude for buſineſs, to his upright and obliging character. 
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ADDI1ILI1ON- 1: 


If 1, is intended to repreſent a man of ſixty, he is too young by ten 
years. He 1s a Phlegmatic, wholly abſorbed in ſelf. 
 Suppoſing then that 1, is only fifty years, he will never aſſume at 
ſixty the form of 2. Ten years are not ſufhcient to produce a change 
ſo great. 2, announces, moreover, a man of worth, who enjoys life 
calmly, but who, in every reſpect, is deſtitute of force and energy. 

The gradation of the remainder of the ſeries appears to me ſuffici- 
ently well obſerved ; 3, is ſeventy, 4, is eighty, 5, is ninety, and 6, 
is a hundred years old; only the under part of this laſt fact is too 
plump. 

In all theſe heads the frontal ſinuſes are not ſufficiently prominent. 

1, May reſemble 2, after a revolution of twenty years; but I am 
fully aſſured that 2, will never paſs into the forms 5, and 6. His 
conſtitution is too feeble, his ſyſtem not bony enough, to reach the 
utmoſt periods of old age. 


Noſe 3, is the moſt ſenſible. No one of theſe phyſionomies pro- 
miles a great man. 


ADDI- 
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ADDITION v. 
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1. A child of five years, weak in mind. If at this age the fore- 
head 1s thus prominently bent forward, you will hardly extra&@ from 
it ſuperior faculties—and never will the phyſionomy acquire the 
happy expreſſion of 2, which 1s intended to repreſent the ſame young 
perſon, in her fifteenth year. Without diſtinguiſhing herſelf by a 
decided ſuperiority, this laſt diſcovers ſolid ſenſe and an exquiſite 
Judgment. | 

3. Here ſhe 1s at five and twenty, and if the forehead were a little 
more tenſe, the analogy with 2, would be complete. There is much 
goodneſs, candour, and dignity in this face. 

But 1 cannot conceive how 4, can be profile g, grown ten years 
older. Never did a chin which advanced at thirty-five, retreat at 
forty-five; never could noſe 3, have the cavity of 4, and ſtill leſs that 
of 5; never will forehead 3, become rounded like 5. Head 4, is leſs 
judicious than 3, and 53, leſs than 4. 
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ADDITION X. 


Here 1s the continued progreſhon of the heads of the preceding page. 

It 1s 1mpoſhible to reconcile 1, of this ſeries, to the laſt of the former. 
The noſe, the mouth, and the eye, may be more ſtaid by ten years, 
but they have no manner of reſemblance. This forehead is even ſtill 
more ſtupid than the other. 

2. Does not abſolutely belong to this claſs. She may be a woman 
of ſixty-five, I admit; that 1s, ten years older than the preceding ; 
but it 1s not the ſame perſon. Her character has nothing excellent ; 
I cannot allow her great penetration ; perhaps ſhe even gives offence 
by a ſlight degree of levity: however, I am either much miſtaken, 
or ſhe is ſenſible, eaſy to live with, and a houſewife who manages her 
domeſtic affairs with order and diſcretion. 

3. I again remark a want of conformity between this and the pre- 
ceding face. This is a woman of ſeventy-five ; but the forehead 1s too 


{mooth, the eye too open, for that age. Aphlegmatic-ſanguine character 


is predominant here. What is moſt judicious in this phyſhonomy is the 
look, though, taking the whole, there is nothing ſtupid to be found in it. 
4. Is a perſon of eighty-live. "The eye 1s ſufficiently in harmony 
with 2, but the other features have nothing in common. 
5. Is ninety-hive. "This profile has molt reſemblance to 4, but, in 
both, the forehead has not the phyſiological indications of extreme 


old age. 
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Cray. I. Obſervations on NEW-BORN INFANTS, on the DYING, and 
the DEAD. 


Cray. IT. Of the INFLUENCE .OF THE IMAGINATION 0n the Formation 


of Man, on has Phyſionomy, and on his Charadter. 


Chap. III. Obſervations on the MARKs which Children bring mto the World 


with them—on MoNsSTERs, GlanTs, and DWARFS. 


Char. IV. Of the RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF PHYSIONOMIES. 
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Obſervations on. NEW-BORN INFANTS, on the DyiNG, and the DEAD. 


1. 


I HAVE had occaſion to obſerve ſome infants, immediately on 
their birth, and have found an aſtoniſhing reſemblance between their 
profile and that of the father. A few days after, this reſemblance 


almoſt entirely diſappeared ; the influence of the air and of food, 


and probably alſo the change of poſture, had ſo altered the deſign 


of the face, that you could have believed it a different individual. 


I have afterwards ſeen two of theſe children die,.the one at ſix weeks, 
the other at four years of age—and, about twelve hours after their 
death, they completely recovered the very profile which had ſtruck 
me ſo much at their birth; only the profile of the dead child was, 
as might be expected, more ſtrongly marked and more tenſe than 
that of the living. On the third day this reſemblance began to dil- 


appear. 
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2. 

I knew a man of fifty years, and another of ſeventy, both of whom, 
while alive, appeared to have no manner of reſemblance to their 
children, and whoſe phyſionomies belonged, if I may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf, to a claſs totally different. Two days after their death, the pro- 
file of the one became perfectly conformed to that of his eldeſt ſon, 
and the image of the other father might be diſtinaly traced in the 
third of his ſons. This likeneſs was quite as diftintly marked as 
that of the children, who, immediately after their death, brought to 
my recollection the phyhonomies which they had at their birth. 
In the caſe of which I am now ſpeaking, it is to be underſtood, that 
the features were more ſtrongly marked, more hard ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding this, the reſemblance did not remain beyond the third day. 


SL Zo 
As often as I have ſeen dead perſons, ſo often have I made an ob- 
ſervation which has never deceived me ; That after a ſhort interval of 
ſixteen or twenty-four hours, ſometimes even ſooner, according to the 
malady which preceded death, the defign of the phyſionomy comes 
out more, and the features become infinitely more beautiful than they 
had been during life: they acquire more preciſion and proportion, 
you may perceive in them more harmony and homogeneity, they 
appear more noble and ſublime. | Fe 
Has not every one of us, I have often reflected in filence, a pri- 
mitive phyſionomy,. the origin and eflence of which muſt be divine ? 
Muſt not this fundamental phyſionomy have been diſturbed, and, if 
I may be allowed the expreflion, ſubmerged, by the flux and reflux 
of events and paſſions? And may it not gradually re-eſtabliſh itſelf in 
the calm of death, as muddy water works itſelf clear, when it 1s no 
longer ſtirred ? 
op | 
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4+ | 

I have likewiſe had frequent occaſion to attend the dying; I have 
ſeen ſome of them whole faces had always appeared to me 1gnoble, 
expreſſing neither elevation of mind, nor greatneſs of character. A 
few hours, and, in ſome inſtances, a few moments, before death, their 
phyſionomies became viſibly ennobled. Colour, deſign, expreſſion, 
all was changed. A celeſtial morning was beginning to dawn ! an- 
other ſtate of exiſtence was at hand !—The moſt inattentive obſerver 
was conftrained to ſubmit to evidence ; the hardeſt heart, to give way 
to feeling; the moſt ſceptical ſpirit, to embrace the faith.—Immor- 
tality ſeemed to burſt through the clouds of mortality ; a ray of the 
divine image diſhpated the horrors of diſſolution.—I turned afide my 
head, and adored in filence. Yes, the glory of God is ſtill made 
manifeſt in the weakeſt, in the moſt imperfe& of men! 


CHAP. 


e 


Of the INFLUENCE OF THE IMAGINATION on the Formation of Man, 
on. has Phyfuonomy, and on has Charadter., 


I MusT reſtrict myſelf to ſome fugitive obſervations on a ſubject 
capable of furniſhing matter for volumes. I have neither the ne- 
ceſſary leiſure, nor the information that is requiſite ; nor a call ſuth- 
ciently decided, to give it a thorough inveſtigation: 1t 1s impoſhble 
for me, however, to paſs it in total filence. The little I ſhall fay, 
is intended merely to engage others to meditate on a ſubject ſo 1m- 


portant. 
VorL. III. | YA Our 
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Our imagination. operates upon our phyfioonomy. It aſlimilates the face, 
in ſome meaſure, to the obje& of our love or hatred. This object 
retraces itſelf before our eyes, becomes vivifed, and thenceforward 
belongs immediately to the ſphere of our activity. The phyſionomy 
of a man very much in love, who did not think himſelf obſerved, 
will borrow, I am ſure of it, ſome traits of the beloved object who 
employs all his thoughts, whom his imagination reproduces, whom 
his tenderneſs takes delight in embelliſhing, to whom he alſcribes, 
perhaps, in abſence, perfe&tions which, preſent, he would not diſcover 
in her. This ſpecies of phyſionomical analogy certainly could not 
eſcape an experienced obſerver ; juſt as it would be eaſy to trace in 
the ferocious air of a vindiQtive perſon, certain traits of the adverſary 
whoſe downfal he is meditating. Our face 1s a mirror which reflects 
the objects for which we have a ſingular affection or averſion. An 
eye leſs acute than that of Angels, would perceive, perhaps, on the 
face of the Chriſtian, in the fervour of devotion, a ray of the Divinity. 
A very lively repreſentation frequently affe&s us more than the reality. 
We frequently attach ourſelves more vehemently to the image, we 
identify ourſelves more eaſily with it, than we could do with the 
 obje&t itſelf. Suppoſe a man who had got a near view of an Angel— 
of a God—of the Meſhah, during his pilgrimage upon the earth— 
who had, I will not ſay, contemplated him at leiſure, in all the ſplen- 
dor of his majeſty, but only enjoyed a rapid glimple—ſuch a man 
muſt be entirely deſtitute of imagination and ſenſibility, if an aſpe&t 
lo auguſt did not imprint on his countenance ſome of the traits which 
muſt have ſtruck him. His phyſtionomy muſt infallibly have borne 
ſenſible marks of the ny who filled his ſoul, the Devun 
PROPIOREM. 

Our magination atts not only on ourſelves, it afts alſo on others.— 
'The 1magination of the mother has an influence on the child in her 
womb, and, for this reaſon, care is taken to amuſe women during 


PTEg- 
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pregnancy, to entertain them with pleaſant ideas, and even to procure 
for them a ſucceſſion of agreeable obje&s. But, if I am not miſtaken, 
it 1s not ſo much the fight of a beautiful form, or of a fine portrait, or 
any other ſimilar means, that will produce the deſired effe&—it is 
rather to be expetted from the wmtereft which theſe beautiful forms 
inſpire at particular moments. That which operates immediately 
upon us, 1s the affection of the ſoul, a ſpecies of glance which may 
be aſcribed to 1t ; and, in all this, the imagination, properly ſo called, 
acts only as a ſecondary cauſe: it is only the organ through which 
that deciſive, and, in ſome meaſure, repulfive look paſſes. Here it is 
ſtill the ſprit that quickeneth ; the fleſh, and the image of the fleſh, con- 
ſidered only as ſuch, profiteth nothing. Unleſs looks of this kind are 
animated and vwfied, they cannot animate and vivify in their turn. 
A ſingle look of love, drawn, if I may uſe the expreſſion, from the 
bottom of the ſoul, is certainly more efficacious than a long con- 
templation, than a refle&ted ſtudy of the moſt beautiful forms ; but 
we are no more capable of artificially exciting in ourſelves theſe 
creative looks than we can acquire the power of changing or embelliſh- 
ing our form, by contemplating and ſtudying it before a mirror. 
Whatever creates, whatever acts powerfully upon our interior, has its 
ſource from within, is a gift of Heaven. Nothing can introduce 1t, or 
Prepare the way for it; in vain will you attempt to diſpoſe the inten- 
tion, the will, or the faculties of the ſubje&t which mult produce theſe 
effe&ts. Neither beautiful forms nor monſters are the work of art, 
or of a particular ftudy—they are the reſult of accidents, which ſud- 
denly ſtrike the ating object at certain choſen moments; and theſe 
accidents depend on a Providence which over-rules all things, on a 
| God who orders and determines every thing beforehand, who directs 
and perfects all. OR 

If, however, you perſiſt in a diſpoſition to extort from Nature 


extraordinary effe&s, be leſs ſolicitous to affe& the ſenſes than to act 
upon 
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upon ternal feeling. Learn to excite it, to awaken it, at the moment 
it is ready to burſt forth, and when, in order to declare itſelf, it only 
waits your call—learn to bring it forward at the proper inſtant—and 
be aſſured that it will ſeek, that it will find, of itſelf, the neceſſary 
aid. But this internal feeling muſt ex/t before it can be rouſed or 
brought forward. Begin then with making ſure that you have 1in- 
ſpired it, for we cannot make it ſpring up at pleaſure. Similar con- 
{iderations ought not to eſcape thoſe who pretend to effect things 
almoſt miraculous, by means of refined ſyſtems, or by methodical 
plans; all their precautions, all their pſychological combinations, 
will be merely thrown away, and I ſhall always call to their recol- 
legion theſe words of the Song of Songs: © I charge you, O ye 
* daughters of Jeruſalem, by the roes and by the hinds of the field, 
* that ye flir not up, nor awake my love, till he pleaſe. The voice 
* of my Beloved!” the creative Genius, © behold, he cometh leap- 
* ing upon the mountains, {kipping upon the hills.” 

According to my principles, every conformation, fortunate or un- 
fortunate, depends on certain unforeſeen moments, and theſe moments 
have the rapidity and the vivacity of lightning. Every creation, of 
whatever kind it be, 2s momentaneous. The developement, the nou- 
riſhment, the changes, whether to better or worſe, are the work of 
time, of education, and of art. The creative power ts not to be acquired 
by theories; a creation admits not of preparation. You may indeed 
counterfeit maſts—but living and acting beings—whoſe exterior and 
interior are in perfect harmony—wmages of the Dromity—can you flatter 
yourſelf with being able to form them? can you wind them up like a 
piece of mechaniſm? No, they muſt be created and engendered—and 
I will add, that this 1s not of blood, nor of the will of the fleſh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God only. 

The wmagimation, when it is animated by ſentiment and paſſion, 
operates not only upon ourſelves, and upon the objefts which are 

before 
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before our eyes—it operates alſo in abſence, and at a diſtance; per- 
haps even futurity 1s comprehended in the circle of its inexplicable 
_ aftivity; and, perhaps, we muſt reckon among its effes, what is 
commonly called apparittons of the dead. Admitting as true an inhi- 
nite number of things, remarkably ſingular, of this kind, which really 
cannot be called in doubt; on aſſociating with them analogous ap- 
paritions of abſent perſons, who have rendered themſelves viſible to 
their friends in places very diſtant; on ſeparating from theſe fats 
every thing fabulous, which ſuperſtition has blended with them ; on 
alligning to them their real value, and on combining them with ſo 
many authentic anecdotes related of preſentiments—we ſhall be able 
to eſtabliſh an hypotheſis, worthy of occupying one of the firſt 
ranks in the claſs of philoſophical probabilities. The hypotheſis 1s 

this: | | 
The magmation, excited by the defires of love, or heated by any other 

very ardent paſſion, operates at very diſtant times and places. 


A ſick, a dying perſon, or any one who apprehends himſelf to be 
in 1mminent danger, ſighs aſter his abſent friend, after a brother, a 
parent, a wife. They are ignorant of his indiſpoſition, of his dan- 
ger; they were not thinking of him at that moment. The dying 
man, tranſported by the ardour of his imagination, forces his way 
through ſtone walls, darts through intervening ſpace, and appears in 
his actual fituation—or, in other terms, he gives {1gns of his preſence, 
approaching to reality. Is ſuch an apparition corporeal? No. The 
ſick, the dying perſon is languiſhing in bed, and his friend 1s, per- 
haps, toſling, in perfe& health, on a tempeſtuous ocean: real preſence 
pecomes, of courſe, a thing impoſhble. What 1s 1t then which pro- 
duces this ſpecies of manifeſtation? What 1s the cauſe which acts, 
while the one is ſo far diſtant, upon the ſenſes, upon the viſual faculty 
of the other? It is the imagination—imagination vehemently excited 
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by love and deſire—concentrated, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, in the 
focus of paſſion: for this muſt be preſuppoſed, were we even inclined 
to admit an intermediate co-operation, ſince there is nothing but the 
excels of paſſion which could juſtify the idea, the poſſibility, of ſuch a 
ſpiritual mediation. The how of the queſtion is inexplicable, 1 allow 
it ; but the fats are evident, and to deny them would be offering an 
inſult to all hiſtorical truth. Let us now more particularly apply 
theſe remarks to our ſubject. May there not be ſituations of mind, 
1n which the imagination would operate, in a manner analogous, and 
altogether as incomprehenſible, on children not yet born? The in- 
comprehenſtbility rather ſtaggers us; I feel it, I know it—but do not 
the examples which I formerly quoted, and all thoſe of the ſame kind 
which might be produced, preſent the ſame difficulties ? Where 1s the 
phyſical certainty, whoſe effence is not at the ſame time inconceiv- 
able ? Is not even the exiſtence of God, and that of his works, at once 

poſitive and incomprehenſhible ? 
We frequently ſee children born perfe&ly conſtituted, to appear- 
ance, who afterwards, ſometimes not till ſeveral years have elapſed, 
diſcover thoſe defefts of conformation with which the imagination, 
or the preſentiment of the mother, had been affected, before, or at, or 
after the moment of conception. If women were able to keep an 
exact regiſter of the moſt remarkable accidents which befe] them 
during pregnancy, if they were able to combine the emotions which 
they have felt, give an account of the ſhocks which their minds may 
have undergone, while they were in that condition, they might, per- 
| haps, foreſee the phyſiological, philoſophical, intellectual, moral, and 
phy{tognomical revolutions, through which each of their children had 
to pals; they might, perhaps, be enabled to ſix beforehand the prin- 
cipal epochs of the life of theſe children. When the imagination 1s 
powerfully agitated by delire, love, or hatred, a ſingle inflant is ſuffi- 
cient for it to create or to annihilate, to enlarge or tov cuntract, to 
form 
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form giants or dwarfs, to determine beauty or uglineſs:—it impreg- 
nates, at that inſtant, the organic fetus, with a germ of growth or di- 
minution, of wiſdom or folly, of proportion or diſproportion, of 
health or ſickneſs, of life or death ; and this germ afterwards unfolds 
itſelf only at a certain time, and in given circumſtances. This faculty 
of the ſoul, in virtue of which it thus produces creations and meta- 
morphoſes, has not hitherto been ſufficiently inveſtigated ; but it 
ſometimes manifeſts itſelf, nevertheleſs, in the moſt decided manner. 
To conſider it in its eſſence and in 1ts principles, may 1t not be analo- 
gous to, or, rather, identically the ſame with, that mraculous faith, which 
may be excited and extended, maintained and ſtrengthened, by means 
of external aid, where 1t already exiſts, but which cannot be com- 
municated to, nor inculcated upon, minds entirely deſtitute of a prin- 
ciple of faith. —What I have advanced 1s my own {1mple perception 
merely, conjectures purely hypothetical: I preſent them only as 
ſuch. More completely unfolded, they might ſerve to elucidate the 


moſt hidden myſteries of the Phyſiognomical Science—ſed manum de 
tabula, 
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CHA ©. 108: 


Obſervations on the MaRKs which Children bring into the World upon 
them —on, MoNSTERS, GlanTs, and DWARFS. 


THERE are ſome children born with marks or ſpots, juſt as there 
are monſters, giants, and dwarfs. All theſe ſingularities really exiſt, 


and are inexplicable. A monſter 1s a living and organized being, who 


has a conformation contrary to the order of Nature, who is born 
with one or more members too much or too little, in whom one of 
the parts 1s miſplaced, or elſe 1s too great or too ſmall, in proportion 
to the whole. By marks I mean certain imperfections or ſpots which 
children ſometimes bring into the world with them, and which are the 
conſequence of a ſudden and powerful impreſhon made upon the mo- 
ther, during her pregnancy. 

The deformity of monſters *, except thoſe, perhaps, which are born 
with {ix fingers, always extends, leſs or more, to their phylionomy, 
and their features are much leſs happy than thoſe of children regu- 
larly organized. The too much, the too hittle, and every wrregularity in 
general, has an influence on the phyſionomy and on the mind. 

_ To explain in detail, with truth and exa&tneſs, the phyſiognomical 
character of the different ſpecies of monſters, their intelle&ual and 
moral faculties, would be contributing eſſentially to the advancement 


* dee intereſting Obſervations on Monſters by Mr. Bonnet, Tom. VI. of his Works, page 446—518. 
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of our Science. Exceptions and extremes may ſerve as a baſis to ge- 
neral rules. 

There are many who do not believe in brth-marks, and, if I miſtake 
not, the following are ſome of the reaſons given for their incredulity. 
Firſt, certain ſpots or blemiſhes are made to paſs for b:rth-marks which 
really are not ſuch : the truth is diſguiſed by every kind of ridiculous 
and extravagant hetion, and this it is which diſguſts the Philoſopher — 
or, rather, the Half-philoſopher. Secondly, the reality of birth-marks 
is called in queſtion, becauſe they cannot perceive the leaſt con- 
nection between the effect and the cauſe; or, thirdly, becauſe con- 
vincing examples are not always at hand. Finally, in moſt diſputes, 
men ſometimes afhrm or deny from the ſpirit of contradiction, or 
from affectation. | | | 

For my own part, I think the fa&s are too numerous, and too 
clearly proved, to permit an impartial obſerver to doubt of the ex- 
iſtence of ſach marks. I am perfe&ly diſpoſed to put aſide the falſe 
and abſurd exaggerations which have frequently been attached to the 
ſubje&t ; but how many children are every day to be ſeen, who bear 
upon their bodies the figures or traits of animals, the colour or form 
of a particular fruit, or ſome other extraneous mark ? Sometimes it 
1s the impreſſion of a hand, on the ſame part which the pregnant 
woman had touched at a moment of ſurpriſe ; ſometimes it 1s an 
inſuperable averſion to the ſame obje&s which diſguſted the mother 
when pregnant ; ſometimes there are children who retain through life 
wounds or ulcers, in caſes where the imagination of the mother 
has been ſtruck with the aſpe& of a dead animal: in a word, marks 
of various kinds demonſtrate that they have a real origin, and that 
they ought not to be aſcribed to arbitrary cauſes. Of conſequence, we 
are conſtrained to admit as true, a thing which 1s in itſelf incompre- 


henſible; it is determined, of courſe, that the imagination of a woman 
Vor. III. 3B with 
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with child, excited by a momentaneous paſſion, may operate on the 
fruit of her womb. 

From a multitude of examples which might be quoted, I ſhall 
ſele& two, on the authenticity of which I am aſſured I may de- 
pend. 

A pregnant lady was playing at cards, and in taking up her hand 
ſhe ſaw that, in order to ſtrike a brilliant ſtroke, ſhe wanted only the 
ace of ſpades. "The laſt card ſhe took up was, in effect, the one in 
queſtion. —She was ſeized with an immoderate fit of joy, which, like 
a ſhock of eleCtricity, communicated itſelf to her whole frame—and 
the child ſhe bore exhibited, in the pupil of the eye, the form of an 
ace of ſpades : the organ of viſion was in no other reſpect ves by 
this extiaordinary conformation. 

The following fact is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, if it be as poſitively 
certain as a friend of mine aſſures me, in writing, that it is. 

A woman of condition at Rhinthal took a fancy, while pregnant, 
to attend the execution of a criminal, who had been condemned to 
be beheaded, and to have his right hand cut off. "The ſtroke which 
ſevered the hand from the body, ſo terrified the pregnant lady, that 
ſhe turned aſide her head with an emotion of horror, and retired 
without ſtaying out the remainder of the execution. She was deli- 
vered of a daughter with only one hand, who was ſhll in life when 
my friend communicated to me this anecdote; the other hand came 
away ſeparately, immediately after the birth. 

Having maintained that the affections of the mother produce a 
phyſical influence on her child, I will go fo far as to afhirm that they 
may have moral effetts alſo. I have been told of a Phyſician, who 
never could leave the chamber of a patient without ſtealing ſome- 
thing. He preſently loſt all recollection of the thefts which he had com- 
mitted, and his wife always took care, at night, to ſearch his pockets 

for 
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for keys, ſnuff-boxes, tweezer-cafes, ſciſſars, thimbles, ſpeQacles, 
buckles, ſpoons, and other trinkets, in order to reſtore them to the 
proper owners. Another inſtance is related of a beggar-boy, who, 
about two years of age, was taken under the proteCtion of a noble 
family. His education was carefully attended to, and the experi- 
ment ſucceeded wonderfully well—only he could not be taught to 
overcome a propenſity to ſtealing. It muſt therefore be ſuppoſed, I 
ſhould think, that the mothers of theſe two extraordinary thieves 
had analogous propenſities during their pregnancy. Perſons of this 
deſcription are rather to be pitied than blamed. According to every 
appearance, their actions are altogether as involuntary, as mechanical, 
and, perhaps, as little criminal in the ſight of God, as the motion of 
the fingers, or any other of thoſe contorſions into which we fall in 
our moments of abſence, or of ſerious meditation, and of which we 
have neither conſciouſneſs nor recolletion. The end of our actions 
alone mult determine their moral merzt, juſt as their political merit mult 
be eſtimated from the confequences which affect ſociety. With re- 
ſpect to our two thieves, I imagine that their unfortunate habit no 
more corrupted the ſentiments of the heart, than the pupil of the eye, 
formed like an ace of ſpades, injured the fight of the child whom we 
mentioned a little ago. Probably too they had not the phyſionomy 
of rogues : I am ſure, at leaſt, that no one could have perceived in 
them that eager, dark, and knaviſh look, which belongs to thieves 
by profeſſion. Perſons of a charaQter ſo ſingular are not often to 
be met with: I have never feen any ſuch: it 1s impoſſible for me, 
therefore, to form a judgment of their phyſionomy from experi- 
ence: but I can anſwer for it, beforehand, that there muſt be in 

their features ſome diſtinCtive ſign of this remarkable originality. 
The hypotheſis which I have been endeavouring to eſtabliſh, may 
alſo, as I think, be applied to Giants and Dwarls ; to ſuch, at leaſt, as 
are 
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are ſo accidentally. It 1s a concentrated look of the mother which 


forms both, at certain given moments. Whatever may be 1n this, it 


will not be eaſy to produce me an inſtance of any one yiant, of any 
one dwarf, perfe&ly ſound in heart and mind; that is, in the ſame 
degree with a thouſand other individuals, who are regularly confti- 
tuted, A new and convincing proof that Nature 1s true in all her 
produGtions, and that ſhe never deviates without cauſe from her rules 
of proportion. Great mental weakneſs is the uſual portion of Giants— 
groſs ſtupidity that of Dwarts. 
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ADDITION A. 


This plate repreſents a young girl who was exhibited, ſome time 
ago, in ſeveral of the cities of Europe. Her body was ſprinkled all over 
with little tufts of hair, like a hind's, and her back covered with a great 
many ſpongy excreſcences, likewiſe furniſhed with hair of the ſame kind. 
It is alleged that, during pregnancy, the mother of this child had quar- 
relled with a neighbour on account of a ſtag. The copy under review 
was drawn from nature, and I can anſwer for its exacGtneſs. It is certain 
that the excreſcences were very ſtrongly marked, and though they had 
no analogy with the fleſh of the ſtag, yet the father maintained that 
they had a greater or leſs reſemblance to the animal when flayed; and, 
what may be conſidered as a ſtronger proof, the tufts reſembled the 
hair of the ſtag or fallow-deer not only in colour, but in the manner 
of inſertion, and in the arrangement or lying of the hair. The tufts 
which grew out of the forehead, the arms, and legs, were alſo of a 
ſpecies entirely different from the hair of the head. A phenomenon 
ſo ſtrange 1s a ſtriking inſtance of the force and effect of imagination 
in ſome women with child. I muſt farther obſerve, that the young 
perſon in queſtion poſſeſſed prodigious bodily ſtrength, and an accu- 
racy in her ſenſe of feeling altogether uncommon. Her ſtature and 
fleſh, her form, her complexion and phyſionomy, her attitudes and 
geſtures, all announced a premature and indefatigable Virago. 


Vor. III. g C 
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ADDITION B. 


I ſubjoin the profile of a girl of ſixteen, whoſe ſtature ſcarcely ex- 
ceeded two feet. Her phyſionomy ſuggeſts ablolutely no other 1dea 
but that of a conſolidated infancy. The forehead bent forward, indi- 
cates the phylical imperfeQions of the firſt ſtage of human life, and 
the hollow inflexion of the root of the noſe is the infallible fign of 
mental weakneſs, or want of vigour. This head, notwithſtanding, 
preſents a certain air of maturity, which ſeems to have precipitated 
itſelf, if I may uſe the expreſſion, into the under part of the face, and 
which predominates from the under lip to the neck. 'The experienced 
Phyſionomiſt will eaſily diſtinguiſh, in the whole, what is childiſh 
from what 1s mature. 

This dwarf, however, did not want ſenſe, or rather, ſhe could 
prattle, and had a retentive memory: the eye and the mouth are 
ſ{ufhicient evidence of this ; but her form and features are equally in- 
compatible with the graces and the delicacy of ſentiment. 
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CHA F. Iv: 


Of the RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF PHYSIONOMIES. 


WE all naturally aſſume the habits, geſtures, and looks of perſons 
with whom we live in cloſe intimacy. We become, in ſome mea- 
ſure, aſſimilated to thoſe for whom we have conceived a ſtrong affec- 
tion; and one of two things will ever take place: the beloved objet 
will either transform us into his 1mage, or we will have a transform- 
ing influence over him. Every thing without us, a&ts upon us, and 
is reciprocally acted upon by us; but nothing operates ſo efficaci- 
ouſly upon our individuality, as that which gives us pleaſure; and 
nothing undoubtedly 1s more amiable, nor more calculated to inſpire 
delight, than the human face. What renders it lovely to us 1s pre- 
ciſely its reſemblance to our own. Could it poſleſs an influence over 
us, could it attra& us, were there not points of attrattion which de- 
termine the conformity, or, at leaſt, the homogeneity of its form 
and features with ours? I ſhall not undertake to-fathom the depths 
of this incomprehenſible myſtery ; I pretend not to reſolve the difh- 
culties of the how, but the fa& is indubitable : There are faces which 
attra&t each other, as there are others which mutually repel : the conformity 
of features between two individuals who have a mutual ſympathy, and who 
hoe mn habits of familiarity, keeps pace with the development of their quali- 
ties, and eftabliſhes between, them a recprocal communacation of their private 

and 
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and perſonal ſenſations. Our face preſerves, if I may venture to uſe 
the expreſſion, the reflex of the beloved objet. "This relation ſome- 
times depends only on a ſingle point, drawn from the moral charatter, 
or from the phyſtonomy; it frequently is confined to a ſingle feature ; 
it frequently hinges on inexplicable ſingularities, which do not admit 
of any ſpecies of definition. 

The conformity of the bony ſyſtem ſuppoſes likewiſe that of the 
nerves and of the muſcles. It is true, at the ſame time, that difference 
of education may affect theſe laſt to ſuch a degree, that an inexperi- 
enced eye will no longer be in a condition to trace the points of 
attraftion ; but place the two fundamental forms which have this 
reſemblance cloſe by each other—they will mutually attra&t; remove 
the fetters which conſtrained them, and nature will preſently triumph); 
they will recognize each other as bone of their bone and fleſh of their fleſh, 
and their aſſimilation will-rapidly advance. Nay, more ; even faces 
which differ as to the fundamental form, may mutually love, com- 
municate, attract, aſſimilate ; and, if they are of a tender, feeling, ſuſ- 
ceptible charaQer, this conformity will, in time, eſtabliſh between 
them a relation of phyhonomy, which will be the more ſtriking from 
the original difference. 

It would be highly intereſting accurately to PETE TE the cha- 
rater of phyſionomies which eafily aſſimilate. There 1s no occaſion 
for my obſerving, that there are phyſhionomies which univerſally at- 
tract, others which repel every one, and ſome which are entirely 
indifferent ; that there are ſome which attract or repel us by turns, 
and thoſe which, 1n attraCfting ſome, repel others. Phyſtonomies uni- 
verſially repelling, only ſerve to degrade, more and more, the 1gnoble 
faces over which they exerciſe their empire. Indrfferent, they have 
no influence at all. And, finally, if attra&tve, they give and receive, 


either excluſively, or by turns, or reciprocally all at once. In the 
firſt 
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firſt caſe they produce only very ſlight changes; in the ſecond, the 
effects are more ſenſible; in the third, they excite complete revolu- 
tions: they ſuppoſe thoſe ſouls, ſpoken of by Mr. Heemſterhuys *, 
* which fortunately or unfortunately unite the fineſt and moſt exqui- 


” 


and defire with a degree of frenzy, and feel with a ſenſibility bor- 
dering on infanity ; in other words, ſouls which are either modified 
or placed in ſuch a manner, that their attractive force finds the leaſt 
poſſible obſtacle in its tendency toward their obje&t.” lt would be 
_ of importance to ſtudy this reciprocal influence of phyſionomies, 
this communication of ſouls. The aſſimilation has always appeared 
to me moſt ſtriking, in the caſe when, without any foreign interven- 
tion, chance united a genius purely communicative and a genius 
purely formed to receive, who attached themſelves to each other from 
inclination, or from neceſſity. Had the firſt exhauſted all its ſtock, 
and the ſecond received all that it wanted—the aſſimilation of their 
phyſionomies likewiſe ceaſed ; it had attained, if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf, its degree of ſatiety. | 

Let me addreſs one word more to thee, young Man of dangerous 
eaſineſs of temper and ſenſibility ! Be circumſpect in thy intimacies, 
and throw not thyſelf blindly into the arms of a friend whom thou 
haſt not ſufficiently proved. A falſe appearance of {ſympathy and 
conformity may eaſily ſeduce thee : abandon not thyſelf to its influ- 
ence. There exiſts, undoubtedly, ſome one whoſe ſoul is in uniſon 
with thine. Have patience; ſooner or later he will preſent himſelf, 


Lag 


Lal 


La) 


and when thou haſt found him, he will ſupport thee, he will raiſe 


thee up; he will ſupply thee with what thou needeſt, and relieve 


thee of what is burdenſome. The fire of his looks will animate. 


* Letter on the Deſires, page 14. 
Vor. III. 3D thine, 


fite tact, to that exceſſive internal elaſticity which makes them love 
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thine, his melodious voice will ſoften the roughneſs of thine, his re- 
fleting prudence will temper thy impetuous vivacity. . The tender- 
neſs which he feels toward thee will be imprinted on the features of 
thy face, and all who know him, will recognize him in thee. Thou 
wilt be what he 1s, and thou wilt remain not the leſs what thou art. 
The ſentiment of friendſhip will enable thee to diſcover in him qua- 
lities which an indifferent eye will ſcarcely perceive. It is this faculty 
of ſeeing and of feeling what is divine in him, which aſlimilates thy 
phyſionomy to his. 

Do&rine like this might become extremly uſeful. Iam not in a 
condition at preſent to unfold it more at large; but, before I conclude, 
I ſhall reſt it on two paſlages of Scripture, the application of which 
becomes a glorious ſupport to my thefis. We all, with open face, be- 


holding, as in a glaſs, the glory of the Lord, are changed ito the ſame 
mage, from glory to glory*.—We ſhall be like ham, for we ſhall ſee him as 


He 15+. 


* 2 Cor. iu. 18. | + 1 John ifi, 2. 
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1. The portrait of a Hypochondriac, whom a long ſeries of 
vexations and anvietiee had altered to fnch a degree, that his ac- 


quaintance could hardly know him. His eyes ſunk, and became 
haggard, the wings of the noſe were drawn upward, the extremity 
of the lips fell, the cheeks grew hollow. Two perpendicular 
lines, placed between the eyebrows, immediately above the noſe, 
increaſed in ſize, and produced ſeveral wrinkles which furrowed 
the forehead acroſs. In a word, all the features became ftrong 
and coarſe, and remained a conſiderable time in this ſtate of con- 
ſtraint. 

2. A ſituation ſo painful excited the moſt alarming apprehen- 
ſions in a wife who loved him, and was tenderly beloved. Ac- 
cuſtomed to fit oppoſite to him at table, ſhe had an eye of com- 
paſſion conſtantly fixed upon him. She carefully ſtudied, and 
devoured, if I may uſe the expreſſion, with an eager intereſt, every 
trait, every variation, every ſhade which ſeemed to preſage the 
diminution or increaſe of the malady. Her attentive obſervations 


had enabled her to diſcern every emotion which diſturbed the mind 


of her huſband. Not a ſingle ray of hope, not a fingle fleeting 
cloud could clcape her vigilant tenderneſs. What was the conſe- 
quence at length? The affefting ſpeCtacle, continually before her 
eyes, changed her phyſonomy, and it ended in a complete aſſimi- 
lation of the wife to the huſband. She fell into the ſame in- 
diſpoſition, but, by judicious treatment, was ſoon reſtored. The 
huſband, too, gradually recovered: the wife was tranſported with 


JOY, 
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Joy, her phyſhionomy brightened, the traits of melancholy diſap- 
peared, except a few flight traces. This happy couple lived 
afterward in perfe&t health, and, within the year, the lady was 
delivered of a fon, who had a ſtriking reſemblance to his pa- 


rents. 
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FRAGMENT FOURTH. 


OF THE 
EXTERIOR OF MAN, 


AND OF 


SOME OTHER ANALOGOUS INDICATIONS. 


CHAt I 


Of the STATURE and PROPORTIONS of the Bobv. 


IT would be eaſy to compoſe a Phyſiognomy of ſtatures and pro- 
portions, as well as a Pathognomy of attitudes and poſtures corre- 
ſponding to them. Without being able to embrace this ſubje& in all 
its extent, I ſhall confine myſelf to the moſt eſſential remarks, both 
becauſe I am writing Fragments only, and becauſe a great many other | 
ſubjects ſtill remain to be handled. 

Albert Durer is unqueſtionably the Author who has given us the beſt 
Theory of proportions, and, of all Painters, the one who has moſt 
carefully obſerved them in his drawings. With regard to attitudes 


and poſtures, no one is ſuperior to Chodownecki, as well for richnels of 
imagl- 
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imagination, as for truth and variety of expreſſhon. On examining 
the Works of theſe two Artiſts, on adding to theſe the ſtudy of Raphael, 
and conſulting daily experience, my Readers will, without difficulty, 
adopt, as ſo many axioms, the following propoſitions : | 

1. The proportion of the body, and the relation of the parts to 
each other, determine the moral and intellectual charatter of every 
individual. 

2. There is a complete harmony between the ſtature of the man 
and his character. In order to be convinced of this with the greater 
certainty, begin with ſtudying extremes, pow and dwarfs, bodies ex- 
ceſhively fleſhy, or too lean. 

3. The ſame harmony ſubſiſts between the ww of his face and that 
of the body; both the one and the other of theſe forms 1s in accord 
with the features of the phyſionomy, and all theſe reſults are derived 
from one and the ſame cauſe. 

4. A body adorned with every poſhble beauty of proportion, would 
be a phenomenon altogether as extraordinary as a man ſupremely wile, 
or of ſpotleſs virtue. 


5. Virtue and wiſdom may reſide in all ſtatures which do not devi- 
ate from the ordinary courſe of Nature. 

6. But the more perfect the ſtature and form are, wiſdom and virtue 
will more decidedly exerciſe there a ſuperior, commanding, and poſi- 
| tive empire: on the contrary, the more that the body falls ſhort of 
perfeion, the moral and intelle&ual faculties are proportionally in- 
ferior, ſubordinate, and negative. 

7. Among ſtatures and proportions, as among phyſionomies, ſome 
are univerſally attraftive, and others as univerſally repelling, or, at 


leaſt, diſplealing. 


CHAP: 
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'GCRAF. 


Of ArtTitTuDEs, Gait, and POSTURE. 


 Wurar we have ſaid of ſtature and proportions refers equally to 

attitude, to gait and poſture. Obſerve a man who thinks himſelf 
alone, and 1s wholly abſorbed in himſelf. Whether he is ſtanding 
or walking, whether he is fitting or lying along, all his attitudes and 
all his motions will be ſignificant ; they will all be in harmony with 
the proportions and ſtature of his body. I will even venture to add, 
that a ſkilful Phyſionomiſt will deduce from the features of the face 
the proportions and ſtature which muſt correſpond to them; theſe 
will aſſiſt him, in their turn, to indicate the attitude and gait; . he 
will infer, and form a judgment of, theſe different relations, the 
one from the other. I will go ſhll further, and maintain, that the 
faithful repreſentation of a ſcore of our attitudes, choſen with dif- 
cernment, and at moments when we believed ourſelves not ob- 
ſerved by any one, might lead us to the knowledge of ourſelves, 
and become a ſource of uſeful inſtruction: nothing more, perhaps, 
would be neceſſary to convey a COON idea of the character of 
every individual, 
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CHAP, 


Of GESTURES. 


In following up my principle, I apply it to geſture likewiſe. Man 
reſembles himſelf in every thing. He is, if you will, the moſt con- 
tradictory being in the world, but he is not the leſs always himſelf, 
always the ſame. Nay, his very contradiCtions have their homoge- 
neity, their individuality, their propriety. Every thing i us 1s 
phyſionomical, charatteriſtical ; every thing, without exception, 1s 
conformable, and correſponds to an internal and inviſible cauſe. 
Whatever we touch, whatever paſſes through our hands, whatever 
enters into the ſphere of our aQtivity, allies itſelf to us, and favours 
of us. Our image reproduces, preſerves, and multiples itſelf in all 
that pertains to us, and in all that we do. There is nothing more 
ſignificant, eſpecially, than the geſtures which accompany the at- 
titude and the gait. Natural or affected, hurried or flow, impaſ- 
oned or cool, uniform or varied, grave or airy, free or conſtrained, 
ealy or ſtiff, noble or mean, haughty or humble, bold or timid, 
becoming or ridiculous, agreeable, graceful, impoſing, threatening— 
the geſture is varied in a thouſand ways. Learn to diſtinguiſh 
and to catch all theſe ſhades, and you will have advanced a ſtep 
farther in the phyſliognomical career, and have acquired a new 
mean to facilitate the ſtudy of man. The aſtoniſhing harmony which 


ſubſiſts between the gait, the voice, and the geſture, never belies 
itſelf. | 


© 'The 
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* The Greeks,” ſays Winckelmann, © were ſtudious of obſerving great 
* modeſty in their deportment, and in their aQions. They even 
* thought that a hurried gait muſt ſhock every idea of decency, and 
* announce a kind of ruſticity of manners. With a gait of this ſort 
* Demoſthenes reproaches Nicobulus : to talk inſolently, and to. walk 
faſt, are, according to him, one and the ſame thing. In conformity 
* to this way of thinking, the Ancients conſidered a flow and delibe- 
* rate pace as the characteriſtic ſign of a generous ſoul.” Saluft, 
ſpeaking of Cat/me, expreſſes himſelf thus : * Colos ejus exſangurs, fadi 
* ocult, catus modo, modo tardus inceſſus*. And muſt we not ſuppoſe 
that this inequality in the gait will, of neceſſity, communicate itſelf to 
the geſture, and quicken or retard it ? 

Our gait and deportment are natural only in part, and we generally 
blend with them ſomething borrowed or imitated. But even theſe 
gn oc habits which they make us contract, are {till the 


reſults of nature, and enter into the primitive charafter, I can never 


expect, for inſtance, a gentle and calm temper from a man who 1s 
always buſtling about violently ; nor apprehend either indecent tran{- 


port or exceſs from one whoſe deportment is uniformly grave and 
ſteady. I likewiſe doubt whether a briſk pace can be conſiſtent with 
a ſluggiſh and indolent diſpoſition; and he who careleſly crawls 
along ſtep by ſtep, ſcarcely announces that ſpirit of activity which 
ſteadily purſues its object through the midſt of difficulty and danger. 
Look at. a Preacher, an Orator, whoſe very language you do not 
underſtand. His exterior and. geſtures will enable you to guels 
what 1s the principal ſubject of his diſcourſe, will indicate to you 
the moſt energetic and affetting paſlages, will diſplay to your 1mag1- 
nation the objeats which he 1s tracing, and will even help you to 


ON 


* His complexion was wan, his eyes hagard, his gait ſometimes hurried, ſometimes tardy. 


form 
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form a judgment of the order and clearneſs with which his ideas 
are unfolded. O did man but know how many languages he ſpeaks 
at once, in how many forms he exhibits himſelf at the ſame inſtant, 
by what variety of expreſſion he makes himſelf known to his 
fellow-creatures—with what dignity, with what wiſdom, would his 
words and aCtions be clothed ! How careful would he be to purify 
| his ſentiments and intentions! How different would he be from what 
he is! Qualis anmo eff, talis inceſſu; and I riſk nothing when I add, 
talts geſtu *. 


* What he is in mind, that too he is in gait and in geſture. —Mr. Engel, profeſſor of Belles Lettres at Berlin, 
has juſt publiſhed, in German, the firſt volume of his Eſſay on Mimickry, from which I ſhall extra two plates, 
and inſert them among the additions to this Fragment. The work is repleniſhed with ingenious reſearch and 
curious obſervation. I would recommend it to every one capable of reading it in the original : it will intereſt the 
Philoſopher much more than the Comedian, for whom it is partly deſigned. 
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ADDIIHONS MY. ORNAETERS 1 16k 
A. | 

However fingular this figure may be, it has nothing diſproportion- 
ate. Perhaps, however, the eye 1s too ſprightly ; but this excepted, 
there is much harmony in the whole. You have here a low woman, 
very ſimple, and very contracted. This 1s an iſolated being, whoſe 
blunted attention 1s totally undirected, and who finds herſelf, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, detached from all the reſt of the creation. Remark 
well, I beſeech you, the word 2folated. If I am aſked what I under- 
ſtand by an dot, I anſwer, that it 1s an 2folated perſon, who aQs with- 
out having an object ; a man whoſe condutt wants both principle and 
connexion, who propoſes to himſelf nothing like an end, in what he 
does. It is ſtupidity to att without having an object, it 1s folly to purſue 
one unworthy of us. "The more that the intention of an ation 1s 
decidedly marked, the more our efforts, our deportment, and our 
geſtures, will correſpond to it, and the more will we merit the appro- 
bation and eſteem of thoſe who obſerve us. 
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ADDITION -B. 


The ſame nullity, the ſame vacancy, the ſame blunted curioſity, 
charaQerize this figure alſo. This man 1s attached to no object what- 
ever; and, from an effect of his natural ſtupidity, he 1s not capable of 
forming an attachment. The body ſavours of the condition of the 
mind, and expreſſes it. Hence that wide and parched mouth, hence 
that whole inſipid attitude, theſe hanging arms, and that left hand 
turned outward, without any apparent motive. Every thing here is 


in uniſon, and every part, taken ſeparately, confirms the ſad idea 
which we had formed of the whole. 
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ADDITION C. 


The gait of a wiſe man is aſſuredly different from that of an idiot, 
and an 1diot fits very differently from a man of ſenſe. The attitude of 
the laſt announces either meditation, or recolleQion, or repoſe. The 
changeling reſts on his chair, without knowing why : he ſeems fixed 
on an object, and yet his look is direfted to no one thing: his poſture 
1s z/olated like himſelf. This obſervation furniſhes me with another, 
which I conſider as of eſſential importance in the Art of Painting. 
Moſt portraits offend from a certain expreſſion of ſtupidity, and from 


ridiculous attitudes. They have an 2ſolated air, becauſe each perſon- 


age 1s a being apart, to whom the Artiſt has given neither object nor 


ation. This fault may be remedied by the ſituation : this ought to be. 


ſimple, and clearly developed ; it ſhould be direQed to a determinate 


end, and this in perfeCt relation to every thing elſe—it is this which _ 


conſtitutes the merit of a portrait. 
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ADDITION D. 

_ This attitude indicates a ridiculous affetation of ſuperiority, exer- 
ciling its empire over a humble and timid character. Be aſſured of it, 
preſumption of every kind ſuppoſes folly at bottom, and lay your account 
with meeting both the one and the other, in every diſproportioned and 
groſs phyſionomy, which affects an air of ſolemnity and authority. 
Nature has formed, I might venture to ſay, certain heads of idiots only 
by halves; one half of the face has been made at the expence of the 
other; and the only queſtion is, Whether of the two predominates ? 
Is it the under part which gains the aſcendant? the maſs of intellec- 
tual faculties diminiſhes in proportion, every thing is turned into fleſh, 
and the man becomes totally inſupportable. The mind, however, 
preſerves ſtill a kind of reminiſcence of its firſt energy, and this recol- 
lection fills the man with preſumption, without rendering him either 
wiſer or better. A perſon of this deſcription aſſumes a tone of empire 
and authority over a being weak, and delicately organized. He thinks 


only of humbling the other, and 1s totally inſenfible of his ſufferings. 
The pretenſions and inſolence of ſuch a perſon always keep pace with 
the increaſing humiliation of the other. 
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ADDITION E. 


Which of theſe two attitudes would you prefer? Which of them 
do you think the moſt becoming, the moſt noble, the moſt adapted 
to a manly and determined charaQter, the moſt proper to intereſt you, 
and inſpire confidence? "The anſwer to this queſtion is obvious, and 
there 1s no room for heſitation. If I aſk farther, which of theſe figures 
announces a harebrained coxcomb, a petit-maitre—a man whoſe con- 
verſation 1s equally inſipid, tireſome, and teaſing—a mind incapable 
of feeling either the great and beautiful, or the ſimple and natural— 
a being who, in the commerce of the world, at court, and in private, 
on the theatre, and before his looking-glaſs, will never be any thing 
but a conſummate fool—who will paſs his whole life in an eternal 
childhood, not eſteeming any one, and himſelf eſteemed of no one ? 
The queſtion, in truth, may ſtill be eafily anſwered, and there will 
be only one opinion of the matter ; we ſhall be diſpoſed to ſmile at 
this ſtriking contraſt, and muſt admire the aſtoniſhing harmony which 
diſtinguiſhes each individual. 
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ADDITION EF. 


Never will a modeſt and ſenſible man, on any occaſion whatever, 
aſſume an attitude ſuch as theſe; and if, by chance, his attention, 
ſtrongly excited, ſhould induce him to turn his face upward, like 2, 
he will not, however, croſs his arms thus behind his back : this atti- 
tude neceſſarily ſuppoſes affettation and oftentation, eſpecially with 
ſuch a phyſionomy, which has, indeed, nothing diſagreeable; but which 

1s not that of a thinker, nor even that of a man capable of refleQing ; 
for this capacity alone 1s a quality very rarely to be met with. The 
laſt figure belongs 'hkewiſe to that claſs of perſons who ſtrive to ac- 
quire conſequence by dint of pretenſion. You may ſay of the per- 
ſonages of this vignette, in general, that they give themſelves azrs—or, 
in other words, that they are conceited coxcombs. The more that 
fuch Gentlemen aſſume, the more we feel ourſelves tempted to call 
in queſtion the little real merit they may have. 
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| ADDITION G. 

There is much calmneſs and modeſty in this attitude ; it 1s perfectly 
adapted to this ſpecies of phyſionomy, which, without having any thing | 
very diſtinguiſhed, is, however, neither ignoble nor vulgar. A clear 
and ſound underſtanding—all the degree of intelligence which is 
compatible with mediocrity of talents—the domeſtic virtues, the love 
of peace, of labour, of order, and cleanlineſs—a habit of attention, 
a large fund of docility and candour—coolneſs, but not the coolneſs 
of indolence—a mobility remote from every ſpecies of vivacity—a 
contented mind, and formed to give contentment to ſuch as do not 
leave her far behind from an extraordinary elevation of charatter— p 
theſe are the particulars which the {imple filhouette, the air and de- 
portment alone of this young perſon would indicate. 
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This figure ſavours, more or leſs, of the conſtraint ſhe was in while 
the Artiſt traced her portrait. In other reſpects the attitude 1s more 
animated and more expreſlive than the preceding, as the phyſionomy 
likewiſe announces more talents, more wit, vivacity, and attivity, but, 
at the ſame time, more vanity and conceit. The eyes, the eyebrows, 
and the noſe, have ſomething ſufficiently harſh; I find in them a 
character rather deciſive, more voluptuous than tender, inclined to 
levity, and which will aim at conquering hearts rather than gaining 
them. All theſe conjettures prevent me not from aſcribing to this 
young girl a kind and beneficent heart, a frank and fincere diſpoſition, 
a ſprightly humour, and conſiderable talents: ſhe ſeems formed for 
reliſhing happineſs, and for diffuſing it around her. 
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Two women, with all the weakneſs of their ſex. The firſt has the 
air of liſtening, or rather, of being loſt in ſome revery ; the ſecond is 


careleſly ſeated, to reſt herſelf at her eaſe. Both attitudes are full of 


truth and homogeneity. Theſe two perſons ſeem to be recovering from 
indiſpoſition, and reflecting on their ſtate; the younger with ſatisfaction, 
the other, as if ſhe were calculating the amount of the phyſlican's fees. 
This laft is not juſt what you would call a reſpectable matron, but I can 
ealily believe her to be an excellent mother and a good houſewife, The 
young one appears to be the beſt creature in the world, good from inſtinct, 
incapable of hurting any perſon whatever: ſhe is of an organization ex- 
tremely delicate, and her faculties limit her to the ordinary things of life. 
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re FRAGMENT FOURTH. 
ADDITION K. 


ATTITUDES, A. AFTER CHODOWIECKI. 


1. The attitude and gait of a man abſorbed in himſelf, of no great 
depth naturally, but, at the moment, entirely loſt in the object which 
engages him. | | 

2. More abſtracted, more concentrated, more penſive, than the pre- 
ceding. The hand 1s trying, if not to relieve the efforts of the mind, 
at leaſt to remove every thing that might diſturb its aCtivity and its 
meditation. SOL 

3. The noſe is not homogeneous with the reſt, and whatever 1s 
foreign to the phyſionomy, renders it weak. Add to this, that air of 
uncertainty in the whole, and that want of harmony between the hand, 
which ſeems to indicate ſomething, and the face, which, in its immo- 
| bility, ſays nothing at all—theſe aſTuredly are not the ſigns of wiſdom. 
This figure can, at moſt, convey the 1dea of a man calmly converſing 
with himſelf. | 

4. Total want of energy, obſtinacy without firmneſs ; half an idiot, 
not to ſay more. 

5. This is one completely. Reduced to his nothingneſs, he is, never- 
theleſs, -applauding himſelf with' a fatisfattion more than childiſh; he 
is laughing like a fool, without knowing wherefore ; he will remain 
for ever incapable of forming or of purſuing one reaſonable idea. 

6. The prokle alone ſufhciently announces a changeling, deſtitute 
of ſenſe and energy. The attitude, the gait, the attion of the hands 
and fingers, completely characterize him. 

7. This phyltionomy denotes a weak perſon, put out of counte- 
nance, or affeQting to be ſo. 

8. The poſture of a good-humoured man, indolent, yet curious ; 
hugging himſelf, if I may uſe the expreſſion, in his avarice. 

9. The gait of a man deeply engaged in ſome affair which perſon- 
ally intereſts him : the face hardly admits of a deportment lo grave. 
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ADDITION LL 
SOLDIERS. 


_ Twelve moſt expreſlive attitudes, taken from the- Pruſſian ſoldiery. 
Let the Reader exerciſe himſelf in aſſigning to each of theſe figures 
its proper character. They are eaſily diſtinguiſhable, and, from the 
ideal Majeſty of the General of the Army, impreſſed with what he is, 
or rather, with what he repreſents, and what he wiſhes to appear— 
from the Commander in chief, I ſay, down to the Corporal, you will 
find in all of them the air of authority which command beſtows, the 
impoſing exterior which belongs to Superiors, the dignity, elevation, 
courage, ſtatelineſs, and dexterity, which each has occaſion for, in the 
ſtation he fills. The examination of this print ſuggeſts, if I am not 
miſtaken, a reflection abundantly natural. The military ſyſtem, carried 
eſpecially to the degree of perfeQtion which modern times preſent, is 
the moſt complicated and refined mechaniſm which man ever invented 
for the management of his fellow-creatures. However ftriking, how- 
ever painful this idea may be, it leads to another, which the philoſo- 
phic Obſerver muſt admit—it 1s, that this ſame ſyſtem is likewiſe the 
maſterpiece of human invention, an incomparable model of order 
and combination, of activity and paſllibility. 
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Five attitudes of the ſame perſon, repreſented in different ſituations. 
The 1ft of theſe hgures retraces, with much truth, the character of 
Afiiftion. Defire too is perfectly well expreſſed in the 2d, but ſome 
fault might be found with the poſition of the right hand. The ſorrow of 
the 3d appears to be founded on reaſon. The 4th 1s a faithful image of 
that forlornneſs, that ſelf-oblivion, which the more violent emotions 
produce. The zth is almoſt entirely theatrical: it ſuggeſts the idea of an 
Aareſs who thinks too much of the ſpectators ; it deviates from nature, 
it retains nothing of that ſpecies of eaſe which ought to be preſerved even 
under the moſt vehement affections. Compare it for a moment with the 
vignette below: that female mourner will affe& you infinitely more. 
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ADDITION N: 


With reſpect to attitude, nothing, perhaps, was ever defigned with 
more truth than this ſuite of Berlin Ecclefiaſtics. What ſimplicity in 
the manner, and what characteriſtic energy in the expreſſion ! How 
well obſerved are all the particulars of relation and conformity ! Be- 
nevolent activity, genuine eloquence, application and ability, a hu- 
mility that gives inquietude, rational piety—theſe are the general 
qualifications, each of which in-particular I leave you to refer to its 
proper ſubject, and which it certainly 1s not difhicult to accompliſh. 
One of the eight announces ſelf-ſufficiency and preſumption—another 
muſt be in the habit of ſtudying his ſermons as he walks. You lee 
this, and are ftruck with it as I am, and we feel together that man 
every thing reveals man. 
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In this picture of the dying Father, afflition and anguiſh are de- 
| pitted in a great variety of forms and attitudes. Theſe, ſeparately 
conſidered, are not deficient in reſpeCt of charafter—taken together, 
they have not ſufficient relation to the ſubjett. Several figures of this 
compoſition, and even whole groups, have a theatrical aQtion—and 

| the grief which proceeds from the heart is never oſtentatious. I am 

particularly pleaſed, as to truth of expreſſion, with the two children 

| kneeling before the Phyſician, who is impoling filence on them with 
a look of indifference. Next to this I remark, with diſtinQion, that 

modeſt 
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modeft ſhame-faced beggar, ſupported on his crutch, and praying for 


his benefaCtor, with an air as if he ſeemed to be recapitulating all the 
benefits received from him. There is likewiſe much energy in the 
attitude of that young girl on her knees, holding her prayer-book in 


_ one hand, and hiding her face in the pillow. The ſon too, bending 


over the body of his father, exhibits unequivocal marks of the moſt 
poignant grief. Finally, notwithſtanding the incorrettneſs of the 
drawing, the young perſon in the foreground of the piCtture, with 


arms extended, announces and expreſſes the pious defire of filial 


affetion. 

| The figure which terminates this addition ſpeaks for itſelf. Abſorbed 
in his miſery, exhauſted by calamity, and ſighing for deliverance, this 
man {till perſeveres, even in a ſituation ſo deplorable, a character of 
dignity and ſtrength of mind. The phyſionomy, the poſition of the 
head, and the whole attitude of the body, indicate a mind a prey to 
grief—but that grief has nothing daſtardly or effeminate. 
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Ardent Attention, completely dire&ted to its object ; watching it 
cloſely, that nothing may eſcape. That eye pierces through what it is 
fixed upon, and concentrates in its look all the energy of a ſpirit of 
obſervation. The fear of being diſturbed 1s vitible in the mouth ; it 
dares hardly breathe ; that mouth, in other reſpects, wants truth and 
correaneſs :—and in the head under review, at leaſt in the upper part 
of the profile, every thing appears organized for an extraordinary ap- 
plication, every thing 1s firm, every thing is filled with an energy able 
to ſupport itſelf, and which ſtands in no need of foreign aid. An atten- 
tive mind 1s capable of doing great things. Attentzon, ſays Mr. Bonnet, 
is the mother of Genus; and I add, it 1s alſo the daughter; juſt as 
Religion is at once the mother and the daughter of Virtue. A perſon 
capable of liſtening, 1s in the road that leads to Wiſdom; you are 
ſure, therefore, of finding in 1t the meritorious charater whoſe por- 
trait I preſent at the bottom of the page. 
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ADDITION @. 


ATTITUDES, B. 


According to my mode of ſeeing and feeling, I would thus explain 
theſe figures, which I have borrowed from Mr. Engel's Art of Mimickry. 


1. The meditation of a man of the world, who directs all his {kill, | 


and all his powers of calculation, to one ſingle point. 

2. Is a very ordinary man, who has turned his attention to an obje& 
of ſmall importance ; in which, however, he intereſts himſelf to a 
greater or leſs degree. 

3- Incapable of much reflection, this man direQs a momentary at- 
tention to ſomething that accidentally preſents itſelf, and which ſlightly 
affetts him. 

4. The phlegmatic indifference of a charater which never pro- 
foundly purſued an abſtra& ſpeculation. 

5. An indifferent, feeble, and even TOP character, though —_— 
and modeſt. 

6. The irony of a cheat at the expence of his dupe. 

7. The affefted indifference of ſelf-conceit. 

8. The deliberation of one not formed for reflection. 

9. Such a manner of liſtening can announce only a contemptuous 
charaGter, joined to exceſſive preſumption. 


10. The diſgulting grimace of an impertinent fool, who makes 
himſelf completely ridiculous. 


11. Fhe brutality of one of the loweſt of mdiind. preparing to 
give vent to vulgar rage. 


12. The confuſion of a poor wretch, without vigour of mind, and 
deſtitute of honour. 


Obſerve with what ſagacity the Deſigner has- aſſigned, to each of 
theſe ſubjetts, a form of hat which may be called charadteriſtic. 
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ADDITION R. 


ATTITUDES, C. 


1. The attitude of a man at prayer. If the look correſponds not 
with the demeanour, the Copyiſt is to be blamed. If I durſt, with- 
out furniſhing matter for laughter, I would add a remark, the truth 
of which will, undoubtedly, be felt by more than one Reader ;—a 
perſon with hair like this is incapable of ſo much fervor. 

2. Childiſh defire, in all its vivacity. By tranſports of this ſort, by 
emotions thus paſſionate, real deſire is expreſſed. 

3. The theatrical affeCtation of a man deſtitute of ſenſe, and mean- 
ing to give himſelf airs. 

4- The deportment of a Sage converling with a Sage. 

5. This extaſy of love and reſpett does not announce an ordinary 


man. | 
6. It is thus we return on having loſt ſomething, on meeting an un- 


merited denial, or on having fruitleſsly employed the arts of perſuaſion. 

7. I will not ſay that this Monk has the appearance of being afflited 
at having miſled a benefice; much leſs, however, can 1 ſay that his atti- 
tude is that of a good ſhepherd, deploring the ſtraying of his flock. 

8. This woman has the air of purſuing with her eyes a beloved 
obje&, who has juſt left her. It was, perhaps, her ſiſter, or her friend; 
but I am certain 1t was not her lover. 

9. The attitude of a man who 1s liſtening attentively. No one 

+furely will aſcribe to him either ſuperior intelligence or exceſſive de- 
licacy. He is a contemptuous character, and that is all. | 
- 10, This one has retired to reflett at his eaſe: he appears not to 
want underſtanding, but is rather unpoliſhed. 
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ADDIFION 3 


1. This is the look and the air of attention excited by de- 
fire. Theſe eyes, turned to Heaven, expreſs the anxieties of a 
love ſtill ſupported by hope; you ſee in them a ſoul diſpoſed to 
melancholy. If there were greater harmony between the fore- 
head and the noſe, the Connoifſeur would not feel himſelf in- 
clined to impute to this phyſionomy, taken in whole, a want of 
ſenſibility. | 

2. The ſecond of theſe heads is more pleaſing, and better calcu- 
lated to inſpire love. Its contours are more graceful, and more 
delicately rounded. Leſs languiſhing than the firſt, this female pro- 
miſes a great fund of good ſenſe, and a fidelity not to be ſhaken. 


She liſtens with ſimplicity, unmixed with cunning or malice: ſhe 


gives herſelf up calmly to the agreeable ideas which engage her mind, 
and refle&ts upon them at her eaſe. The. attitude too 1s that of at- 
tentive love, ſuperior to deſign and intrigue, and which nothing can 
divert from its attachment. 

3. I muſt aſk pardon of the admirable Angela; but neither 
the air nor the deſign of this buſt appears to me charatteriſtic 
of Hope. Thele eyes, ſo calm and gentle, and that head, reclining 
on the arm, may ſuit Refignation. — Hope, on the contrary, 1s erect, 
with one foot firmly reſting on the ground, the arms ſtretched for- 
ward, and the look darting into diſtant ſpace. In other reſpects, 
and notwithſtanding the ſoftneſs and vacuity viſible in this phyſtiono- 
my, we cheerfully do juſtice to its expreſhon of goodneſs and ſenſ1- 
bility, 
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It 1s 


There is much more truth in the figure of this vignette. 
the image of a reſpectful piety, blended with humility and con- 


rition. 
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ADDITION T. 


AFTER POUSSIN. 


Each individual has his charaQter, and every charafter has a phy- 


honomy proper to it: it is this which gives, if I may ſo expreſs my- 


ſelf, the tone to the look, to the geſture, to the carriage, to the mien, 
to the gait, to all our movements aQtive and paſſive. All theſe have 
a mutual dependance and aſſociation; but there are few Artiſts who 
poſſeſs the talent of communicating to their figures this harmony 
and homogeneity of charatter ; there are very few who know how to 
reproduce it both in the whole and in each of the parts; who are 
able to make it re-appear, with the ſame truth, in the ſtature, in the 
attitude, and in the air of the face. Let us ſee how far we ſhall re- 


celive fatisfattion from the annexed Print, copied after Poufſm, and 


of which we ſhall now examine the phyſionomical attitudes and 
characters. | 

1. A charaQter generous, judicious, and powerfully energetic, who 
at this moment is refleQing attentively. The eye retreats rather too 
much, and thereby diminiſhes the expreſſion of the phyſionomy, in 
which every thing announces a ſage preciſion. In other reſpects the 
air of the head 1s perſectly conformable to the character. 

2. The profile of a female loſt in refletion. This head has almoſt 
as much dignity as the preceding, but it is leſs judicious. 'The mien 
would promiſe attention and intereſt, were 1t more in harmony with 
the forehead, the look, and the mouth. FE. 

g. A faſhionable ideal form. The noſtril has been forgotten, the 
forehead is not in harmony with the noſe, and this laſt part forms a 
contraſt with the mouth, the deſign of which is too vague, and whoſe 


exterior contours, at moſt, are well expreſſed. "The attitude announces 


a man ſtruck with an intereſting obje&, which he perceives at a dil- 


tance, and with regard to which he ſt] ſuſpends his judgment. 
VorL. III. 3 M 4c A 
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4. A profound obſerver, who maturely weighs and refles. He 
ſurpaſſes the firſt three in penetration and ſagacity, but is inferior to 
them in point of feeling. This is a man of much experience, without 
mental elevation, and without delicacy. 

5. A new diſcordance between the look and the air of the hed, 
between the forehead and the whole. That eye ſees nothing, that fore- 
- head thinks on nothing, that mouth expreſſes nothing. The mien, 
however, denotes an attentive mind, and the head only of a generous 
and energetic perſonage could be adorned with ſuch hair. 

6. That eye, though faulty in the drawing, fixes and penetrates. 
Every thing elſe 1s homogeneous, except that the contour of the fore- 
head 1s in part too ſmooth, and the eyebrow too feeble, for a head 
of ſuch force, and capable of ſo much application. 

7. The air of the head, the form and features of the face, are in 
excellent harmony. I would fay that this woman obſerves calmly, 
but her eyes ſeem hardly formed for ſeizing a fixed point. Let us 
latisfy ourſelves then with allowing her an ingenuous and peaceable 
diſpoſition, taking pleaſure in ſimplicity and repole. 

8. The reflecting veneration of a compoſed ſpirit, which conceives 
with facility, but has nothing great or profound, though far above 
mediocrity. It is not eaſy to determine whether it be the profile of a 
male or of a female. That forehead, without cavities and without 
ſhades, can contain neither unuſual penetration, nor extreme ſenf1- 
bility. The noſtril here too has been forgotten, and this defett 1s an 
unſpeakable i injury to the expreſlion of the phyſtonomy. 

9. You diſcover in that glance a diſcreet curioſity, which ſuppoſes 
a charaQter above the common, nay, a certain degree of elevation. 
Strengthen a little the deſign of the under lip, ſlope the upper part of 
the forehead—and you will bring out, ftill more, that fund of good- 
neſs and magnanimity, which ſerves as a baſis to this beautiful phyf1- 
onomy. 


10. That 
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10. That hair, after the manner of Raphael, becomes diſguſting 
when united to that eye, which ſeeks, which loves, and which reſpe&s 
harmony and truth. A phyſtonomy like this charatterizes a pro- 
found obſerver, a ſolid thinker, who is ſure of his point, and has 
examined 1t carefully. This very confidence may render him prompt, 
opinionative and keen in his deciſions: I ſhould not expett from him 
much deference. The attitude ſcarcely promiſes it, and, in this re- 
ſpect, it harmonizes with all the reſt. 

11. "The interval between the eye and the root of the noſe is un- 
natural. I diſcover in this profile an attention which inveſtigates 
nothing thoroughly. The attitude has the appearance of being pro- 
duced by a ſenſual deſire, which it would be difhcult to explain. 

12. What a wonderful relation between the form, the features, the 
mien, and the hair! What a difference between the decided air of 
| head 10, and the noble modeſty of this one ! Without having received 
as his portion an enterprizing ſpirit, or the valour which conſtitutes 
heroes, this man a&s calmly on principles ſolid and honourable. 
Eager after inſtrution, he turns to account what he knows, without 
making a parade of it. 


ADDI- 
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ADDITION -V, 
St. Paul before Felix. The head of the principal perſonage ought to 


| have been preſented at leaſt in complete profile—and, though loaded 
with chains, the hands ought not to hang down thus careleſsly, at the 
inſtant when the Apoſtle is ſuppoſed to be reaſoning with warmth, on 
Righteouſneſs, Temperance, and Judgment to come. I point out theſe 
defeCts as abſences of the Deſigner : it is the good Homer ſlumbering—but 
to what ſublimity does he awake in the reſt of the compoſition ! Of 
the three figures who are ſeated, the one neareſt St. Paul expreſſes, both 
by the look and air, the aſtoniſhment and reflection of a mind over- 
whelmed. Felx, divided between terror and ſecurity, ſeems, by his geſ- 
ture, to diſmiſs the unſeaſonable Reprover: Go thy way for this trme ; when 
I have a convenent ſeaſon, Twill call for thee. Finally, the female in the fore- 
ground of the picture, appears to be abſorbed in the moſt profound me- 
ditation, and filled with conſternation at what ſhe has juſt heard: a heart 


like hers is quite as open to the influence of good, as to the ſeduftion of 
evil impreſhons. | 
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ADDITION X. 
There 1s an inſufferable affeQtation in moſt of the piQtures of penitent 


Magdalenes. They coquet a great deal too much with their beauty, and, 
if 1 may fay ſo, with their repentance; they exhibit themſelves as a 
ſpetacle—and repentance eager to ſhew itſelf, is rank vanity. Humi- 


lity ſhuns parade, and ſpreads over herſelf the veil of modeſty ; the 


declared enemy of oftentation, ſhe even goes the length of ſelf-annihi- 
lation. I ſhall leave it to Connoiſleurs to form a judgment of the Mag- 
dalenes of our greateſt Artiſts; almoſt all of them are deficient in reſpe& 
of truth—and no wonder, as they are frequently portraits of the Paint- 
ers' miſtreſſes. As to the figure under examination, I obſerve in it an 
air uncommonly penſive, an expreſſion which announces rather the 
tranquillity of original innocence, than the poignant regret of having 


loſt it. This phyſionomy 1s too pure and too refletting : it wants that 


ſtrength of mind, and that firm confidence, which the repenting finner 
has need of, in order to return to the path of virtue, and to proceed 


in it with perſeverance. I could wiſh, beſides, for more contrition and. 


more dignity in the attitude: 1t 1s not ſufficiently in uniſon with the 
tone of humility which predominates in the features of the face: it 
preſerves a certain indolence incompatible with violent depreſſion. 
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ADDITION YT. 


This is a St. Hilaria, or, perhaps, a St. Ceculta, 


cloſed mouth, though otherwiſe very tolerable, 
nity, nor ſufficient delicacy, to expreſs the feelings 
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into extaly—feelings ſo well conveyed by the attitude. Raphael is ab- 
lolutely inimitable in the article of Attitude, which he could vary with 
infinite art, and always with the ſame dignity. His works merit for this 
reaſon, were there no other, an attentive ſtudy, and a particular com- 
mentary. What attention, what decency, what majeſty, in the figure of 
St. Paul! The attitude of the Biſhop is far leſs intereſting, becauſe it 
wants motion and activity: it does not, however, exclude an honeſt and 
virtuous character, but it ſuppoles neither great elevation of ſoul nor 
extreme 1enſibility, "The air and the port of St. John breathe all the 
religious unction of the beloved diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt ; the mouth 
alone is too inanimate, and forms too violent a contraſt with the reſt. 
| Remark, by the way, the characteriſtic difference of the hair. That of 
the Songſtreſs is ſoft and mellow, as the melody of her voice: that of 
St. John has all the freſhneſs of the flower of youth: that of St. Paul 
the maſculine energy of the grown man ; and, finally, that of the old 
man 1s weak and thin. | 
I ſubjoin another figure after Raphael, in which you will perceive all 
the taſte and all the dignity of its Author—]I perceive, however, if not 
_ ſomething theatrical, at leaſt a degree of affectation in his manner of 


holding the book: perhaps, after all, it may be only a fault in the Copyer. 
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ADDITION 27. 


JEsUs Cnr1ST BEARING His CRoss. AFTER RAPHAEL. 


A hurried pace is hardly in any caſe dignified ; leaſt of all under the 
depreſſion of ſorrow. I diſtinguiſh, however, between a ſtride and a 
calm and firm pace ; but even when I have made this diſtinction, I do. 
not find the ſublime calm of patience in the principal perſonage of the 
annexed print. It appears to me that the oppreſſive weight of the croſs 
could hardly admit of ſo haſty a motion, and that a head thus bending 
under the yoke, ought not to have been preſented in front. Raphael, 
I think, is not, in general, happy in his heads of Chriſt ; as far, at leaſt, 
as I can judge from the copies I have ſeen. The greateſt tranquillity 
of ſoul, the moſt heroic patience, does not totally efface the traces of 
Pain; for patience neceflarily ſuppoſes ſuffering. Virtue without re- 
ſiſtance is a thing of which we can form no conception ; on the con- 
trary, the more virtue ſuffers, the more it refiſts—and a vittorious 
reliſtance expreſſes itſelf very differently, both in the phyſionomy and 
attitude, from the manner in which it 1is expreſled in this figure of 
Chriſt, which in other reſpects, however, 1s not unworthy of Raphael. 
There is much more dignity, warmth, and intereſt, in that of Smon, 
though his port does not appear to me either ſufficiently natural, or 
ſufficiently animated, for the office which he has undertaken: he ought 
to take a larger ſhare of his Maſter's load. Neither is the poſture of the 
Centurion, who conducts the proceſſion, too characteriſtic, 1f I may be 
permitted to draw any concluſion from his ſoft and buſhy beard. His 
phyſionomy and attitude want truth : they will never extort from any 
perſon one of thoſe exclamations of admiration which the perfect 
imitation of beautiful nature ſometimes excites. I could ſay almoſt as 
much of that other affected profile, thrown into the background as an 
extraneous perlonage. | 
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OF THE EXTERIOR OF MAN. 


ADDITION AA. 


I confidently preſent this figure as a model of homogeneity, It 1s 
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impoſhble to unite more harmony in the form of the face, in the fea- 
tures, and in the attitude. What perfeC& unity! Every thing concurs 
to the ſame end: the ſame ſpirit, the ſame ſentiment; the ſame thought 
penetrate throughout. A charaGQter like this, ſuppoſes a candor which 
can ſtand every trial, a temper peaceful and calm, firmneſs without 
| harſhneſs, gentleneſs without effeminacy. The intention of the Painter 
ſeems to be to preſent Eliſha, at the moment, when filled with the idea 
of the God of Iſrael, he was meditating deeply on the fall of his people. 
How well entitled was ſuch a man to demand, and to obtain, a double 
poition of his maſter's ſpirit! And how becoming, in his mouth, this 


language—As the Lord lveth, and as thy ſoul lroeth, I will not leave thee! 


Vor, III. 
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ADDITION BB. 

Curisr raiſing Lazarus from the dead. It is evident that this figure, 
copied after Reubens, is the produQtion of a man of genius; but, on a 
cloſe examination, it will appear that the deſign of it, the expreſſion, the 
attitude, and the geſture, are equally inſupportable. Who would not 
cenſure that right hand, ſo incorre&ly drawn, and fo abſurdly lifted up 
in ſign of aſtoniſhment ? Who 1s not ſhocked at the convulſive motion 
of the left hand? The arms ought either to fall back calmly, or croſs 
each other on the breaſt, or be ſtretched forward to aſſiſt the riſing dead. 
Beſides, that air of the head, that beard, and ungraceful mouth, are al- 


together unworthy of Him who has the power of recalling the dead to 
life. 


_ V 
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ADDITION--O©C: | 

We have already ſeen, in ſeveral inſtances, to what a degree our 
firſt-rate Artiſts, and our moſt ſkilful Deſigners, are capable of forget- 
ing themſelves in their productions. I preſent another example.— 
Could any one find out Feſus Chriſt in the vignette below? Has he 
ever been preſented under traits ſo ignoble, and in an attitude ſo deſ- 
titute of dignity and energy? Are you not tempted to ſay, He 1s 
making a complimentary reply to the perſon who prays to Him with 
ſo much reſpe& and zeal ? That perſon 1s, probably, St. Thomas, ex- 
claiming with fervor, My Lord and my God! In this caſe the figure 
would not be deficient in point of truth ; but that of the Saviour abſo- 
lutely wants it, whatever ſentiment you may ſuppoſe him to be ex- 


preſſing. 
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240 FRAGMENT FOURTH. 


»3 EH 


Of Lancuacet and the VoICE. 


My total ignorance in the art of Muſic prevents my treating ſcien- 
tifically the ſubject of this Chapter: I am perſuaded, nevertheleſs, 
that were man conhined to the ſenſe of hearing alone, that ſenſe would 
be ſufficient, of itſelf, to enable him to make great progreſs in the 
knowledge of his fellow-creatures. It 1s well known with what ſaga- 
city many blind perſons acquire the means of ſupplying, to a certain 
degree, by means of their other ſenſes, that one which they want. 
I thence conclude, that an intelligent Obſerver, who had exerciſed 
and cultivated, with particular care, the organ of hearing, on placing 
himſelf at the door of an aſſembly room, would be in a condition to 
determine, without much difficulty, the different faculties of thoſe 
whom he heard ſpeak, even though he were otherwiſe unacquainted 
with them; nay, though they ſpake a foreign language. The ſound 
of the voice, its articulation, its ſoftneſs and roughneſs, its weaknels 
and extent, its inflettions in the higher and lower tones, the volubi- 
lity and embarraſſment of the tongue, are all infinitely characteriſtic. 
It 1s almoſt impoſſible for a diſguiſed tone to impoſe upon a delicate 
ear, or, 11 I may be allowed the expreſſion, upon a fphyſtognomcal ear; 
and of every ſpecies of diſſimulation, that of language, however re- 
fined it may be, 1s the moſt eaſily deteted. But how 1s it poſlible 
to expreſs, by ſigns, all the ſounds of voice ſo prodigiouſly varied ! 
We cannot even acquire the power of counterfeiting them ; for the 

| moſt 
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moſt part we disfigure them. How is it poſſible, above all, to imi- 
tate the native language of gentleneſs and goodneſs, the angelic tone 
of candor and innocence, the divine accent of perſuaſion, truth, 
and benevolence! Ah, when my ear 1s ſtruck with that ſimple and 
natural tone which belongs only to the moſt exa& probity, when I 
hear that language of genuine honour, which is not contaminated by 
any mixture of intereſt, and which, alas! is ſo rare in the com- 
merce of the world, my heart leaps for joy, and I am tempted to 
exclaim, Jt ts the voice of God, and not that of a man*. Wo be to 
him who comprehends not this language, ſo pure and lo eloquent! 
He will be equally deaf to that which God addreſſes to him in his 
Works and in his Word. | 

I could likewiſe add many thinks on the ſubject of ſmiles and tears, 
of ſighs and cries. What a difference between the affeQionate ſmile 
of humanity, and the infernal grin which takes pleaſure in the ſuffer- 
ing of a fellow-creature ! There are tears which pierce the ſkies; there 
are others which excite indignation and contempt, 


' * TI muſt here be permitted to borrow the obſervation of a Philoſophic Miniſter, who has juſt acquired new 
luſtre by the admirable Work with which he has enriched France and the Republic of Letters. * In this whirl- 
* wind,” fays Mr. Necker, * which rages through the great ſtate departments, where ſo many are eagerly ſoliciting 
* employment, I have ſometimes examined, if. it be true, that one might, by rapid ſigns, form to himſelf a firſt 
* idea of men. [I believe it poſſible. I have always conſidered as a favourable ſymptom, that deliberateneſs in 


* converſation, which announces a habit of refleCtion, and a certain temperance of imagination—that look rather 


« intelligent than acute, and which ſeems to belong more to mind than to character—that natural circumſpeCtion 
* in the deportment, fo different from the affected gravity which ſerves as a maſk to mediocrity of talents—that 
« ſelf-conſciouſneſs, which prevents a man from diſcloſing himſelf with precipitation, and from ſeizing in a hurry 
« the firſt opportunity of diſplaying what he is—in a word, ſo many other exterior characters which I have rarely 
* found ſeparated from real merit.” | 
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CHAP. V. 


of STYLE. 


Ir ever any thing can contribute toward the knowledge of man, 
it 1s his ſtyle. According to what we are, we ſpeak, and we write. 
The time will come when the Phyſtonomiſt, on ſeeing an Orator, a 
Man of Letters, ſhall be able to ſay, © Thus he ſpeaks—thus he 
* writes.” The time will come when, on hearing the ſound of the 
voice of a perſon whom he has not ſeen, when from the ſtyle of a 
work with whoſe Author he is not acquainted, he ſhall be able to 
ſay, * This unknown perſon muſt have ſuch and ſuch features; a 
* different phyſionomy were unſuitable to him.' Smule, 1f you pleaſe, 
my dear Contemporaries ; that very {mile 1s phyſhognomical. Incon- . 
fiſtency is the diſtin&tive charatter of your age; you maintain to day 
what you will refute to morrow. It 1s reſerved for your poſterity, 
wiſer and more enlightened than you, to feel the truth of what I ad- 
vance: they will be aſtoniſhed, and ſay. one to another, © That man 
* was In the right” Every work is unpreſſed with the character of 
the Workman, whether he be Man, God, or Demon. The more that 


the work 1s the immediate produttion of the organization, the more 


that 1s atteſted by evident and palpable proofs. I could quote a thou- 
ſand examples of this: thoſe of Rouſſeau and Voltarre, of Linguet and 
Bonnet, of Geſſner and Wieland, may ſuffice. A man whoſe forehead 
is high, and almoſt perpendicular, will always have a dry and harſh 
ſtyle. Another, whoſe forehead is ſpacious, rounded, without ſhades, 

and 
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and of a delicate conſtruQion, will write fluently, and with eaſe ; but 
he poſſeſſes neither ſenſibility nor a fpirit of inveſtigation. The man 
whoſe frontal ſinuſes are very prominent, may be able to form for 
himſelf a ſtyle abrupt, ſententious, and original ; but you will never 
find in his compoſitions the conneCtion, the purity, and the elegance, 
which diſtinguiſh good Writers. Finally, a perſon with a forehead 
moderately elevated, regularly arched, which retreats very much, 
and whole angles are gently marked, near the bone of the eye—a 
perſon with ſuch a forehead, I ſay, will introduce into his works vi- 
vacity and preciſion, will unite ſprightlineſs to ſtrength. I only glance 
at this ſubje&, for detail would carry me too far*, 


* I have depoſited in the hands of certain friends, the phyſiognomical judgment which I have formed reſpeCting 
the Authors of ſeveral anonymous works, and others whom I know neither perſonally nor by portraits. Time 
may, perhaps, demonſtrate, whether my ta&t, and the rules of my Science, have deceived me or not. 
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ADDITION A. 


Here is the portrait of a Philoſopher whoſe literary merit is beyond 
all diſpute, and whoſe writings have obtained the unanimous applauſe 
of all ſenſible Readers. Every one is acquainted with the Author of 
the Ruſtic Socrates, and of the Life of Sulzer. Nature rarely aſſociates ſo 
much ſound reaſon with knowledge ſo extenſive, ſo much fire with a 
taſte ſo refined, ſuch courage with a prudence ſo conſummate. To 
judge by the prominency of the forehead, this man, diſdaining the 
humble language of proſe, will frequently employ a ſtyle ſomewhat 
inflated ; but his penſive look aſſures me, that he will be temperate in 
his enthuſiaſm, and that his good ſenſe will prevent all extravagant fal- 
lies. I perceive on his lips the wit and ſprightlineſs diffuſed over his 
productions, and that prominent chin viſibly retraces, to me, the maſcu- 
line energy which conſtitutes one of the moſt diſtintive charaQers of 
his works. Take care how you offend him : he 1s prompt in the ſcience 
of defence, and will triumphantly repel your attacks. Treat him with 
equity, for no one is a more equitable judge of the productions of 
genius, eſpecially upon a ſecond reading, and when he follows his own 
underſtanding, 
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ADDITION: ©: 

I know not whether this is the image of a celebrated Author ; but 1 
will confidently maintain that it is the profile, roughly ſketched, of a 
man formed to be a Writer of ſuperlative merit 3 I will maintain that 
this 1s a genius whoſe mind is admirably cultivated, who unites uncom- 
mon ſagacity to taſte the moſt exquiſite. (The whole of the profile, and 
particularly the eye and eyebrow, indicate the firſt of theſe qualities, 
but it 1s difficult to preſerve, in a ſimple outline, delicacy of taſte. ) This 
man will not dwell on dull common place; | nothing trivial or ambigu- 
ous, nothing aukward or offenſive, will gain admiſhon into his Works; 
he will always be perſpicuous and elegant. His ſtyle will poſſeſs the 
vivacity of his look, but without the ſlighteſt infuſion of acrimony: he 
will carefully weigh every thought, and every expreſſion. As a Critic, 
he will ſhew himſelf judicious and juſt, without ſhutting his eyes to 
real defe&ts. In a word, I know no perſon to whom I would, with 
more confidence and deference, ſubmit my literary productions, whe- 
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ADDITION CQC. 


CONTOURS OF SEVERAL GREAT PERSONAGES. 


I admit that theſe feeble ſketches are infinitely inferior to their 
Originals, but in preſenting them as ſuch, I run no riſk when I con- 
ſider them in the point of view propoſed in this Chapter. Had 
you never heard of the illuſtrious characters whoſe images are traced 
in theſe copies, had you never read their hiſtory, and were you to 
be aſked, In what ſtyle you imagine each of them has written? I 
think that, on mature reflection, you would anſwer with me as fol- 
lows. Br 

The head preſented for that of Montagne, will infuſe into his com- 
poſitions a great richneſs of ideas, much native f1mplicity and candor, 
ſprightlineſs, an original turn and nervouſneſs of expreſſion. From 
Chennevierre 1 ſhould expe& more delicacy, elegance, and preciſion, 
and, if the deſign of this profile be but tolerably exact, I beheve his 
produttions will be more laboured. "The pen of Deſcartes will fol- 
low the daring flights of his genius; his ſtyle will be all fire and 
intrepidity. In the phyſionomy of Chriſtma, the forehead and noſe 
indicate wit, good ſenſe, wiſdom; the mouth, . an agreeable levity. 
The forehead-and eyebrows of Fofler are not formed for the excur- 
ſions of poely.; they admit only of a progreſs reflective, calm, com- 
poſed, ſerious, and grave. I know not by what chance the following 
profile bears the name of Charles Vo The portraits which we have 
of that prince, (and I have ſeen, among others, the valuable original, 
painted by Albert Durer, now in the collection of the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar) do not preſent the ſlighteſt trace of that open, graceful, 
and animated phylionomy. The one under review would undoubt- 
edly announce a man who handles the pen in a very ſuperior man- 
ner: his ſtyle would abound with luminous traits, with happy eftu- 
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ſions; but he would, at the ſame time, disfigure it by a want of 
connettion, and, advancing by ſtarts and bounds, he would totally 
ſubvert the natural order of his ideas. Felbiger would write in a 
very different manner. Learned without pedantry, a profound and 
reflecting thinker, he will attach himſelf leſs to the brilliant than 
to the ſolid; he will ſacrifice elegance of expreſſion to force of 
thought. (My judgment 1s ſtill formed from the portrait before us. ) 
The profile of Schopfizn is that of a real Scholar, who has amaſſed an 
extraordinary ſtock of knowledge, and who underſtands how to turn 
it to good account. His diQtion will be ſimple and cold, but ac- 
curate and correct: every particular will be ſele&ed and weighed 
with extreme nicety. 
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ADDITION D. 


I return to Deſcartes, and ſubſtitute, in place of his portrait on the 
preceding plate, the better drawn contour which cloſes this Addition. 
This outline, though ſtill imperfe&t, diſcloſes, however, a variety of 
details, which ſerve to convey a more complete 1dea of the charac- 
ter of that illuſtrious perſonage. It is not neceſſary to be a profound 
connoiſſeur in order to feel, at the firſt glance, that this is not an 
ordinary face; that a head thus formed, and a look ſo animated, ex- 
preſs a multitude of things, and that Nature, in producing this being, 
intended to create a prodigy. Phyſiognomy diſpenſes impartial juſ- 
tice to every one, and, upon the teſtimony of an authentic portrait, 
eſtimates, at his real value, the perſon who has been extravagantly 
exalted or decried, ſuch as an Ariſtotle or a Deſcartes—the perſon 
whom every dottor once quoted as an oracle, and whom every 
{chool-boy preſumed to run down with 1mpunity—the perſon who 
has been a ſubject of diſpute and diviſion to all ages and nations. 
Phyſiognomy, without giving into the frenzy of a ridiculous apo- 
theoſis, repairs the injuries committed by envy, and fixes the floating 
deciſions of the multitude, and of the mode. It unveils man, and 
preſents him ſuch as he 1s; 1t ſhews his real value, and of what he 
1s Capable ; what he wills, and what he can perform ; what he is natu-. 


_ rally, and what he has become by education. Yes, I ſtill maintain, 


at the hazard of repeating what I have already advanced—look at 
the man whom, for a ſeries of years, you have heard alternately ap- 
plauded or maligned, exalted and deprefled by turns, of whom are 
related ſo many anecdotes, true, or mutilated, or forged ; the man 
who has long been ſet up as a butt to an infinite number of iniqui- 
tous or paſſionate deciſions, elevated by ſome to the rank of a demi- 


god, 
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god, claſſed with demons by others—look at him yourſelf with 
the impartial eye of the Science—and you will find him quite a 
different perſon; but you will, perhaps, diſcover, at the ſame 
time, in his features, the reaſon of his being deified or anathe- 
matized. 

Empty declamation! I ſhall be told; the extravagant language 
of an Author infatuated with a favourite ſubje& !—No, you are 
miſtaken. It 1s pure truth, and truth of the higheſt importance, 
on which the age to come will unanimouſly beſtow applauſe—and 
which, perhaps, we ourſelves may live to ſee acknowledged. 

Had Newton never written a ſingle line, had he remained entirely 
unknown to his contemporaries, we ſhould want nothing now but 
his portrait, to aſſure us of his.deſerving to be ranked among the 
greateſt geniuſes. I affirm as much of Deſcartes. A phyſionomy 
like his cannot poſſibly be miſunderſtood. 1t would be diſtinguiſh- 
able among ten thouſand; it bears the higheſt poſſible impreſs of 
originality : it announces the man who forms an epoch, and who 
owes every thing to himſelf. 

In truth, with that face full of ſpirit and life, was Deſcartes formed 
to ſuffer himſelf to be moulded, or to ſerve as a model? Was he 
formed for receiving laws from a world enſlaved by prejudice, or 
for dictating new laws to that world? * I paſs over his education,” 
ſays Mr. Thomas, in his elogium of Deſcartes. * When we ſpeak 


* 1s an education for the herd of mankind; the man of genius ad- 


mits that only which he gives to himſelf: it conſiſts almoſt always 
© in deſtroying the firſt. Deſcartes by that which he received, judged 
* the age he lived in. He already looked far beyond it. He had 
already acquired the notion and the preſentiment of a new order 
* of Sciences. Thus, from Madrid or Genoa, Columbus had a pre- 
 Vor. III. 3R | * ſentiment 
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of extraordinary perſons, this is a topic of no conſideration. There 
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« ſentiment of America. The word preſentiment is admirable. It 
is the property of genius. Such a perſon is ever at work, even in 
his moments of repoſe, Always agitated by great ideas, he is con- 
tinually aſpiring after the extenſion of his knowledge, his faculties, 


' his liberty : he imagines new worlds and new creations, and riſes 


up to Deity himſelf. Ever impelled forward, ever ſupported by 
his own powers, he forces his way through the crowd, tramples 
down every obſtacle, clears a path for himſelf, attends to nothing 
but the obje&t he has in view. All at once he ſpreads his wings, 


loſes fight of his predeceſſors, of his contemporaries, and purſuing 


his rapid courſe, tranſports himſelf into diſtant regions, and takes 
poſſeſſion of ſpheres unknown. Such was Deſcartes. His phyſtono- 
my announces the creator of a new ſyſtem. * Nature, it is the 
French orator who again ſpeaks, * Nature which laboured with 
* particular attention on this man's ſoul, and inſenfibly diſpoſed it to 
* great things, had, from the beginning, infuſed into it an ardent 
* paſſion for truth. This was, perhaps, the firſt maſter-ſpring. A 
paſſion for truth, Reader, are you acquainted with it ? It is this which 
determines our aQtivity, and which is the germ of it. The impulſe 
which it gives I perceive even in the imperfe&t image under our 
inſpection; I ſee in it the tranſpiration of an intrepid courage, of 
an indefatigable zeal for truth. * Nature added to it,' continues Mr. 
Thomas, * that defire of being uſeful to mankind, which extends it- 
* ſelf to all ages and to all nations. She gave him likewiſe, during 
* the whole ſeaſon of his youth, a reſtleſs activity, thoſe torments 
* of genius, that vacuum of foul which nothing hitherto could 
* fill, and which wearies itſelf in looking round for ſomething 
* to fix it” That elaſtic aQlivity, that neceſſity of being uſeful, 
that beneficent ſenhbility, manifeſt themſelves in that look fo pro- 
found and ,ſo animated, which ſeizes objetts the moſt remote, 


and 
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and immediately transforms at pleaſure what it has ſeized. The 
ſame ſublime qualities re-appear in the eye-brows, ſo full of energy 
and- amenity—in the fingular contour of the bone of the eye— 
in the contour of the head, of which all the angles and all the 
ſhades are ſo well diſpoſed—in that broad and cartilaginous noſe— 


on theſe lips ſo ſoft and ſo perſuaſive, ſo ardent and ſo iraſcible— 


eſpecially in the line of the mouth, the indication of a prodi- 
gious facility—and, to omit no particular, in that hair ſo ſmooth 
and ſoft, Every thing proclaims * a man inſatiably diſpoſed to ſee 
* and to know, a man inceſſantly calling for truth wherever he 
* goes. | 

It is rare, 1t 1s extremely rare, to find a genius ſo univerſal as 
that of Deſcartes. Without meaning to adopt his bold hypotheſes, 
wegare not the leſs diſpoſed to admire the richneſs of the imagi- 
nation which produced them, and that happy umon of a geome- 


trical genius with a feeling heart, impaſſioned for the good of huma- 


nity. Deſcartes was at once one of the moſt abſtraEt thinkers, and 
one of the moſt active men that ever exiſted. Fond of retire- 
ment, he was incapable of reliſhing the ſweets of it for any con- 


ſiderable time together. Hurried away, on the one hand, in the 


vortices of his own worlds, he devoted himſelf, on the other, to 
employments the moſt painful, which might redound to the benefit 


of ſociety. See how the ſoul of Deſcartes is painted in his phyſi- 


onomy! It would be impoſſible to analyze each of the features 
which compoſe it, but every one mult feel the beautiful and the 
great in the whole. What can be more animated than theſe eyes, 


or more expreſſive than this noſe? The interval between the eye- 


brows indicates -a genius accuſtomed to ſoar, and who does not 
ſtop to dig his ſubje&t to the bottom. It is impoſſible for this 
man to remain tranquil and ſolitary. His maſculine character 1s by 


no 
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no means incompatible with ſenſibility. The forehead 1s altogether 
uncommon ; with a great ſlope backward, ſmooth towards the top, 


and gently rounded—theſe are ſo many ſigns of a concentrated energy, 
and of a firmneſs not to be. ſhaken. 
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1 


CSF. Vi 


Of Des16N, CoLouRING, and WRITING. 


* HUMAN Nature preſents neither real contraſt nor manifeſt con- 
* tradiftion.” This is a truth which we run no riſk in laying down 
as a principle ; and it is apparent, that the greater progreſs we make 
in the ſtudy of man, the more generally received this propoſition will 


be. 


This, at leaſt, is poſitive, that no one part of our body 1s contradic- 
tory to, or deſtroys, another. "They are all in the moſt intimate union, 
ſubordinate one to another, animated by one and the ſame ſpirit. 
Each preſerves the nature and the temperament of the other, and 
even, though in this reſpect they may vary leſs or more in their 
effects, they all, however, approach to the charatter of the whole. 
Nature compoſes not by piecemeal. Her totality and homogeneity 
will ever be inimitable, and never ceaſe to ſet Art at defiance. She 
creates and forms all at a ſingle calt. The arm produces the hand, 
and this again ſends forth the fingers. - A truth the moſt palpable, a 
truth which conſtitutes one of the principal foundations of Phyſtog- 
nomy, and which atteſts the univerſal ignification. of every thing 
pertaining to our phyſical effence; a truth whoſe evidence, hitherto 
not ſufficiently felt, \ſeems reſerved for future ages—it is this, that a 


ſengle member well conftututed, a fingle detached and exaft contour, fur- 


naſhes us with certam mduttions for the reſt of the body, and, conſequently, 


for the whole charafer. This truth appears to ine as evident as that 
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of my exiſtence; it is irreliſtibly certain. As Nature, in her univer- 
fality, 1s a reflex of her infinite and eternal Author, in like manner 
ſhe alſo re-appears the ſame in alkgher productions; it 1s always 
the ſame image, reduced, — ſhaded, a thouſand and a 
thouſand different ways. There is but one only ſection proper 
to every circle, and to every parabola, and that ſection alone aſ- 
fiſts us in completing the figure. Thus we find the Creator in 
the leaſt of his creatures, Nature in the ſmalleſt of her produc- 
tions, and each produclion in each of the parts or ſet&tions which 
compole it. 

What I have ſaid of phyſical, may be likewiſe applied to moral 
man. Our inſtintts, our faculties, our propenſities, our paſſions, 


our actions, differ one from another, and yet they all have a reſem-_ 


blance ; they are not contradictory, however oppoſite they may fre- 
quently appear; they are conſpirators, leagued together by indifſoluble 
bonds. If contraſts reſult from this, it 1s only externally and in the 
effects: theſe will ſometimes ſcarcely be able to ſubſiſt together, but 


they do not the leſs, on that account, proceed from one common 


ſource. | 

I ſhall not ſtop farther to unfold this idea, nor to ſupport it by 
proofs. Sure of my theſis, I purſue it, and deduce from 1t the follow- 
ing conlequences. | | 

All the motions. of our body receive their modifications from 
the temperament and the charater. The motion of the Sage 1s 
not that of the Idiot; there 1s a ſenſible difference in the deport- 
ment and gait of the Choleric and Phlegmatic, of the Sanguine and 
Melancholic. It 1s- Sterne, I think, or Bruyere, who ſays, * The 
* wiſe man takes his hat from the peg very differently from the 
* $001. - 


Of all the bodily motions none are ſo much varied as thoſe of 
the hand and fingers. 


And 
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And of all the motions of the hand and fingers, the moſt diverli- 
fied are thoſe which we employ in writing. The leaſt word com- 
municated to paper, how magifWWHpoints, how many curves does it not 
contain ! CI 

It is farther evident, that every vide, that every detached figure, 
and, to the eye of the Obſerver and of the Connoiſſeur, every trait, 
preſerves and recals the character of the Painter. 

Every Deſigner and every Painter reproduces himſelf, more or 
leſs, in his works; you diſcover in them either ſomething of his 
exterior or of his mind, as we ſhall preſently ſhew by the examples 
of ſeveral Artiſts. Compare, in the mean time, Raphael and Chodo- 
wieckt, Le Brun and Callot, George Pens and John de Luycken, Van Dyk 
and Holbem—and among Engravers, Drevet and Houbracken, Wille and 
Van Schuppen, Edelinck and Goltzius, Albert Durer and Lucas of Leyden.— 
On bringing them cloſe to each other, you will be immediately con- 
vinced, that each has a ſtyle peculiar to himſelf, and which is in 


harmony with his perſonal character. 


Compare a print of Wille's with one of Schmidt's, examine them 
cloſely—you will not find a. ſingle ſtroke preciſely the ſame, and 
whoſe character is perfe&aly identical in both. 

Let a hundred Painters, let all the Scholars of the ſame Maſter 
draw the ſame figure—let all theſe copies have the moſt ſtriking re- 


ſemblance to the original—they will, notwithſtanding, have each a 


particular character, a tint and a touch which ſhall render them 
diſtinguiſhable. 

It 1s aſtoniſhing to what a degree the perſonality of Amifly re- 
appears in their ſtyle and in their colouring. All Painters, Dehgners, 
and Engravers, who have fine hair, almoſt always excel in this par- 
ticular; and ſuch of them as formerly wore a long beard, never 
failed to preſent, in their pictures, figures adorned with a venerable 
beard, which they laboured with the utmoſt care. A reflet&ted com- 

pariſon 
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pariſon of ſeveral eyes and hands, drawn by the ſame Maſter, will 
frequently enable us to judge of the colour of the Artiſt's eyes, and 
of the form of his hands; Van Dylegehibits a proof of it. In all 
the works of Reubens you ſee th rit of his own phyſionomy 
piercing through ; you diſcover his vaſt and producive genius, his 
bold and rapid pencil, unfettered by a ſcrupulous exaCtneſs; you 
perceive that he applied himſelf in preference, and from taſte, to 
the colouring of his fleſh, and to elegance of drapery. Raphael took 
peculiar pleaſure in perfeCtting his outlines. The ſame warmth, and 
the ſame ſimplicity, predominate in all the pictures of Titan : the 
ſame impaſlioned ſtyle in thoſe of Corregzro. If you pay ever ſo 
little attention to the colouring of Holbemn, it will hardly be poſſible 
for you to doubt, that his own complexion was a very clear brown; 
Albert Durer's was, probably, yellowiſh, and that of Largulere a 
bright red. 'Thele perceptions certainly- merit a ſerious examina- 
tion. 

If we are under the neceſſity of admitting a charaQteriftic ex- 
preſſion in Painting, why ſhould it entirely diſappear in drawings, 
and in figures traced on paper? Is not the diverſity of hand-writing 
generally acknowledged? And in trials for forgery, does it not 
ſerve as a guide to our Courts towards the diſcovery of truth ? 
It follows then, that it is ſuppoled to be highly probable, that 
each of us has his own hand-writing, individual and immimitable, or 
which, at leaſt, cannot be counterfeited but with extreme difficulty, 
and very imperfectly. "The exceptions are too few to ſubvert the 
rule. | 

And 1s it poſſible, that this inconteſtable diverſity of writing 
ſhould not be founded on the real difference of moral charac- 
ter? | 

It will be objected, © that the ſame man, who has, however, but 
© one and the ſame character, is able to diverſify his hand-writing 
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* without end.' To this I anſwer, * that the man in queſtion, not- 
* withſtanding his equality of charaQter, acts, or, at leaſt, frequently 
* appears to act, in a thouſand and a thouſand different manners.'— 
And, nevertheleſs, his attionW&e moſt varied, conſtantly retain the . 
ſame wmpreſs, the ſame colour. The gentleſt ſpirit may ſuffer himſelf 
to be tranſported with paſſion, but his anger is always peculiar to 
himſelf, and never that of another. Place in his ſituation perſons 
either more fiery or more calm than he 1s, and the tranſport will no 
longer be the ſame. His anger 1s in proportion to the degree of 
gentleneſs which 1s natural to him. In his moments of rage his 
blood will preſerve the ſame mixture as when he is tranquil, and 
will never ferment like the blood of the choleric: he will have 
neither the nerves, nor the ſenſibility, nor the irritability, which 
conſtitute the temperament, and charaCGterize the exceſſes, of a violent 
man. All theſe diſtindtions may be applied to hand-writings. Juſt 


as a gentle ſpirit may occaſionally give way to tranſports of paſ- 


ſion, in like manner alſo the fineſt penman may ſometimes acquit 
himſelf careleſsly; but even then, his writing will have a charac- 
ter totally different from the ſcrawl of a perſon who always writes 
badly. You will diſtinguiſh the beautiful hand of the firſt, even 
in his moſt indifferent performance, while the moſt careful produc- 
tion of the ſecond will always ſavour of his ſcribbling. 

Be this as it may, this diverſity of hand-writing of one and the 
ſame perſon, far from overturning my theſis, only confirms it ; for, 
hence it reſults, that the preſent diſpoſition of mind has an influ- 
ence on the writing. With the ſame ink, the ſame pen, and on the 
ſame paper, the ſame man will form his letters very differently when 
treating a diſagreeable ſubject, and when agreeably amuſing himſelf 
with a friendly correſpondence. Is it not undoubtedly true, that the 


form and exterior of a letter frequently enable us to judge, whethe 
Vor. III. g'T it 
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it was written in a calm or uneaſy ſituation, in haſte or at leiſure ? 
whether its Author is a perſon of ſolidity or levity, lively or dull ? 
Is not the hand-writing of moſt females more lax and unſteady than 
that of men? The more I compare the different hand-writings which 
fall in my way, the more I am confirmed in the 1dea, that they 
are ſo many expreſſions,. ſo many emanations, of the charatter of 
the Writer. What renders my opinion {till more probable is, that 
_ every nation, every country, every city, has 1ts peculiar hand- 
writing, juſt as they have a phyſionomy and a form peculiar to 
themſelves. All who carry on a foreign literary correſpondence 
of any extent, are able to juſtify this remark. The intelligent 
Obſerver will go ftill farther, and will judge beforehand of the 
charafter of his Correſpondent, from the addreſs only.—I mean 
the hand-writing of the addreſs, for the ſtyle in which 1t 1s conceived 
ſupplies indications ſtill much more poſitive—nearly as the title of 
a book frequently diſcovers to us ſomewhat of the Author's turn of 
mind. 
| There 1s therefore a national haxnd-writmg, juſt as there are national 
phyſionomies, each of which retraces ſomething of the charaQter of 
the nation, and each of which, at the ſame time, differs from another. 
The ſame thing takes place with reſpe& to the ſcholars of the ſame 
Writing Maſter. They will all write a ſimilar hand, and yet every 
one of them will blend ſomething of a manner proper to himſelf, a 
tint of his individuality : rarely will he confine himſelf to an imita- 
tion completely ſervile. 
* But with the fineſt hand,” I ſhall be told, © with the moſt regular 
* hand-writing, the man is frequently, to the laſt degree, irregular.” 
Raiſe as many objections as you pleaſe, this fine writing, however, 
neceſlarily ſuppoſes a certain mental arrangement, and, in particular, 
the love of order. The beſt Preachers are often the moſt lax in both 
principle 


ot 
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principle and condutt—but were they entirely corrupted, they could 


not be good Preachers. Befides, I am perfettly aſſured that they 


would be ſtill more eloquent, if, according to the precept of the 
Goſpel, their ations correſponded to their words. In order to write 
a fine hand, one muſt have, at leaſt, a vein of energy, of induſtry, of 
preciſion and taſte; as every effett ſuppoſes a cauſe analogous to it. 
But thoſe perſons whoſe writing 1s ſo beautiful and ſo elegant, would, 
perhaps, improve it ſtill farther, were their mind more cultivated and 
adorned. £ | 

It is beyond all doubt, it is inconteſtable, that the hand-writing 
is the criter10n of regularity, of taſte, and of propriety. But what 1s 
more problematical, and yet appears to me no leſs true, 1s, that, to 
a certain degree, 1t 1s hkewiſe the indication of talents, of intellec- 
tual faculties, and of the moral character inſeparable from them— 


| becauſe it very frequently diſcovers the a&ual diſpofition of the 


Writer. 


Let us recapitulate. I diſtinguiſh in writing 


The ſubſtance and body of the letters, 

Their form and their manner of round:ng, 

Their height and length, 

Their poſition, 

Their connethon, 

The mterval which ſeparates them, 

'The znterval between the lines, 

Whether theſe laſt are /traight or awry, 

The farrneſs of the writing, 

Its lightneſs or heavineſs. 
If all this 1s found in perfe&t harmony, it is by no means difficult 


to diſcover, with tolerable preciſion, ſomewhat of the fundamental 
character of the Writer. 


I ſuggeſt 
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260 FRAGMENT FOURTH. 


I ſuggeſt one idea more, which 1 leave to the conſideration of 
thoſe who may be, like me, ſtruck with it. 1 have remarked, in 


moſt inſtances, a wonderful analogy between the language, the gait, 


and the hand-writing. 
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OF THE EXTERIOR OF MAN. 261 


ADDITIONS. 
ENnGRaveD WRITING, A. 


1. The autography of a Phlegmatico-melancholic, ſuſceptible of 
delicacy and ſenſibility, but deſtitute of that ſpecies of energy which 
1s founded on ſerenity of mind. I am in doubt whether the love of 
order and of neatneſs can have any attra&tions for him. A melan- 
cholic Devotee, he will be ſcrupulouſly conſcientious. 

2. In this piece of writing there is much more life and warmth 
than in the firſt. It depifts the man of taſte. Every thing in it is 
more connetted, more coherent, more firm and energetical. I am 
nevertheleſs certain, that it furniſhes indications of a very phlegmatic 
diſpoſition, which bends with difficulty to extraordinary exa&neſs and 
preciſion. It ſuppoſes an Obſerver intelligent, and well ſupplied with 
talents of every ſpecies, but who has little aptitude for the arts. 


Vor. III. 3U ENGRAVED 


=— 262 FRAGMENT FOURTH. 
il Pn, 
| 4 ENGRAVED WRITING, B. 
I ER: Of all theſe hands, 10. Announces the leaſt vivacity. 
[tl 5. Promiſes much order, precifion, and taſte. 
In 7, there is ſtill more preciſion and firmneſs, but, perhaps, leſs 


ſpirit. 
2. Diſcovers a light, uncertain, and fluQuating charatr. 
1. Fire and caprice. 
6. Delicacy and taſte. 
3- Attivity and penetration. 


Go OE Rp... - 


8. Bears the impreſs of genius ; 
And g, ftill much mere fo. | ; 
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OF THE EXTERIOR OF MAN. 263 


CHAP. - VIL 


Of DrEss. 


I MusT likewiſe ſay a word or two reſpefting dreſs: attention 
muſt neceſſarily be paid to this article, if we mean to dive into the 
knowledge of man. In effect, a man of ſenſe dreſſes quite differently 
from a coxcomb, a devotee differently from a coquette. Neatneſs 
and negligence, {implicity and magnificence, good and bad taſte, 
preſumption and decency, modeſty and falſe ſhame—theſe are ſo 
many particulars diſtinguiſhable by dreſs alone; the colour, the cut, 
the faſhion, the aflortment of a habit, all theſe are expreſſive, and 
charaQterize the wearer. The Sage is ſimple and plain in his ex- 


_ terior: ſimplicity 1s natural to him, It is eaſy to find out a man 


who dreſſes with a deſign to pleaſe; one whoſe only object is to 
ſhine; and an intentional floven, whether it proceeds from a con- 
tempt of decorum, or an affettation of ſingularity. It 1s inconceivable 
how any one ſhould ſo eafily forget how much he expoſes himſelf, 
what a ſpeQtacle he exhibits, by his manner of dreſſing. Women 
eſpecially, women the moſt ſenſible and prudent, nay, I will add, 
the moſt devout, frequently do themſelves an irreparable injury, 
and appear in a light infinitely diſadvantageous, by impropriety in 
dreſs. They who know ſo well how to feel and to eſtimate the 
beautiful; they on whom is beſtowed ſo much diſcernment and de- 
licacy ; they who are under ſo many obligations to obſerve and ſup- 
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264 FRAGMENT FOURTH. 


port the laws of decency and propriety—ought they not always to 
reſtri&t themſelves, in the article of dreſs, to that noble ſimplicity, 


which will effe&tually ſcreen them from cenſure and malevolent de- 
ciſions ? 


* + * 


Some remarks might likewiſe be made reſpe&ing the choice and 
arrangement. of furniture. From trifles of this ſort a judgment may 
frequently be formed of the underſtanding and character of the Pro- 
prietor—but every thing muſt not be told *. 


* It is not eaſy to ſee, why Mr. Lawvater ſhould all at once aſſume this reſerve. The profeſſed obje&t of his 
Book is to tell every thing ; is to penetrate into the interior of man through his exterior. And that exterior, 
according to our Author, includes all that he is, and does; it extends to the minuteſt particular of dreſs, to the 
choice and arrangement of furniture, &c. After having told ſo much, what can now deter him from ſpeaking out, 
when propoſing to treat of ſo inconſiderable an article of the exterior of man ?—Is he in haſte to proceed to 
matters of higher moment ? Does he mean, that an Author ought not.to ſay every thing he could on his ſubjeC? 
or has his meaning been miſunderſtood and miſinterpreted by his French Tranſlator ? He is, perhaps, apprebenfive 
of being thought tediouſly minute. AH. IT 
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FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


OF THE 
- 


DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 


CH AP. --I; 


INTRODUCTION. 


SUCH of my Readers as have accompanied me hitherto with 
attention, and thoſe, in particular, who have taken the trouble to 
inveſtigate and to verify my phyſiognomical deciſions, muſt have 
already collected, no doubt, a great number of obſervations on the 
different parts of the human body. 1I think myſelf obliged, never- 
theleſs, to conſider each of them ſeparately, in a diſtin Fragment ; 
and the rather, as this analytical examination will introduce a variety 
of details, the application of which may, in the ſequel, be of con- 
ſiderable advantage. Every part of our body, conſidered either apart 
in itſelf, or colleCtively in its relations, becomes a new text pregnant 
with inſtruction. There is not a-ſingle one of them but preſerves 
the impreſs and the character of the whole, no one but is either the 
cauſe or effect of one and the ſame individuality. We have already 
obſerved, but it cannot be repeated too frequently, that in man every 
thing characterizes man—that, violent accidents excepted, we may 
conclude from the part to the whole, and from the whole to the 
part—that, finally, it is of the laſt importance to excite and to fix our 
phyliognomical ſenſe reſpeQing the wonderful harmony of the human 
| | | frame. 
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268 FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


frame. I am very far, however, from pretending to mathematical 
certainty. I dare not even flatter myſelf, that I have elucidated this 
ſubjeQ, ſo as to force conviction on all who may read my Book ; 
but one thing 1s certain, namely, that my obſervations and exper1- 
ments are ſufficient to produce, in myſelf, complete perſonal con- 
vifon, and that they have enabled me to give ſome general ideas. 
What a new degree of certainty will our Science acquire, when it 
1s once demonſtrated, on inconteſtable principles, that every part, 
that every detached member of the body, has its poſitive {ignification! 
The approximation and compoſition of all theſe ſeparate parts will 
contribute more than ever to illuminate and to confirm the progreſs 
of the Phyſionomiſt, and their perfe&t harmony will furniſh the higheſt 
degree of evidence to the induQtions and proofs which each of them 
ſeparately ſupplies. Will the moſt obſtinate incredulity be able to 
hold out againſt ſo many concurring teſtimonies ?—But I deſiſt. 


CHAP. 1 


Of the Heap, Face, and PROFILE. 


THrt head of man is, of all the parts of the body, the moſt noble 
and the moſt eſſential ; 1t 1s the principal ſeat of the mind, the centre 
of our intellectual faculties. This propoſition is true in every ſenſe, 
and ſtands in no need of proof. The face of man would be fſignifi- 
cant, even though the reſt of his exterior were not ſo, and the form 
and proportions of his head would be ſufficient to make him known, 
We have already treated this ſubje& in the Chapters of Silhouettes, and 
of the Scull ; we ſhall reſume it preſently in the Chapter of the Fore- 
head; we confine ourſelves therefore, at preſent, to ſome particular 
_ reflections. | | 


A head 
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OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 269 
A head in proportion with the reſt of the body, which appears ſuch 


on the firſt glance, and which is neither too large nor too ſmall, an- 
nounces, every thing elſe being equal, a mental charafter much more 
perfect than is to be expected from an 1ll-proportioned head. 'Too 
bulky, it indicates, almoſt always, groſs ſlupidity—too ſmall, it is a ſign 
of weakneſs and mfignificance. | 

However well-proportioned the head may be to the body, it 1s 
neceſlary, beſides, that it be neither too round nor too long: the 
more regular, the more perfeC(t likewiſe it is. That head may be 
conſidered as of a proper organization, whoſe perpendicular height, 
taken from the extremity of the occiput to the point of -the noſe, 1s 
equal to its horizontal breadth. As to the face, I begin with dividing 
it into three parts, the firſt of which extends from the top of the fore- 
head to the eyebrows; the ſecond, from the eyebrows to the lower 
extremity of the noſe ; the third, from the lower extremity of the noſe 


| to the extremity of the chin-bone. The more proportional theſe 


diviſions are, the more ſtriking their ſymmetry on the firlt look, the 


more you may depend on the proper diſpoſition of the mental facul- 


ties, and on the regularity .of the character in general. In an extra- 


ordinary man, the equality of theſe three {eons 1s rarely very ap- 


parent ; you will always find it, however, leſs or more, in almoſt every 
individual, provided that, in taking the dimenſions, you employ not 
a ſtraight rule, but an inſtrument more flexible, which you can apply 
immediately to the face. 

The following are the moſt eflential principles for directing the 
Phyſionomiſt in the ſtudy of the face. He muſt, 1. Compare it with 
the proportions of the whole body. 2. Obſerve whether it be oval, 
round, or {quare, or of a form in which thele are happily blended. 
3- Examine it according to the perpendicular relations of the three 
diviſions which we have adopted. 4. Conſult the expreſſion and 
energy of the principal features, as they appear at a certain diſtance. 

_ Vor. 1II. 3Y | 5. Attend 
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270 FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


5. Attend to the harmony of the features, properly ſo called. 6. To 
the deſign, the flexion, and ſhades, of ſome particular features. 7. To 


| the lines which form the exterior contours of the face, taken at three- 


fourths. 8. To the curve and relations of its parts, viewed in profile. 
Again, if you conſider the face from top to bottom, and then turn it in 
ſuch a manner as ſimply to perceive the exterior contour of the bone 
of the eye and of the cheek bone—the rules of Phyſhiognomy. will 
enable you to make aſtoniſhing diſcoveries, by means of which you 


may be aſſiſted in determining the primitive character. As to the 


reſt, 1 have already ſaid, the originality and eſſence of the charatter 
appear more diſtinttly and more poſitively in the ſolid parts, and in 
the features ſtrongly drawn ; whereas the habitual and acquired diſpo- 
ſitions are more commonly remarked in the ſofter parts, particularly 
in the under part of the face, and in the moment of aQtion. 

If you are examining a face whoſe organization 1s either robuſt or 
delicate in the extreme, the charatter may be eſtimated much more 
eaſily by the profile than by the full face. Without taking into the 


accompt, that the profile 1s leſs affected by diſhimulation, it preſents 


lines more vigorouſly marked, more preciſe, more ſimple, more pure, 
and, conſequently, their fignification 1s eafily caught ; whereas, very 
frequently, 1t 1s a matter of conſiderable difficulty to unravel and 
decypher the lines of the full face. 

The face, taken at three-fourths, preſents two different contours, 
both very expreſſive to one ever lo little a proficient in the Science 
of Phyltognomy. 

A beautiful profile always ſuppoſes the analogy of a diſtinguiſhed 
charaQter, but you may meet with a thouſand profiles which, without 
being beautiful, admit of ſuperiority of charatter. 
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OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 271 


ADDITION. 


Diſproportion in the parts of the face has an influence on the 
phyſiological conſtitution of man; it decides concerning his moral 
and intellectual imperfections. Of all the profiles of the annexed 
plate, is there a ſingle one that you can call regular or agreeable ? 
a ſingle one, from whom you could form the lighteſt expeQation? a 
ſingle one whom you would chooſe as a huſband, as a friend, as a 
counſellor? And will the moſt determined Anti-phyſionomiſt, the 


moſt obſtinate ſpirit of contradition, preſume to ſay, that theſe phy- 


honomies are noble, diſtinguiſhed, and intelligent? No, ſurely, and 
the reaſon of 1t is obvious. They all deviate from the uſual propor- 
tions, and ſuch a deviation neceſſarily produces diſguſting forms and 


' features. 


We have eſtabliſhed three diviſions for the face: the firſt, the 
forehead down to the eyebrows; the ſecond, from the eyebrows. to 


| the extremity of the noſe; and the third, from the extremity of the 


noſe to the point of the chin. We may adopt a fourth ſeQion, from 
the ſummit of the head to the root of the hair bordering on the fore- 
head. In all the heads of the Print *, the diſproportions are ſtriking, 
and, conſequently, the effe&s reſulting from them are ſo likewiſe. 


If the firſt ſeQtion 1s of too great an extent, as No. 10, the ſecond 


muſt naturally be too ſhort; or if this too is out of proportion long, 
it muſt infallibly be at the expence of the two lower ſeCtions, as you | 


may be convinced by looking at profiles 2, 8, g. The more ſtriking 


the diſproportion is in any one of the parts of the face, the more 
it will affe& all the others. Nos. 4, 5, 8, 9, and 10, are ſo many 
proofs of this. 


* They are drawn after the Anthropometry of Albert Durer. 
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I have to ſubjoin a few obſervations more. Not a lingle one of 
theſe twelve heads 1s really to be found, were you to ſearch for it 
among ten thouſand. It is poſſible there may be, at moſt, and by an 
extreme {ingularity, a face with a kind of reſemblance to No. 1, or, 
which would be {ti]l rarer, to No. g; the under part of No. 2, like- 
wiſe, might, though 1t 1s difficult to conceive it, have a fellow—but 
the originals of 4, 5, 8, 10, 12, certainly nowhere exiſt. If Nature 
has furniſhed the mould of the under part of No. 6, never, how- 
ever, could ſhe have aſſociated the upper part with it. No. 7, en- 
ters more into the order of poſſible beings. No. 9, 1f it vegetates any 
where, preſents the idea of a lethargic ſenſuality, of a real machine ; 
but, even in this abject ſtate, it is related to humanity, and differs 
eſſentially from all animal conformation. No. 10, 1s a hideous car1- 
catura, though ſufficiently homogeneous in itſelf ; however monſtrous 
the noſe, it has, however, nothing of the brute ; and the phyſionomy 
preſerves a ſort of character, which, perhaps, there might be ſome 
means of determining, by confining it to one fingle object. The 
ſhocking brutality of No. 12, and, in general, the ſtupidity of all the 
others, proceed not only from the vacuity, from the want of muſcles, 
and the incoherence to be remarked in the whole, but likewiſe from 
the immoderate length of the lower ſeCtions, and the ſhortening of 
the upper: what ſtill more depreſles the character is that long blunt 
chin, ſo deſtitute of all energy. The ſame expreſſion appears in 
chin 3, but in an inferior degree. On the ſuppoſition that the other 
profiles 'could poſſibly admit of a character, No. 5, would indicate 
the higheſt pitch of cowardice and incapacity; 8, the moſt ſordid 
avarice; and 11, the moſt in{ufferable pedantry. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 11. 


Of the FOREHEAD. 


I was almoſt tempted to write a whole Volume on the forehead 
only—that part of the body which has juſtly been denominated the 


gate of the ſoul, the temple of modeſty ; ( anim januam, templum pudoris. ) 


All that is in my power to ſay of it here is either too much or too 
little. In order to reduce the Volume to a moderate 1ize, I ſhall 
ſatisfy myſelf with inſerting in the text my own obſervations on the 
ſubject, and ſhall ſubjoin, in ſmaller charaQters, a variety of paſlages 
extracted from Authors who have treated it before me. Theſe quo- 
tations will ſhew how all my Predeceſſors have copied from each other, 
how vague and contradiftory their reaſonings are, how harſh and 


inconſequential their deciſions. If I dwell in preference on the fore- | 


head, it 1s, firſt, becauſe of all the parts of the face it is the moſt 1m- 
portant and the moſt charaQteriſtic ; that which contributes the moſt 
to our obſervations, that which I have ſtudied with the greateſt care, 
and which, conſequently, I am ſufficiently maſter of to eſtimate, and 
to correct the judgments which have been pronounced concerning 
it.—In the ſecond place, becauſe it is the part on which the ancient 


Phyſionomiſts have beſtowed moſt attention. When you have gone 


through this Chapter, you will know almoſt all that has been written 
phyſiognomically on this ſubje&. Only I have omitted the reveries 
of Chiromancers and Metapoſcopiſts reſpeQing the lines of the. fore- 
head. 1 do not mean to ſay, however, that theſe lines are abſolutely 
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without chara&er and without ſignification; nor that they cannot be 
founded on ſome immediate cauſe, and furniſh certain indications : 
but this is all, and, far from having an influence on a man's fortune, 
as Metapoſcopiſts pretend, they only announce, in my opinion, the 
meaſure of his ſtrength or weakneſs, of his wrritability or non-rrritabiltty, 
of his capacity or capacity. It is in this ſenſe therefore, at moſt, that 
they can enable us to form a conjefture concerning the man's future 
fortune, nearly as the greatneſs or mediocrity of his fortune may aſliſt 
us'in conjeCturing the rank of life to which he is deſtined. 


* * * 
I begin with my own obſervations. 
The bony part of the forehead, its form, its height, its arch, its pro- 


portion, its 'Tegularity or irregularity, mark the d:ſpofition and the 
meaſure of our faculties, our way of thinking and feeling. The ſkin of - 


' the forehead, its poſition, its colour, its tenſion or relaxation, diſcover 


the paſhons of the ſoul, the atual flate of our mind: or, in other 
words, the fohd part of the forehead indicates the internal meaſure 
of our faculties, and the moveable part the uſe which we make of 
them. = 

The ſolid part remains always what it 1s, even when the ſkin that 
covers it becomes wrinkled. As to wrinkles, they vary according to 
the bony conformation. The wrinkles of a flat forehead are different 


from thoſe of one that 1s arched ; ſo that, conſidering them abſtraQ- 


edly, they may aſſiſt us in judging of the form of the forehead ; and 
reciprocally, it may be poſlible to determine, after this form, the 
wrinkles which it muſt produce. Such a forehead admits only per- 
pendicular wrinkles ; they will be excluſively horizontal in a ſecond, 
arched in a third, blended and complicated in a fourth. The ſmooth- 
elt foreheads, and which have the feweſt angles, uſually give riſe to 
the moſt {imple and regular wrinkles, 
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Without purſuing this digreſſhon farther, I proceed to what is 
eſſential. We are going to examine the defign, the contour, and the 
poſition of the forehead—which is preciſely the thing that all Phyſt- 
onomiſts, ancient and modern, have neglected ſufficiently to inveſti- 
gate. 

The Plate here inſerted preſents a ſimple ſketch of the more com- 

mon forms and poſitions of the forehead. 


Foreheads, viewed in profile, may be reduced to three general 
claſſes. They flope backward, or are perpendicular, or prominent. Each 
of theſe claſſes admits of an infinite ſubdiviſion, which it is ealy 
to diſtinguiſh by ſpecies, and of which the following are the prin- 
clpal. | 


1. Straight lined foreheads. 2. Thoſe whoſe limes, half curved at 


half ſtraight, run into each other. 3. Thoſe whoſe lines, half curved, 


half ſtraight, mnterſef each other. 4. Foreheads with imple curved limes. 
5. Thoſe with double or triple curved lines. 

Let us now eſtabliſh ſome particular obſervations. 

1. The more lengthened the forehead 1s, the more : deflitute is the 
mind of energy and elaſticity. 


2, The 
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2. The cloſer, ſhorter, and more compatt 1t 1s, the more concentrated, 
frm, and ſolid, is the charaQeer. 


3- Contours arched, and without angles, determine in favour of 
gentleneſs and flexibility of charafter. This, on the contrary, will 
poſſeſs firmneſs and inflexibility, in proportion as the contours of the 
forehead are ſtraight. 

4. Complete perpendicularity, from the hair to the eyebrows, is the 
ſign of a total want of underſtanding. 

5. A perpendicular form, inſenfibly arched a-top, as in No. 6 of the 
Plate, announces a mind capable of much refleQion, a ſtaid and pro- 
found thinker. | 

6. Promment foreheads, ſuch as 9, 10, 11, and 12, belong to feeble 
and contratted minds, and which never will attain a certain maturity. 

7. Sloping backward, as 1, 2, 3, 4, they indicate, in general, imagina- 
tion, ſpirit, and delicacy. | 

8. When a forehead, rounded and promment above, deſcends in a 
ſtraight line below, and preſents in the whole a perpendicular form, 
nearly ſuch as No. 7, you may reckon on a great fund of judgment, 
vivacity, and irritability—but you muſt lay your account, at the ſame 
time, with finding a heart of ice. 

9. Straight lined foreheads, and which are placed obliquely, are like-. 
wiſe the mark of a lively and ardent character. 

10. The ftrazght forehead, No. 5, ſeems to belong to a female head, 
and promiſes a clear underſtanding. (I purpoſely avoid ſaying the 
underſtanding of a Thinker, becauſe 1 do not love to employ this 
term when ſpeaking of the female ſex. The moſt rational women 
are little, if at all, capable of thinking. They percerve images, they 
know how to catch and to aſlociate them, but they ſcarcely go far- 
ther, and every thing abſtra&t is beyond their reach.) The contour 8, 
is inſupportably brutal. No. 12, is the height of weakneſs and 
ſtupidity. | 


11, In 
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11. In order to conſtitute a perfe& charafter of wiſdom, there muſt 
be a happy afſocuation of ſtraight and curved lines, and, beſides, a happy 
poſition of forehead. The aſſociation of lines is happy when they 
imperceptibly run into each other; and I call that a happy poſition of 
forehead which 1s neither too perpendicular nor too ſloping, in the 
taſte of No. 2. 

12. I durſt almoſt venture to adopt it as a phyſtognomical axiom, 
that there 1s the ſame relation between ſtraight lines and curves, con- 
ſidered as ſuch, as there is between ſtrength and weakneſs, between 
ſtiffneſs and flexibility, between ſenſe and mind. 

13. The following is an obſervation which has never hitherto de- 
ceived me. When the bone of the eye 18 prominent, you have the ſign 
of a {ingular aptitude for mental labour, of an extraordinary ſagacity 
for great enterpriſes. 

14. But without this prominent angle, there are excellent heads 
which have, on that account, only the more ſolidity, when the under 
part of the forehead ſinks, like a perpendicular wall, on eyebrows 
placed horizontally, and when it rounds and arches UPON: on 
both ſides, toward the temples. 

15. Perpendicular foreheads which advance, and which, without 
reſting immediately on the root of the nole, are either narrow and 
wrinkled, or ſhort and ſmooth, infallibly preſage a deficiency of ca- 
pacity, of wit, of imagination, of ſenſibility. 

16. Foreheads loaded with many angular and knotty protuberances, 
are the certain mark of a fiery ſpirit, which its own ablivity tranſports, 


| and which nothing is able to reſtrain. 


17. Always conſider as the ſign of a clear and ſound underſtanding, 
and of a good complexion, every forehead which preſents, in profile, 
two proportioned arches, of which the lower advances. 

18. 1 have always diſcovered great elevation of mind and goodneſs 
of heart in thoſe whoſe eyebone is very apparent, diſtinaly marked, 

Vor. III. 4A and 
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and arched in ſuch a manner as to be eaſily hit in drawing it. All the 
ideal heads of antiquity have this curve. 

19. I rank among the moſt judicious and the moſt poſitive charac- 
ters the ſquare foreheads whoſe lateral margins are ſtill ſufficiently 
ſpacious, and whoſe eyebone 1s, at the ſame time, very ſolid. 

20. Perpendicular wrinkles, when they are otherwiſe analogons to 
the forehead, ſuppoſe great application, and equal energy. If they 
are horizontal and cut off, either in the middle or toward the top, 
they uſually proceed from indolence, or weakneſs of mind. 

21. Profound perpendicular inciſions in the bone of the forehead 
between the eyebrows, belong excluſively to perſons of uncommon 
capacity, who think nobly and intelligently. Only theſe traits muſt. 
not be counter-balanced by others poſitively contradittory. 

22, When the frontal vein, or the bluiſh Y, appears very diſtin&tly 
in the middle of an open forehead, exempt from wrinkles, and regu- 
larly arched, I always reckon on extraordinary talents, and on a cha- 
racter impaſſhoned with the love of goodneſs. 

23. Let us collect the diſtin&tive ſigns of a perfeRly beautiful fore- 
head, whoſe -expreſſion and form at once announce richneſs of judg- 
ment and dignity of character. 

a. For this effect, it muſt be in the moſt exatt proportion with. 
the reſt of the face, that is, equal in length to the nole and lower 
part. —: 
b. In its breadth it ought to approach, toward the ſummit, either to 


the oval or the ſquare. (The firſt of theſe forms is, in ſome meaſure, 


national to the great men of England.) 
c. Exempt from every ſpecies of inequalities and permanent wrin- 
kles, it muſt, however, be ſuſceptible of theſe; but then it will exhibit 


ſuch contra&tions only in the moments of ſerzous meditation, in an 


emotion of grief or indignation. 
d. It muſt retreat above, and advance below. 
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e. The bone of the eye will be ſmooth, and almoſt horizontal: 
viewed downward, it will deſcribe a regular curve. | 

f. A ſmall perpendicular and tranſverſe cavity 1s no injury to the 
beauty of a forehead—thele lines, however, ought to be ſufficiently 
delicate, ſo as not to be perceived but"when a very ſtrong light, from 
above, falls upon it : beſides, they muſt divide the forehead into four 
almoſt equal compartments. 


g. The colour of the ſkin ought to be clearer than that of the other 
parts of the face. 


h. The contours of the forehead will be diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, 
that if you perceive a ſection which comprehends nearly the third of 
the whole, you ſhall ſcarcely be able to diſtinguiſh whether it deſcribes 
a ſtraight line or a curve. 

24. Foreheads ſhort, wrinkled, knotty, irregular, ſunk on one ſide, 
flanting, or which gather into plaits always in a different manner, will 
never be a recommendation to me, nor ever captivate my friendſhip. 

25. As long as your brother, your friend, or your enemy—as long 
as a man, and that man a malefaftor, preſents to you a well propor- 
tioned and open forehead, do not deſpair of him : he is ſtill ſuſceptible 


of amendment. 
My farther details on this ſubject are reſerved for the Treatiſe on 


Phyfiognomical Lines. 


SUPPLE- 
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on 


SUPPLEMENT® ro rus CHAPTER or Tys FOREHEAD; 


CONTAINING 


THE Opinions AND JUDGMENTS OF DIFFERENT PHYSIONOMISTS 
ON THIS PART OF THE FACE, WITH MY REMARKS. 


I. CyHIROMANCY; a Work in German, without the Author's name, 
printed at Frankfort, by the heirs of Chriſtian Egens, MDXCIV. 


* A narrow forehead announces a man indocile and voracious. (The 
firſt of theſe aſſertions is true, but I do not ſee how voracity can de- 
'pend on the narrownels of the forehead.) * A broad forehead charac- 
* terizes immodeſty ; round:d, it 1s the indication of choler; funk mm 
« the lower part, it promiſes a modeſt ſpirit, a heart inimical to vice.' 
(All this is prodigiouſly vague, and,.in many reſpects, extremely falſe. 
With any forehead whatever a man may plunge into impurity, give 
way to violent tranſports, or avoid certain vices; but it 1s altogether 
falſe that the breadth of the forehead is the charaRteriftic ſign of im- 
modeſty, and its roundneſs that of choler. 1 am rather diſpoſed to 
believe the contrary. As to foreheads which are funk toward the under 
part, that 1s to ſay, prominent in the upper, I believe them to be ſtupid, 
cowardly, incapable of great enterpriſes.) 


® The difficulty of tranſlating this Supplement muſt be apparent to the learned and candid Reader. The 
reveries of Chiromancers and Metapoſcopiſts, conveyed in obſolete French, or ſtill more barbarous Latin, and 
unaccompanied with explanatory drawings, it is hardly poſſible to clothe in tolerable Engliſh, or reconcile to 
good ſenſe. I have beſtowed more time and attention on this part of my taſk than, perhaps, it merited. I may 
have miſtaken the import of certain words and phraſes, but am not conſcious of either intentional: careleflneſs or 
miſrepreſentation. For the jargon, contradiCtion, and abſurdity, of many of the deciſions here pronounced, no 
one, ſurely, will hold me reſpoaſible ; eſpecially as Mr. Lavater himſelf has cenſured them fo freely. AH. H. 


* A ſquare 
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A ſquare forehead ſuppoſes a great fund of wiſdom and courage.” 
(All Phyſtonomiſts are agreed as to this; but, in order to reduce it 


to a general propoſition, 1t ought to be laid down with greater pre- 
ciſion.) 


© A forehead at once ah and rounded, denotes a man frank, be- 
* nevolent and beneficent, eaſy to live with, ſerviceable, grateful, and 
* virtuous.” (All this 1s not excluſive, and, in a great meaſure, depends 
on the poſition and conſtitution of the forehead.) * A homely fore- 
* head, without wrinkles, can ſuit only a fierce and perfidious Warrior, 
* rather ſimple than enlightened.” (This is ſtill extremely vague ; and 
with regard to the want of wrinkles, I would, for the moſt part, declare 
myſelf of the contrary opinion.) 


II. Curromancy AND PHhyYsSloGNoMY, diveſted of all their ſuperſti- 
tions, vanities, and illuſions, by Chriſtian Schaliz. (What a title !) 


* A forehead too large is the ſign of a character timid, indolent, and 
* ſtupid.” (That 1s according to circumſtances. 'The Author 1s in the 
_ right, if he means a large deformed forehead, unequal, and ſunk in 
the middle; but the remark 1s falſe, if it be applied to a forehead 
otherwiſe beautiful and regularly arched.) 

* A narrow and ſmall forchead denotes a man inconſtant, reſtleſs, 
* and indoclle. 

© If it is oblong, 1t indicates good ſenſe and an open charaQter.* (This 
is too vague.) 

* If it 18 ſquare, it indicates magnanimity ; if circular; pallion and 
* ſtupidity.” (See my remarks on Article 1.) 

« Elevation of forehead 1s the indication of an obſtinate and incon- 
* ſtant temper.* (This definition 1s vague and contradictory.) * Flatnefs, 
* of an effeminate diſpoſition.” (This 1s true to a certain degree, but 
fails in point of preciſion.) 

Vor. III. 4 B * A forehead 
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* A forehead loaded with wrinkles denotes a mind refleing and me- 
* lancholic.” (Sometimes alſo a narrow and frivolous mind. It is the 
diſpoſition of the wrinkles which determines the queſtion, their regu- 
larity or irregularity, their tenſion or relaxation.) 

* A fſuperabundance of wrinkles charatterizes a man prompt and vio- 
© lent, who does not eaſily recover from his tranſports.” (This too 
equally depends on the nature of the wrinkles.) 

* If they occupy only the upper part of the forehead, they expreſs an 
* aſtoniſhment bordering on ſtupidity.” (There is much truth in this 
obſervation.) 

* If they are concentrated toward the root of the noſe, they announce a 
* man grave and melancholy.” (This 1s ſtill vague.) * But a forehead 
* entirely exempt from wrinkles can be the effect only of a gay and 
ſprightly humour. 


a 


* With a forehead exceſſively ſmoothed, one muſt of neceſſity be a | 


flatterer.” (This propoſition 1s palpably indeterminate.) 
© A clouded forehead is the mark of a charater moroſe, gloomy, and 
© cruel. | 


« A forehead unequal and harſh, alternately interſeQed with heights 


© and hollows, preſents the image of a man prodigal, debauched, and 
* faithleſs.” (Or, perhaps, of a man harſh, attive, and filled with 
projects. ) 


HI. TREATISE ON PHYSIONOMIES AND COMPLExXIONs. A Work in 
German, by an anonymous Author, 


* A forehead round and elevated announces franknels, gaiety, a good 

* heart, and underſtanding. Smooth, ſleek, and without wrinkles, it 
* prognoſticates a character peeviſh, deceitful, but not over-ſtocked 
* with ſenſe. (!!!) A fmall forehead conceals a mind ſimple, cho- 
+ leric, cruel, and ambitious. Round, protuberant at the angles, and 
* without 
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without hair, it denotes ſound reaſon, and a propenſity to great un- 
dertakings, ſuch as are produttive of glory or profit. Pomnted toward 
the temples, it ſuppoſes a man wicked, ſimple, and inconſtant. Rleſhy 
in the ſame part, a man arrogant, headſtrong, and groſs. A forehead 
wrinkled, and hollowed in the middle, preſages a mind contra&ted 
and inſolent, and reverſes of fortune. When it is equally bulky on all 
* fades, round and bald, it is the mark of a mind fertile in fallies and 
* trick, of a decided propenſity to pride, to choler, and falſhood. 
* Lengthened, elevated, globular, and accompanied with a pointed chin, it 
* denotes a being ſimple, feeble, and oppoſed by fortune.” (How is 
it poſſible to adopt propoſitions ſo vague and ſo precipitate !) 


La 


La) 


A” 


La, 


IV. The Palace of Fortune. Lyons, 1562. 


* The forehead, rounded into a great elevation, denotes a man 
liberal and joyous, of a good underſtanding, tractable, and adorned 
with many graces and virtues. 

* The forehead full and ſmooth, and which has no wrinkles, de- 
notes a man to be litigious, vain, fallacious,” (this is abſolutely falſe) 
and more {imple than wiſe. 

* The perſon whole forehead is ſmall on all ſides, fignihes a man 
-* ſimple, eafily enraged, fond of fine things, and curious.' (See 
above. ) 

* He who 1s very round about the angles of the temples, ſo that the 

* bones almoſt appear, and deſtitute of hair, 1s a good-natured man, 
* and of a dull intelleR, audacious, and fond of things beautiful, pro- 
* per, and honourable.” (Theſe obſervations are not perfectly con- 
formable to mine ; beſides, they need to be more clearly unfolded, and 
ſupported by accurate drawings. ) 


* Perſons whoſe forehead 1s pointed about the angles of the temples, 


* as if the bones were burſting out, may be conſidered as vain and 
* unſteady 


La) 
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* unſteady in all things, weak and ſimple, and of a ſlender capacity. 


(1 am poſitively aſſured of the contrary.) 

* 'Thole whole forehead is broad are eafily driven from their reſo- 
lutions, and if it 1s ſtill broader, they are fooliſh and defettive in 
* point of diſcretion.' (My experience ſays nothing of all this.) 

* Thoſe who have it ſmall and narrow are voracious and indoclle, 
* filthy as ſwine. 

* Thoſe who have it tolerably long, poſſeſs good ſenſe, and are 

teachable, but are by no means vehement.” (A palpable miſtake.) 


JOANNES AB INDAGINE. 


* A broad and a round forehead have a very different fignification. 


* One circularly elevated is commended by ſome perſons ; eſpecially 


if 1t be well-proportioned to the head. But 1f that rotundity oc- 
cupy the prominencies of the temples, and if it be from that part 
bald, it indicates ſuperiority of underſtanding, thirſt of honour, ar- 
rogance, and the qualities which accompany magnanimity. 
* Skin ſmooth and ſleek, unleſs betwixt the upper ſurface of the 
* noſe, denotes a man profane, fallacious, and paſſhonate.' (See 
above.) 

* Puckered and contrafted into wrinkles, with fmerhing of a 
* declivity in the middle, while it indicates two moſt excellent qua- 
* lities, namely, magnanimity and genius, denotes alſo one of the 
* worſt, cruelty.” (This indeterminate aſſertion is but half true at 
moſt.) 

* Very large, round, without hair, a man bold and deceitful.” (In 
this there 1s more falſhood than truth.) 

; Oblong, with an oblong face, and ſmall chin, cruelty and ty- 
* ranny,” (Forms of this ſort uſually denote great vivacity, when the 
contours are at the ſame time Rrongly marked ; otherwiſe they are 


almoſt 
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almoſt always inſeparable from a cowardly and timorous charac- 
ter.) 


© Bloated and Gwelled with exceſhive flabbineſs of countenance, a 
* perſon unſteady, phlegmatic, ſtupid, dull. 


VI. NATURAL PHYSIOGNOMY. Lyons, 1549. 


* A narrow forehead denotes a man indocile, {lovenly, voracious, 
and a glutton: he is like a hog. Thoſe who have a forehead very 
broad, and of great extent, are indolent with reſpect to all their 
mental powers. Thoſe who have a longiſh forehead are more eſti- 
mable, they eahly learn, are gentle, affable, and courteous. A ſmall 
forehead is the ſign of an effeminate being. A forehead curved, 
high, and round, denotes a man filly and fooliſh. A ſquare forehead 
of moderate ſize, in harmony and proportion with the reſt of the 
face and with the body, 1s the ſign of great virtue, wiſdom, fortitude, 
and courage. Thoſe who have a flat forehead, and all of a piece, 
attribute mock to their honour, without having merited it. 

* Thoſe whoſe forehead 1s as 1t were RE with the head, are 
arrogant and haughty, and not hit to live in ſociety. 

* Thoſe who have a forehead pinched and conſtrifted in the mid- 
dle, quickly take fire, and for trifles. 

* Thoſe whoſe forehead 1s wrinkled and plaited in the upper part, 
and at the ſame time retreating and indented at the root of the noſe, 
are penſve. 

© * Thoſe who-have the ſkin of the forehead looſe and extended and 
pliant, are gracious, pleaſant, and courteous ; they are, nevertheleſs, 
dangerous and miſchievous. They may be compared to fawning and 

* wheedling dogs. 

* Thoſe who have a rough uneven forehead, with knobs and cav1- 

ties, are cunning, cautious, fickle, unleſs they are fools or mad. 
VoL. III. 4 C + Thole 
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* Thoſe who have the forehead extended and bent, are careleſs and 
* confident.” 

(I have beſides conſulted Bartholomer: Celitis Chiromantie ac Phyſſ- 
ognomuee Anaſtafis, cum approbatione Magnſtr: Alexandri Achillinmts. He 
lays nearly the ſame thing in other terms; and this is likewiſe the caſe 
with Porta. Therefore, not to multiply quotations, I paſs theſe two 
Authors in ſilence. ) 


VII. Pritie Mai, in his MEDICINAL PHYSIOGNOMY, which may, 
with greater propriety, be called a Treatiſe on Chiromancy and Me- 


topoſcopy. 


* The forehead, from where the noſe begins, to the hair, 1s the 


La) 


A 


is as broad at the middle and end as at the beginning, it is a very 
promiſing {ign reſpecting health, fortune, and underſtanding. 


VIII. GuritELMus GRATOLORUS. 


* Thoſe who have a great forehead are dull; they may be com- 
pared to oxen. 

* If ſmall, it betokens fickleneſs. 

* Thoſe who have a broad forehead are eaſily rouſed: if very 
broad, they are fooliſh, of little diſcernment, and of an inflexible 
diſpoſition. 

* If round, they are paſſionate, eſpecially if it 1s promptuary, and 
inſenſible : refer them to the aſs ſpecies. 

* Thoſe who have a ſmall and narrow forehead are ſtupid, indocile, 
ſlovenly, voracious : rank them with ſwine. If oblong, they have 
the powers of ſenſe in perfeCtion, and are docile, but ſomewhat vio- 
lent: they are of the canine order. If ſquare, of moderate ſize, 

* well 


bend 
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well proportioned to the head; ſuch perſons are virtuous, wiſe, 
magnanimous : claſs them with lions. | 

* Thoſe whoſe forehead is ſmooth and continuous, without wrinkles, 
are inflexible and inſenſible, contemptuous, and exceſſively iraſcible; 
that 1s, referable to the claſs of the pertinacious, obſtinate, and liti- 
g1OUs. | 

* He who purſes together the middle of his forehead at the ſame 
time with his eyebrows, 1s given to filthy lucre. 

* They with whom 1t 1s expanded, are flatterers: refer them to 
the claſs of paſſive beings: and an expanded forehead is ſmooth, 
being, as 1t were, over-ſtretched. It is likewiſe called a colleted 
forehead; that is, tenſe and calm; as it appears in fawning dogs and 
men. 


* They who have a cloudy forehead are bold and terrible: claſs 
them with bulls and lons. 
© A forehead coming to ſomething of a peak, and containing cer- 
tain cavities, 1s the indication of cunning and perhdy. An inter- 
mediate ſtrufture of forehead is in becoming harmony, and promiſes 
well. : | 

* They who have a gloomy forehead are diſpoled to forrow, and 
are to be claſſed with the pallive. Downcaſt and dark, it diſpoſes to 
loud lamentation : claſs ſuch with peacocks. 

* A large forehead 1s always connected with groſineſs of fleſh, and 
a ſmall one, on the contrary, with {lendernels. 

* A ſmall forehead and thinneſs of ſkin denote ſubtile and briſk 
ſpirits; and inverſely. Now ſpirit 1s a ſubtile ſubſtance, produced 
from the vapours of the blood : and ſpirit 1s the conveyer of mental 
good qualities into the proper organs; and therefore, where there 
is groſſneſs of humours, genius cannot poſlibly ſubſiſt. 

* A forehead too wrinkled is the ſign of 1impudence, and wrinkles 
are occalioned by exceſlive moiſture ; though ſometimes, likewile, 

* from 


A 
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* from dryneſs; and, if they do not overſpread the whole forehead, 
* they proclaim haſtineſs and iraſcibility: ſuch perſons retai anger 
* and hatred without cauſe, and are litigious. They who have a ſhort 
* forehead, compreſſed temples and jawbones, with the muſcles of the 
* Jaws large and relaxed, contract wens. If it 1s tenſe and ſhining, the 
* poſleſſor is farwning and deceitful, 

* A forehead wrinkled lengthwiſe, eſpecially about the root of the 
* noſe, indicates melancholy reflections. 
© A forehead lax, diffuſe, or rugged, hollow 1n the middle, with an 
undiſturbed tranquillity of ſkin, denotes craft and avarice, and, per- 
haps, exceſhive ignorance. 

* A forehead very much diſtorted indicates dullneſs and ſtupidity. 
He who has, as 1t were, a cloud in a furrow of the forehead, or 
ſomething like a ſtriture in the middle, may be. ſet down as paſ- 
ſionate : let him rank with the bull or lion. 

* A downcalt lowering forehead denotes ſadneſs, anger, dejection. 

* A forehead high, broad, long, betokens increaſe of wealth. A low 
* forehead belongs not to a man. | 

* A forehead inflated, as it were, about the temples with groſineſs of 
* fleſh, and with fleſhy j Jaws, indicates a high ſpirit, anger, pride, and 
* ſtupidity. | 

* A curved forehead, and, at the ſame time, high and round, is the 
* indication of dulneſs and impudence.' 

(All theſe propoſitions are ſo vague, and fo clearly nil by 
daily experience, this deciſive and peremptory tone conduds ſo eaſily 
to unjuſt or ſevere judgments, that it is no wonder Phyſtognomy, 
treated in ſuch a manner, ſhould have fallen into diſrepute. Add to 
this, that moſt of thoſe who. have pretended to deal in this ſcience 
were Aſtrologers and Fortunetellers, ignorant enough to place Meta- 
polcopy and Chiromancy on a level with empirical Phyfiognomy, 
properly ſo called; nay, to give them the preference :—and it may 
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readily be conceived how good ſenſe muſt revolt againſt ſuch writings. 
As to the apparent reſemblance which they pretend to diſcover be- 
tween men and animals, and to which the ancient Phyſionomiſts ſo 
frequently have recourſe, it ought to have been demonſtrated, or at 
leaſt indicated, with greater preciſion. In vain have I, for example, 
ſought for this pretended reſemblance in foreheads; no where do 1 
_ diſcover it; and even when the form may ſometimes preſent a ſpecies 
of approximation, this 1s preſently effaced by the difference of pofitzon, 
which they have almoſt always neglected to ſtudy. The opinion of 
the ancients, therefore, was entirely erroneous, and they ought to have 
eſtabliſhed their inductions on the diſſhimilitude which reſults from 
relations ſo remote.) 


IX. CLARAMONTIUS on Conjecture reſpecting Man's moral Character 
and ſecret Aﬀettions; in ten books. Helmſtadt, 1665. 


* A ſquare form of forehead is the ſign of ſuperior talents and 
* ſound judgment ; for it ariſes from the natural figure of the head, 
* 1n the anterior part of which judgment carries on 1ts operations. It 
* likewiſe contributes to the knowledge and prudent conduct of affairs, 
* and diſpoſes their judicious arrangement. Many illuſtrious perſons 
* have been diſtinguiſhed by this form of forehead. 

* If forms of head, called by Galen non-natural, always implied 
« defect of judgment and genius, foreheads likewiſe receding from 
* the ſquare would indicate a defect of the ſame faculties But as 
« theſe figures are not neceſſarily a proof of ſuch defe&, neither is 
* a deviation from the ſquare forehead a certain indication of a 
« depraved judgment, or of a mind indiſpoſed to knowledge. Phyſi- 
onomiſts, however, form conjectures from the {1militude of animals, 
* that rotundity of forehead—for example, from the hair to the eyes— 


* indicates ſtupidity, becauſe this is the form of the als's forehead. 
VorL. III. 4 D But 
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But rotundity from one of the temples to the other, they call the 
ſign of anger. 

* The human forehead is great, even when confined within the 
mediocrity of the common ſtandard; and magnitude of this kind 
contributes to clear and diſtinet knowledge. And the reaſon 1s, 
that a purer blood 1s requiſite to ſuch knowledge; ſuch as 1s not of 
too hot a quality. Wherefore knowledge 1s concocted in the brain, 
even if its principle be the heart. But a large or expanded fore- 
head renders the humours and ſpirits, which flow into the anterior 
part of the brain, more cool, and thereby contributes to diſtin&tneſs, 
and a clearer apprehenſion. 

* But if magnitude of forehead 1s carried to exceſs, theſe ſame 
ſpirits are cooled more than is fit. Hence ſlowneſs of apprehenſion, 


of judgment, in condutt. Ariſtotle claſles ſuch perſons with oxen. 


But if the forehead be ſmall, the ſpirits, from the covering of hair, 
and the humours in the anterior region, are leſs cooled than 1s re- 
quiſite ; but heat occaſions too quick a decifion, and, by the agita- 


tion, intercepts and reſtrains purity of perception and judging. The 


Philoſopher, in his Phyſtognomies, ranks ſuch with ſwine. In his 
Hiſtory of Animals he calls them fickle; and the aflertion applies 
on account of the faulty promptitude with which they form their 
oPpIn1oNs. 

* In the winding of the hair from the forehead to the temples either 
an angle, and that a very conſpicuous one, 1s formed ; or one leſs 


remarkable; or a curve without angles. "This arrangement of the— 


hair we find in Philip, duke of Burgundy, if his portrait be exa&t. 
Ferrantes Gonzago, Proſper Columnius, and, laſtly, Henry IV. king 
of France, had eminently conſpicuous angles; and of civil and 
literary charatters, within my own memory, Jacobus Arabella, and 
my father Claramontius. Angles of this ſort, unleſs they are enor- 
mous, indicate judgment : for the bone of the ſcull is thinner 
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in that part than that of the forehead, and therefore, when it 1s 
uncovered, the ſpirits of the anterior ventricles are more expoſed 


to cold, and being thereby rendered purer, produce a ſounder judg- 
ment. 


* Thoſe who have a wrinkled forehead are thoughtful ; for while 
we are thinking we contract it into wrinkles: when gloomy it de- 
notes ſadneſs; when cloudy, boldneſs; when ſtern, ſeverity. A 
lowering forehead denotes loud lamentation ; ſmooth, it betokens 
cheerfulnelſs; hence that expreſhon of the comic Poet—Exporrige 


* frontem—expand your forehead ; that 1s, look cheerfully. When 


« 


o 


. 


c 


wrinkles extend in a perpendicular direction, and not lengthwiſe, 
they denote a propenſity to anger; for under the influence of this 


 palhon the forehead 1s thus contracted and wrinkled. Polzmo, in 


his figure of a ſurly man, beſtows wrinkles on him. 
* A rough forehead, in the firſt place, denotes impudence ; and, if 
it is likewiſe of a large fize, it is an indication even of ferocity : 
for nature has aſſigned to the human ſoul, in virtue of its ſuperior 
dignity, a much more ample dominion over the body than to the 
ſoul of brutes. The perceptions of the mind accordingly ſhine out 
in the face, eſpecially in the eyes and forchead. Now if ſuch be 
the hardneſs of the ſkin, and of the fleſh under it, that it affords 
not a free paſlage to this emanation of ſoul, or only in a very in- 
terior degree, it 1s a {ign of impudence, to which we alcribe a hard 
and brazen forehead : hence the expreſſion—TFhat 1s. not a fore- 
head of yours, it is impenetrable as a plate of hardeſt ſteel. But 
if they afford no pallage whatever, there ſeems to be a tranſition, 
if I may uſe the expreſſion, from human tranſparency to brutal 
orolineſs, and the terrene impurity of the beaſts. Polzmo too 
alligns a rugged forehead to a man of a ferocious character. But 
I conjoin hardneſs with ruggedneſs ; as hardneſs of {kin does not 
ſeem to be freed from impurity, and, of courſe, from that in- 
* equality, 
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* equality, which, in conjunftion with hardneſs, produces aſpe- 
* rity. Adamantius aſcribes it to a crafty, ſometimes to a furious, 
* perſon. | 
* An uneven forehead, exhibiting knobs and hollows, leads to ſul- 
* pet a man of impoſture and fraud. So ſays Adamantius. The 
* reaſon is, that this inequality is not to be imputed to the bone of 
* the forehead, but ſeems to proceed from the gathering together of 
* the muſcles, in which likewiſe their ſtrength conſiſts. Now the 
muſcles of the forehead have this faculty, that they can diverlify 
the figure of it at pleaſure, by ſometimes contracting, ſometimes 
ſmoothing it. But to vary the forehead at pleaſure 1s the charac- 
teriſtic of a crafty perſon. As this ſign 1mitates a certain inſtin&t, 
It may be conſidered as the ſingularity of a remarkable forehead.” 


X : PEUSCHEL-. 


Tranſlated from the German. 


* The length of the forehead extends from one of the temples to 
the other, and uſually occupies a ſpace of about nine times the 
breadth of the thumb. The forehead, conſidered in its breadth, 1s 
divided into three equal parts, which, in order to announce a man 
judicious, and happily organized, ought to be delicately arched in 
relief, without flattening or ſinking. The firſt of theſe parts 1s the 
indication of memory ; the ſecond diſcloſes ſtrength of judgment ; 
and the third, richneſs of genius.” (We ſhall ſpeak in one of the 
following Fragments of the ſigns of memory. ) 
* A forehead quite round is no imputation on either memory or 
genius; butif the middle diviſion is the moſt ſpacious and the moſt 
prominent, you have the diſtinctive character of a ſuperior judg- 
ment. On the contrary, 1t the upper ſeCtion is more prominent 
© than 
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than the under, memory is the moſt predominant of the intelle&ual 
faculties. Finally, if the lower ſeQion has moſt extent and eleva- 
tion, genius has the aſcendant. 

© 1. A well proportioned forehead, in all its dimenſions of length _ 
of breadth, and not too fleſhy, denotes much aptitude and capacity 
for every thing. 

© 2. A forehead of an exceſſive fize announces a man ſlow of con- 
ception, but who retains ſo much the more tenaciouſly what he has 
acquired. Dull and ſluggiſh in forming his ideas, he will find equal 
difficulty, and feel equal reluctance, in executing them. 

* g. A forehead too broad indicates a man choleric, proud, vain, and 
bluſtering. 

© 4. A forehead which exceeds the uſual dimenſion mm length and breadth, 
and which at the ſame time riſes to an uncommon height, may be 


claſſed with No. 2. 
* 5. A ſquare forehead,” (I ſcarcely have temper to tranſcribe ſuch 


nonſenſe) * which preſents diſtinctly the ſeven planetary lines, re- 


. 


6 


eQ 


ceived in metapoſcopy, gives aſſurance of a mind judicious, brave, 


and trattable. 
*. 6. A forehead ſhort and narrow is the ſign of a very contratted un- 
— 

* 7. A forehead quete round conveys the idea of a man choleric, 
haughty, impetuous, and vindictive. 
* 8. With a forehead too large there is a propenlity to pride; and 
wall one too ſmall, a diſpoſition to anger and avarice. 

© 9. There are foreheads altogether immoveable, the ſkin of which is 


incapable of folds, unleſs the eyelids are compreſſed or extended 


with a violent effort. But there are hkewile perſons who keep 
their eyes continually in a downcalt poſition, and, for that reaſon, 
have always the air of ſlumbering. A look of this kind contributes 
to the immoveableneſs of the forehead, and you will remark in thoſe 
Vol. IIb, - 4 E * who 
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* who have contraGted it, an invincible careleſineſs and indifference. 
© The real cauſe of the unmoveableneſs of their forehead muſt be 
* ſought for in their natural indolence. By long habit, and want of 
* exerciſe, the {kin loſes gradually, and to a certain degree, its flexi- 
* bility, eſpecially if the forehead is fleſhy. 


* 10. A forehead ſunk mm the middle characterizes avarice.'—(Patience 


at length fails me. Such are the raſh deciſions which have ſo irre- 


parably injured the cauſe of humanity and of Phyſiognomy. Avarice 
1s a paſſion ſo very complicated, it ſo much depends on our fituation, 
our education, and an infinite number of acceſſory circumſtances, 
that, in my opinion, it would be extremely imprudent to maintain 
that ſuch a form of forehead is a ſign of avarice, in the ſame ſenſe in 
which it 1s faid of ſuch another forehead that it indicates a character 


judicious and good, of much ſenſibility or harſhneſs, bold or timid, 


gentle or violent. There are foreheads, however, which bear the 
impreſs of a decided propenſity to avarice, and the ſlighteſt conjunc- 
ture would be, perhaps, ſufficient to determine this propenſity. The 
miſer 1magines he has wants which he really has not; he finds in 
himſelf neither energy nor reſources equal to the ſupply of theſe 
wants, and, conſequently, feels himſelf under the neceſlity of having 
recourſe to means which he feels he does not poſſeſs. The choice 


of theſe means coſts him much pain and trouble; and, abſorbed in_ 


the means, he loſes ſight of the end to which they ought to lead, and 
gives them the preference. Avarice accordingly has its root in an 
imagination continually creating wants to itſelf, and which finds not 
at home ſufficient power and energy to overcome or to ſatisfy them. 
In conformity to theſe data I affix the term miſer to the perſon who 
is tormented by cravings which he 1s incapable of gratifying ; and 


| this definition proves that avarice 1s the paſhon of little ſouls; that it 
ſuppoſes a want of energy, or an unconſciouſneſs of poſleſling it. 


The man who poſſeſſes ſufficient ſtrength m himſelf, has no occafion to look 
| abroad 
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abroad for ſupport. The moſt powerful among men was alſo the moſt 
generous and the moſt noble: no one ever was more exempt from 
avarice: he had every thing within himſelf, and nothing without; 
but he was ſo powerful of himſelf that he reduced all into ſub- 
jeQion, as his excluſive property, and impreſſed on all the ſeal of his 
ſupreme power. On riſing up to God himſelf, we ſhould find the 
moſt diſintereſted of all beings, becauſe He is ſelf-ſufficient, and pol- 

ſeſles all things. | 
Hence it 1s eaſy to ſettle the general ſigns which diſtinguiſh drfun- 
terefledneſs from avarice. An internal force, capable of ſubduing thoſe 
wants which attempt to enſlave us—this 1s what conſtitutes a charac- 
ter generous and difintereſted. The want of ſuch internal force, or a 
ſenſe of deficiency in reſpe& of this energy, renders a man pufillani- 
mous, and a mer. At the ſame time this determinate quantity of 
energy, or want of energy, may take a direction entirely different, 
and does not always degenerate into avarice. With the ſame degree 
of force or feebleneſs, ſuch an individual, placed in a fortunate ſitua- 
tion, favoured by education and circumſtances, will purſue a track 
entirely oppoſite, will create to himſelf other wants, and will ſubmit 
to the dominion of analogous paſſhons, which may, perhaps, turn out 
as much to his honour as avarice, properly ſo called, would have 
diſgraced him: he will become avaricious of time, covetous of great 
ations, jealous of the honour of doing good ; but his ruling paſſion will 
ever be limited to the object which occupies him in preference, and 
he will purſue it with a reſtleſs aQtivity. Now that a character thus 
determinate ſhould have, as a neceſſary attribute, a forehead funk in 
the middle, is an opinion which cannot be adopted but upon inductions 
the moſt poſitive. From this one example we ſee how unwarrant- 
able it 1s to tarniſh a man's reputation upon a fingle and an arbitrary 
lign, eſpecially if that ſign is taken from the ſolid parts. "This, how- 
ever, was the uſual method of the ancients, and of ſuch of the mo- 
| derns 
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derns as have traced their footſteps. The philoſophical Phyſionomiſt 
goes very differently to work : he applies himſelf to the ſolution of 
the firſt general cauſes of the paſſions, to fix the degree and the kind 
of aftroity and paſſubility, of which every individual is ſuſceptible. He 


_ never forgets that the general maſs of our energy, that the poſitive 
ſum of the ſentiments and powers intruſted to us, invariably reſides 


in the ſolid parts of the face, and that the voluntary and arbitrary 
uſe which we make of thoſe powers unfolds itſelf in the moveable 
parts. The bony ſyſtem ſhews us man ſuch as he 1s capable of being ; 


the ſoft parts diſcover to us what he 15—and, if we poſlefled the 


means of examining them in a ſtate of perfe& calmneſs and exemption 
from paſſion, they would diſcloſe even the moſt latent diſpoſitions. — 
But let us return to Peuſchel, who, with all his faults, 1s nevertheleſs 
an original obſerver, of much greater exattneſs than moſt of his pre- . 
deceſlors.) 

* 11. A forehead quite ſmooth, without gatherings or wrinkles, and 
* whoſe ſhining {kin ſeems glued to the bone, denotes a man ſanguine, 
* ardent, fond of dreſs and gallantry.” (I have found foreheads of 
this deſcription in perſons the moſt modeſt and phlegmatic.) 

* 12. A forehead whoſe ſurface 1s ſmooth, and wrinkled only toward 
* the under part, above the noſe, prognoſticates a man choleric, de- 
* ceitful, perfdious, and wicked. He will be either melancholic- 
5 ſanguine, or ſanguine-melancholic.” (This 1s partly vague, partly 
falſe.) FES | 
* 13. A hairy forehead ſuppoſes, in general, a conception exceſlively 
ſlow, - and when, beſides, the lines of the forehead are interrupted 
and cut ſhort, they announce a propenſity to libertiniſm and co- 
zening; they even ſometimes become the preſage of a violent 
death. (!!!) | 
Let me terminate this cloud of quotation with, 


” 
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© The beſt formed head not being exaftly ſpherical, and its convex 
* roundneſs being affefted by the flattening or depreſſion of the tem- 
* ples, the roundneſs of the forehead is not exatt; there reſults from 
it a form which it has been thought proper to denominate ſquare : 
beſides, the forehead is not exattly convex from the root of the noſe 
* up to the hair. We call that a round forehead whoſe form ap- 
proaches neareſt to convexity, whether from the noſe fo the root 
of the hair, or from the one temple to the other. The open fore- 
head 1s that whoſe figure approximates to the oblong ſquare, with a 
convexity which makes part of the circumference, ſomewhat flat- 
tened, of a great circle, proportionally with the length of the ſquare. 
* This 1s tikewiſe what they call a noble forehead, when the lines or 
furrows do not disfhgure it by their number, by their depth, and by 
* their directions. A well proportioned forehead is that which is 
equal to the third part of the length of the face, and whoſe breadth, 
irom temple to temple, .is double the height. This is likewiſe 
called a large forehead. If it has leſs height or breadth, it is a 
{mall forehead. The forehead large, ſquare, and open, announces 
a perſon of underſtanding and good ſenſe, of quick conception, and 
capable of adviſing well; for it is ſuch as it ought to be, having 
the beſt proportioned form, and the moſt adapted to facilitate the 
* functions of the ſoul. We obſerve this form of forehead in the 
antiques which repreſent Homer, Plato, and many other perſonages 
of remote antiquity. We likewiſe find it in moſt portraits of the 
moderns who are celebrated for genius; in thoſe of Newton, Mon- 
teſquieu, and ſo many others.” (So far from preſenting this open 
forehead, of which Mr. de Pernetty ſpeaks, the antiques which repre- 


lent Homer all have a furrowed forehead. The wrinkles we perceive 
VorL. III. 4 F in. 
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in it are not confuſed, I admit; on the contrary, they are diſtin, 


regular, and ſpacious; but the whole by no means ſuggeſts the 
idea of an open and ſquare forehead. I find it ftill leſs in the 
buſts of Plato, whoſe forehead differs eſſentially from that of Ho- 
mer. The heads of Clarke, of Addiſon, and of Steele, may be ranked 
with thoſe which are moſt diſtinguiſhable for a forehead open, but 
not ſquare. I have generally remarked that almoſt all the fore- 
heads of the celebrated characters of England are admirably arched 
a-top.) | 


* Galen calls thoſe forms of forehead non-natural which deviate 


_ © from the ſquare. If this deviation from the ſquare form indicated 


g 


a defect in the underſtanding and judgment, 1t might be poſſible to 
conclude from it, in general, this defe& ; but this would be a falſe 
concluſion, becauſe this ſquare form of forehead indicates, in truth, - 
the perfections of which we have ſpoken, without, however, being 
abſolutely requiſite, and without excluding all others. Some Phy- 
honomiſts have pretended, notwithſtanding,” (and I am entirely of 
their opinion,) *© that a too ſenſible convexity of forehead, taken 
* from the root of the hair to the eyebrows, is a ſign of ſtupidity 
* or imbecility, and that this convexity, conſidered from one of 
© the temples to the other, announces a propenſity to anger. Ari- 
* filotle compares them to the forehead of the aſs.' (The oppoſite 
form of forehead inclines much more to the choleric tempera- 


Lag 


eQ 


eQ 


* If the ſize of the forehead be exceſſive, the ſpace which the 
* ſpirits have to traverſe is too vaſt; the coldneſs of the brain ex- 


_ * tinguiſhes their fire and aGtivity : hence the man becomes {low of 


* conception, and this is communicated to all his determinations and 
* ations. This 1s the forehead of the ox.' (The magnitude of the 
forehead alone is far from being the only thing which impreſſes on 
the ox his charaQer of ſtupidity. Were this the diftinQtive charaer 

Th | of 
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of ſtupidity, the elephant would be of all animals the moſt ſtupid ; 


whereas he 1s, in truth, the moſt intelligent. The air and charaQter 
of ſtupidity, aſcribed to the ox, proceed from the form and poſition 
_ of his forehead: a ſlight degree of attention will be ſufficient to con- 
vince you of it.) 

* If the forehead offends from exceſlive ſmallneſs, the current of 
* the ſpirits through it is diſturbed and confounded ; the judgment 
* does not wait to compare ideas; it is precipitate and defeCtive. 
Such foreheads are akin to that of the hog. TO ſays that they 
announce inconſtancy and indocility. 

* The concurrence of the root of the hair with the upper part of 
the temples forms a ſenſible angle in this inflexion. Sometimes the 
forehead terminates there in a circular form. This appears more 
commonly in the female forehead, where the hair rarely terminates 
*'1n a decided point in the middle. The angle juſt mentioned gives 
* to the forehead the ſquare form ; but if this angle extend too far, it 
p changes the form, and becomes a defect. 

© It is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between the narrow and contraQted, 
* and the low forehead. This laſt means a forehead on which the 
hair deſcends too far, and mars its natural proportion in reſpect of 
height, which is the third part of the face; the noſe occupying the 
* ſecond; and the ſpace from the noſe to the point of the chin, the 
third. The narrow and contracted forehead is when the hair en- 
* croaches too far from the temples upon the forehead, and diminiſhes 
* its requiſite breadth. It is that of the hog.—To the ſmall forehead 
© 1s aſcribed vivacity of temper, a diſpoſition to prattle, unſteadinels, 
* and a raſh inconſiderate judgment ; but the narrow forehead is con- 
* demned as being the indication of folly, of indocility, of glut- 
* tony, &c. The ancient Romans conſidered a low forehead, when 
* not exceſlive, as a trait of beauty. 
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* Infignem tenut fronte Lycorida 
* Cyr: torret amor.* Hor.' 


WINCKELMANN has made the ſame remark, which certainly well 
deſerves inſertion. Let him ſpeak for himſelf. 


XII. 


* The forehead, in order to be beautiful, ought to be low. This 
form 1s ſo appropriated to all the ideal heads, and to the youthful 
hgures of ancient art, that it is ſufficient to enable us to diſtinguiſh 
between an ancient and a modern production. By the elevated fore- 
head alone I have dete&ed ſeveral modern buſts, placed very high, 
and which it was out of my power to examine cloſely. We meet 
with very few of our Artiſts who have paid attention to this kind 
of beauty. I am even acquainted with ſome who, in figures of 
youth of both ſexes, have elevated the forehead naturally low, and 
made the hair retire, in order to produce what they call an open 
forehead. In this article, as in many others, Bern: has ſought for 
* beauty by means diametrically oppoſite to thoſe of the ancients.” 
(He himſelf had an elevated and ſpacious forehead, and for this rea- 
{on, perhaps, was leſs fond of ſhort foreheads.) * Baldinucct, his pane- 
* gyrift, informs us that this Artiſt, having modelled the figure of 
Louis XIV. in his youth, had removed upward the hair of the 
young king from off the forehead. This diffuſe Florentine, who 
imagined he was in that inſtance producing a wonderful proof of 
his hero's delicacy of taſte, only expoſed his want of tact and of 
knowledge. Any one may make the experiment on a perſon who 
has a low forehead, by covering the hair of the forelock with his 
* fingers, and ſuppoſing the forehead to be ſo much elevated ; he wall 
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* Lycoris fair, of flender front, 
With love to Cyrus inly burns. 
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* be immediately ſtruck with a certain violation of proportion, and 
* become ſenſible how prejudicial to beauty an elevated forehead may 
* be.” (That 1s to ſay, for fuch a given forehead. But taking it inverſely, 
I confidently maintain; that to be convinced of the bad effe&t of a 
low forehead, it its ſufficient to cover with the finger the upper part 
of an elevated forehead, and to ſuppoſe it ſo much ſhortened: how 
ſenſibly will the violation of proportion then appear! I mean, :n that 
mawidual, Any face whatever will always be diſproportionate, at 
leaſt in the eyes of an experienced Phyſionomiſt, the moment you 
add or retrench. Winckelmann's obſervation, therefore, proves nothing 
either as to the beauty of low, or the uglineſs of elevated ſoreheads: 
though, on the other hand, I cheerfully admit that, in general, low 
foreheads are more agreeable, more expreſſive, and more beautiful 
than elevated foreheads.) 

* In conformity to this maxim, the Circaſhan women, to Foe the 
* appearance of a low forehead, comb down the hair of the front 
* locks, ſo that it approaches almoſt to the eyebrows.” (It is impoſſi- 
ble for me to conceive how Winckelmann, the Apoſtle of beauty, ſhould 
have undertaken the elogium of ſuch a piece of dreſs; or how 
Winckelmann the Phyſionomiſt could have pardoned it. ) 

* Ancient commentators are of opinion that Horace, in celebrating 
* his nfignem tenut fronte Lycorida, meant to deſcribe a low forehead; 
* anguſta & paroa fronte, quod m pulchritudmis forma commendari ſolet; 
* [the low and ſmall forehead, uſually efleemed an article of beauty. | But 
* Cruquius has not hit the meaning of this paſſage, for he ſays, in the 
« remark which accompanies it : Tenuis & rotunda frons index eft libi- 
* dinis & mobilitatis | umphicitatiſque, fine procact petulantia dohſque m're- 
* tricts: | a ſmall round forehead 1s the matcation of the amorous paſſion, of 
* levity and jimplicity, without the laſcivious petulance and the cunning of 
* the courtezan.”'] (The commentator Cruquwus, however, expreſles 
himſelf with more phyſiognomical accuracy than Winckelmann, for a 
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ſmall rounded forehead is neither beautiful nor noble, unleſs it be 
only half convex.) * Francis Junius is equally miſtaken reſpe&ing 
* the word tenus, which he explains by the dra) xa Hooule piruror: | the 
* fleck and roſcrd forehead | of Anacreon's Bathyllus. The frons tenuts 
* of Horace 1s the frons brevis which Martial requires in a handſome 
* youth. Neither 1s 1t proper to render the frons mmma of Circe in 
* Petronius by petit front, as the French Tranſlator has done, as the 


* forehead may be at once broad and low.” (Nay more, a certain 


* breadth of forehead neceſſarily ſuppoſes that it muſt be low.) We 
may give Arnobus credit for his affertion, that women who had a 
high forehead, covered the upper part of it with a fillet, to make 
* it appear ſhorter. To give the face the oval form and the perfec- 
© tion of beauty, the hair ſurrounding the forehead muſt encom- 
paſs the temples in a circular form, a conformation which we find 
* 1n all beautiful women.' (And which 1s, in effect, the moſt advan- 
* tageous; which announces equal dignity of ſoul, and accuracy and 
clearneſs of diſcernment.) * This form of forehead 1s ſo appropri- 
* ate to all the ideal heads, and the figures of youth of ancient art, 
* that you meet with none having retiring angles and without hair 
* above the temples. Very few of our modern ſtatuaries have made 
« this remark; in all modern reſtaurations of youthful male heads 
on antique ſtatues, you obſerve at once this injudicious idea, as 
you uniformly find the hair advancing in ſlopes upon the fore- 
head. 
Let us now return to Mr. de Pernetty, who, but for this digreſſion, 
would, perhaps, have tired us. 
* If ſome Authors are to be believed, nothing but what is mean 
* and effeminate need be expected from perions whoſe forehead 
« offends in reſpe& of ſmallneſs. Fuchfius adds, that they are ex- 
© tremely iraſcible, unſteady, volatile, prattlers, and priggiſh, envi- 
| * OUS, 
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ous, affected admirers of great a&ions, but little diſpoſed to imi- 
* tate them, becauſe the ventricles of the brain being too confined, 
* their ideas are there jumbled and confounded. They delight to 
* ſtun you with proteſtations of friendſhip and benevolence, but the 
* heart takes little intereſt in them; they are quickly loſt in their 
: HO to reaſon, becauſe they are able neither to preſerve the 
**chain entire, nor to keep fight of their obje&, and becauſe, with 
* them, the tongue always outruns the mind. 
* A forehead very much furrowed and wrinkled, indicates a man 
* thoughtful and full of care; for when the mind 1s ſeriouſly em- 
* ployed, whether with anxiety or ſorrow, we contract the eyebrows. 
© Thoſe who have a cloudy, lowering forehead, are meditating 
melancholy ſcenes, or daring enterpriſes; for this reaſon, Terence 
* puts theſe words into the mouth of one of his characters, to his 
friend who wore a penſive air: exporrige frontem, ſmooth your fore- 
* head. | 
* When the wrinkles or furrows. have a perpendicular direCtion, 
* they announce a choleric perſon; for ſuch wrinkles are formed in 
* the paroxyſms of that paſſion. The Latins call this kind of fore- 
* head, frons rugoſa: the wrinkly forehead. But a forehead hard and 
* rough (frons aſperg,) whoſe parched hide abſorbs the rays of light, 
* indicates impudence and ferocity. Theſe are what we call brazen 
* forecheads, which are never ſuſceptible of a bluſh, and have a propen- 
* ſity to inhumanity, and ſo many other vices. (When the uneven- 
neſles are well diſpoſed, ſymmetrical and ſquare, brazen foreheads of 
this ſort announce a charaGter infinitely energetic and enterpriſing; but 
it would be extremely wrong to accuſe them indiſcriminately of feroct- 
ty. The ferocious is a weak man, who, under the dominion of an arbi- 
trary impulle, rejoices like a madman in the calamity of another; who, 
like the miſer, employs the means as the end, Now no one but a be- 
; ing 
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ing exceſſively weak, can overlook the end of an aQtion, in attach- 
ing himſelf to the means.) 
* The uneven forehead ſeems compoſed of ſmall eminences, which 
* form as it were ridges intermixed with valleys and little hollows : 
* 1t is the indication of a propenſity to trick and impoſture, eſpecially 
* when the prominences are the effect only of the repeated contrac- 
* tion of the ſkin, and of the muſcles which it covers, and not of 
* the form of the bone of the ſcull. For there is nothing in this 
* caſe but the attion of the mulcles, which, being an effe& of the 
* will, draw back, contract, or extend the ſkin,—Now it 1s uUniver- 
fally known, that it is the property only of a cheat, an impoſtor, a 
knave, to maſk his forehead at pleaſure, by impreſſing upon it 
whatever motions he thinks fit to prattiſe. To unmaſk him, then, 
* we muſt obſerve his eyes, in which the emotions of the heart are 
* more naturally diſplayed.” (How eaſy it 1s to view the ſame objett 
in two different points of light! For my part, it appears to me in- | 
conteſtable, Firſt, that the bony part of the forehead never changes; 
this it 1s impoſſible to deny. Secondly, the ſkin of the forehead be- 
ing ſpread over the bone, 1t muſt be regulated by the latter ; it has 
the power of contraction, but in a certain manner only. Thirdly, 
the wrinkles of the forehead are a conſequence of the motion of the 
ſkin, and, of courle, a conſequence of the attion of thought, of 
feeling, of pain, &c. In order, then, that the cheat ſhould not 
betray himſelf by the forehead, he mult poſleſs the power of ſmooth- 
ing the ſkin of 1t at pleaſure, of reducing it to a ſtate of inattivity 
and impaſſibility. The wrinkles are the informers againſt the cheat : 
they contribute more to unmaſk him than any thing elſe. Let the 
forehead be otherwiſe as energetic, as harſh as you will, the man is 
| not for that'a cheat, God did not create him ſuch. It is true, at 
the ſame time, that ſuch a quantity, or ſuch a defect of energy, may 
favour the propenſity to roguery, but does not neceſlarily lead to it, 
and 
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and the bony ſyſtem of the forehead is, at moſt, only an indication 
of this propenſity. That being the caſe, and the ſolid parts not ad- 
mitting any ſpecies of diſhmulation, it will be ftill neceſſary to con- 
ſult the movements of the ſkin, or the wrinkles, which will aſfiſt us 
in reſolving the queſtion, Is this man a cheat, or not? Let us now 
ſuppole, that the wrinkles can explain the myſtery, and they only 
. can do it, 1s it credible that the cheat is capable of effacing their 
traces as eaſily as he can wipe the ſweat from his forehead? that he 
is able to extirpate them ſo completely, as to prevent the poſlibility 
of their re-appearance, at the moment, perhaps, when he is leaſt 
aware of it? Never will he acquire the power of doing this; how 
then dares any one affirm with a confident tone, that the cheat can 
maſk his forehead at pleaſure, by wmpreſſing on 1t whatever movements he 
thinks fit to prathſe? Let me be underſtood, however. I do not 
ſay, © that the cheat 1s incapable of diſguiſing himſelf; on the con- 
trary, he ſometimes ſucceeds. Neither do I ſay, * that the forehead is 
* always the infallible dete&or of the cheat;* but 1 ſay, * that if the 
« cheat is liable to detection by the forehead,—it matters not, whe- 
© ther it be the ſolid form, or the movement of the ſkin which be- 
* tray him, —then he is rendered incapable of diſlimulation, as he 
* has neither the power of altering the bony ſyſtem of the forehead, 
* nor of effacing its diſtindtive wrinkles.” It 1s eaſter to prattiſe im- 
poſture in things which do not, than in thoſe which do exiſt, ahd 
this is one of the caſes in which it may be ſaid: A city that ts fet on an 
hull cannot be hid. 
© There are then,” continues Mr. de Pernetty, * different ſorts of fore- 
* heads, and theſe differences are extremely perceptible even to thoſe 
* who conſider them with no extraordinary degree of attention. 
* Some prepoſlels us in favour of the perſon, others to his diſadvan- 
* tage. In effeR, a ſercne forehead announces habitual tranquillity of 
ſoul, and gentleneſs of charatter. It is a ſaying of Seneca : No- 
VorL. III. -- —_—_— 
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* thing is truly ſublime but the moſt exalted virtue, and nothing 
* great, but what is, at the ſame time, calm and gentle. The region 
* of the atmoſphere next the ſtars is not obſcured with clouds, nor 
* agitated with tempeſts, like the inferior regions, where boiſterous 
* winds ſpread tumult and confuſion: all there is perfect tranquillity. 


* In like manner a great. ſoul, an elevated and ſublime genius, en- 


* joys undiſturbed repoſe; he has a modeſt and gentle air, a ſerene 
* and majeſtic forehead. 
* But an open and inviting forehead is very frequently the indica- 

* tion of fawning and flattery, ſometimes of a man who 1s actually 
* ſpreading a ſnare for you. We ſee this frontem exporreclam CE 
* blandam | ſmooth and fawning forehead | in dogs, who flatter you for 
* a bone to gnaw, the oppoſite of the ſevere and cloudy forehead, 
* which is the index of anxiety, of harſhneſs of charaQter, ſome- 
* times that of courage, but at the ſame time of ferocity : ſuch are 
* the foreheads of the lion, the bull, and the maſtiff.'—(Theſe three 
foreheads, which Mr. de Pernetty here jumbles into one and the ſame 
claſs, are nevertheleſs entirely different.) * The- beauty of the fore- 
* head then conſiſts not only 1n its largeneſs, in its round or ſquare 
form; but in its exact proportion with the other parts of the 
face, as well as in its majeſty, its ſeverity, and in the graces which 
accompany theſe. We are ſtruck with the beautiful, we admire it. 
We are ſubdued by the graceful, we love it. The former is the 
pulcher of the Romans; the ſecond is their formoſus, or their pul- 
chritudo cum venuſlate; | beauty and grace united. | 

* An ugly forehead 1s one that offends by exceſs of whatever kind, 
or by other of the defects which we have pointed out, under the 
epithets of auſtere, rugged, harſh, cloudy, &c. and which the Ro- 
mans expreſſed by frons gibboſa, frons aſpera, rugoſa, obnubiloſa, 
triſtts, obſcura, obdutla, feralts, &c. | 

* A forehead wrinkled, before age has impreſſed its own traces, in- 
« dicates 
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dicates a melancholic temperament, which has been plunged in the 
anxieties and inquietudes of buſineſs, engaged in the purſuits of 
ungratified ambition, or in a courſe of uninterrupted and ſevere 
application to ſtudy ; but the ſtern conſtricted forehead, which the 
Romans called frons conſtrifla, frons caperata, uſually denotes ſe- 
verity and malignant cenſure, as well as envy. Hence that exprel- 
ſion of Petronius, alluding to Cato the Cenſor; 


Quid me fpeftatis conſtrifta fronte Catones ? * 


It may therefore be laid down as a general propoſition, mon/lrum m 


* fronte, monſtrum m animo : | A monſter mm forehead, a monſter m mind. | 


LA 


* As to the lines or furrows perceptible in the forehead, and which 
croſs it in height, in breadth, or in any other direction, 1t 1s well 
known, that the fewer in number and of the leſs depth theſe lines 
are, the more they denote humidity of temperament, as may be 
obſerved in infants, in young perſons, and in females. Broad 
lines announce a gentle warmth, becauſe it is tempered by humi- 
dity, and diſcover a gay and cheerful diſpoſition, which has not 
been greatly ſoured by the reverſes of fortune. Narrow lines ſeem 
to be peculiar to females, and men of an effeminate charaGter. 
There are uſually five or ſeven lines, never leſs than three. Such 
as are ſtraight and continuous indicate a happy temperament, con- 
ſtancy, firmneſs, and refitude. Thoſe which are broken and wind 
about irregularly are an indication of the contrary, when they re- 
cede very much from the ſtraight line, and interſect each other in 
different dire&tions. The lines which extend in ramihications, are, 
it is ſaid, the indication of a projector, of a man. .irre{olute and un- 
ſteady.” 

I have only to add, that I pretend not to approve of every thing 


which I have palled over without remark, in theſe different extracts. 


'* Wherefore transfix me with that ſurly look,. 
Ye brow-coutracting Catos? 


A more 
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A more particular diſcuſſion would have, of itfelf, filled a volume. 
Beſides, the obſervations of the Authors whom I have quoted, 
ought to have been ſupported by accurate drawings, without which 
we always ſay too much, or too little, in Phyſiognomy. 
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' ADDITIONS 


To THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


| A. 
The annexed plate will elucidate ſeveral of our doQrinal poſi- 


tions. Sagactty, perſpicacity, profundity—theſe are the qualities I ſpy 
in the three profiles under inſpe&tion. No. 1, is not an univerſal 
genius; he ſelects, and attaches himſelf to a ſingle point: No. 2, 
embraces a more ample field, and ranges through it at his eaſe; 
No. 3, lays hold, in objects, of every thing they preſent: he digs, 
he penetrates, he examines them in their combination, he decom- 
pounds them, and conſiders all the parts ſeparately. 1, Is the beſt 
diſpoſed for the arts; 2, has moſt taſte; 3, is the greateſt philoſopher. 
Forehead 1, has nothing keen, it is ſimple and open: this man is 
capable of extratting the quinteſſence of things, without employing 
violent efforts; his look concentrates, as in a focus, the rays which 
the forehead has collected. With that contour more ſhaded and 
more compadt, 2, will better diſtinguiſh, and at&t with greater effect, 
than the preceding : 3, advances directly to the point: what he has 
once laid hold of, he never lets go: he diſpoſes his materials with 
more care and reflection, but with leſs intelligence and taſte than the 
other two: his bony conſtitution implies mental firmneſs not eaſily 
to be ſhaken or turned from his purpoſe. The form of the fore-. 
head, however, {lopes rather too much, and the projection reſult- 
ing from it is too mean to permit this head to rank among thoſe 
of great men, It is impoſſible for me to expreſs it too decided- 
ly, the ſmalleſt concavity of forehead is of aſtoniſhing ſignihicancy, 
and is frequently inexpreſſibly injurious to the charater. Obſerve 
farther, in theſe three portraits, the harmony of the forehead with 
the other parts of the face, with the contour of the nole, the cheek- 
bone, the lips, the chin, the eyes, the eyebrows, and the hair. 
Were I a Prince, 1, ſhould be my d«figner: 2, my reader; and 3, 


my comptroller-general. 
Vor.. 1II. 41 ADDI- 
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ADDITION B. 
SENECA. 


This head cannot poſſibly be that of Seneca, if he is the Authir 
of the works which bear his name. The forehead indeed ſuggeſts 
the richneſs of 'imagination, and the energy of the Latin Philoſopher, 
but ſo far from harmonizing with his delicacy and ingenious manner, 
it is harſh, inflexible, untraQtable. . The whole of the phyſionomy 
bears the ſame impreſs. Every thing in it is full of force and impe- 
tuoſity; -every thing announces violent paſſions, eaſily rouſed, but 
calmed with difficulty. There is in each part ſeparately, and in their | 
union, a ſhocking coarſeneſs and vulgarity. The arrangement of the 
hair and of- the beard, the form of the eyebrows, that of the mouth, 
of the chin and neck, equally contribute to produce this diſagreeable 
effet. This face, however, is not deſtitute of intereſt, becauſe it is 
complete and homogeneous in all its points. Whenever he pleaſes, 
he will be all eye, and all ear; and that, in my opinion, is ſaying a 
great deal. - That ſuſpicious look pries into your thoughts and diſ- 
covers them. The: wrinkles about the root of 'the noſe and the eye- 
brows conceal a hundred anſwers inſtead of one, to every queſtion 
you can propoſe. Do not undertake to ſubdue that forehead, if it 
reſiſt you. "The mouth promiſes at moſt a charaRter frank and truſty: 
but you muſt expeCt from it 'neither delicacy nor ceremonious cir- 
cumſpe&tion. Finally, the noſe is ſuperior to all the reſt; and, with- 
out reaching the ſublime, denotes a mind energetic, productive, pe- 
netrating, which, with all its coarlenels, 1s replete with ingenuity 
and ſarcaſtic humour. 
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ADDITION C. 


Here is another pretended Seneca, very different from the preced- 
ing, but altogether as indifferent a repreſentation, in its way. The 
profile of the vignette has, however, ten times more ingenuity and 
delicacy than the large portrait. The forehead, conſidered ſepa- 
rately, is not much ſuperior, if you will: nay, perhaps it contains 
not very extraordinary ſenſe, but you cannot refuſe to it either pro- 
found capacity, or powers of reaſoning, or uncommon firmneſs; it 
turns every object over and over, and examines 1t on all fides. The 
reſt of the contour 1s perfettly homogeneous, animated with the 
ſame ſpirit of analyſis and penetration, but aſſociated at the ſame 
time with the moſt exquiſite taſte. The eye too diſcovers ſuperior ſa- 
gacity. The forehead is the only part where I do not find this; it is 
not ſufficiently gentle to characterize the man of taſte, and for that 
reaſon it preſents a. contraſt. It is this part which forbids me to 
aſcribe to the face below delicacy of feeling, though I readily allow 
it that of judging. The whole announces more ingenuity than ſtrong 
ſenſe. 


FAO Namay Direx it. 
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ADDITION D. 


| 1 have forgotten whom this portrait repreſents, but a name is of no 
fignificancy, and, I will anſwer for it, the original is a man prudent 
and clear-ſighted, an accurate diſcerner, and a juſt reaſoner. With- 
out reaching the ſublime, without being a philoſopher, properly ſo 
called, or a poetical genius, he is a man of ſcience, of erudition, and 
poſleſied of very extenſive knowledge. Reſolute from charaQter, he 
will ſhrink from no trial, and if attacked will maintain his ground. 
His ſquare forehead bears witneſs to a prodigious memory, much 
good ſenſe, and a firmneſs which will degenerate rather into obſti- 
nacy than into ſeverity. Foreheads, which, in the whole, are as, 
prominent as the one before us, and which, the wrinkles excepted, 
approach to the perpendicular form, generally exclude aquiline, 
Noping, and turned up noſes, but they almoſt always admit a pro- | 
jefting under lip and chin, as, for example, in the portrait of Zum- 
glius. Perſons thus conformed will maintain a diſtinguiſhed place in 
- council and in the cabinet: you may employ them to advantage in 
laborious diſcuſſions, whether in literature, or in politicks, 
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ADDITION E. 


KLEINJOGG. 


Tart RUSTIC SOCRATES. 


| This form of face is neither ſublime, nor of a- regular beauty ; | 
but ſuch as it is here preſented, muſt however be allowed to paſs for 
beautiful. You diſtinguiſh in it a certain elevation, much gentleneſs, 
wiſdom, ſerenity, and ſimplicity, leſs depth than good ſenſe, clear-_ 
neſs rather than a taſte for reſearch, and, as the Biographer of Klem- 
Jogg has well expreſſed it, thought, feeling, and attion are here in 
complete harmony. I ſpoke a little ago of the aſtoniſhing ſignifica- 
tion reſulting from the ſmalleſt ſloping of the forehead, viewed in 
profile. The ſuperior arch of the one before us is as pure, as happy 
as it poſſibly can be; it requires an eye the moſt experienced to diſ- 
cover the almoſt imperceptible cavity which has {lipt into the draw- 
ing, from the eyebrows to the place where the upper part of the 
forehead begins to bend, and yet the failure in this ſingle trait is 
ſufficient to derange the whole form of the forehead, to blunt the 
line of the contour, and to weaken the phyſiognomical expreſſion. 
I muſt likewiſe-find fault with the extremity of the frontal ſinus, the 
tranſition from the forehead to the noſe, which is not ſufficiently 
clear, which does not flow eaftily, and imperceptibly melt away, and, 
for that reaſon, produces a diſadvantageous effett. The noſe, as 
well as the eye, 1s replete with delicacy and dignity, and unveils a 
mind ſuſceptible of the higheſt cultivation, I find in the mouth a 
charaQter of reflection, a diſcernment, and a ſagacity extremely rare 
among the inhabitants of the country, but the print exhibits a degree 
of exaQtnels, order, and neatneſs, to which the original ſeldom re- 
ſtrifted himſelf but on feſtivals. The void which here appears in 
the contour of the jaw, muſt ce:tainly be a deviation from truth, 
Vor. III. 4 K becaule 


314 FRAGMENT FIFTH. 

becauſe it forms a contraſt with the wrinkles which furrow the reſt 
of the face. Were I called upon to charatterize this man, I would 
place him in the foremoſt rank of perſons endowed with good ſenfe; 
but, on the other hand, I would place him very low in the claſs of 
tender, feeling, or paſſionate fouls. As a foundation for ſuch de- 
ciſion, I would conſult only the forehead, and the perpendicularity 
of the upper lip, though in this laſt ſe&ion there is ſomething blend- 
ed which gives it a tint of goodneſs. In general, this phyſionomy 
is an intereſting flower in the garden of Creation: at the moment I 


write, this flower —_ and Ges, and its fall fills every honeſt heart 
with regret. 
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OF THE-DIFFERENT PARTS: OF THE BODY. g1; 


ADDITION F. 
KLEINJOGG IN CONTOUR. 
1. This is ftill the profile of Kleinjogg. It is only a {imple outline, 
_ and ſomewhat hard, but given with ſo much the more preciſion, 


energy, and harmony. In this ſketch the arch of the forchead is not 
ſo eaſy, ſo clear, or ſo delicate, as in the print; but the continuation 


of the outline, and its tranſition to the noſe, appear to me natural 


and true. A forehead like this, implies the certainty. of an acute 
_ diſcernment and ſound judgment of things, and, in this reſpe&, it 
diſputes the ſuperiority with the preceding, at leaſt as far as the lower 
ſection 1s concerned. The look alſo is more ſound and more pene- 
trating. In both figures the noſtrils have equal delicacy, and the 
hair indicates a man intelligent, gentle, and tratable. 

2. In this head I diſcover an enterprizing ſpirit, applying itſelf 
with ardor to whatever 1t 1s engaged in, and purſuing with undiverted 
induſtry what it has once begun. I aſcribe to it more praQical rea- 
ſon than philoſophic penetration. It is much more choleric than 
Klemjogg; has a greater facility in catching details, but is lefs. capable 
of comprehending a whole. The forehead, in particular, 1s one of 
thoſe which contain a multitude of ideas, clearly perceived and 
clearly unfolded. The whole form is perfe&ly adapted to a man of 
buſineſs in a middling condition. 


3- You will find in the third moſt ingenuity, gentleneſs, ſenſibility, 


and even wit. There is here a propenſity to devotion, and that pro- 
penſity is neceſſary to him. Every feature depifts a man calm and 
compoſed, who refle&s maturely, and who examines at leiſure. The 
forchead has ſcarcely any prominence; there is nothing bold, 
nothing hard in its outline ; nothing which bears the mark of a 


daring or creative genius, It announces more wiſdom than ſaga- 
ys 
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|] city, and is the oppoſite of 2, which diſplays more fſagacity than 

| wiſdom. In other reſpeCts, the whole of the phyſionomy 1s won- 
| | derfully harmonious: the eye, the mouth, the noſe, the chin, every 

il thing correſponds to the fundamental character, every thing is ani- 

\" mated with one and the ſame ſpirit of attention. _ 
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ADDITION G. 
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It is now more requiſite than ever, to apply the general rule, ac- 

cording to which we have laid it down as a principle, © That every 

* thing is homogeneous in man; that each part, and each part of that 

* part preſerves more or leſs the charatter of the whole.” The 

ſmalleſt wrinkle of the forehead is analogous to the ſtrufture of the 
Te whole forehead, or, in other words, it is an effect of the whole. 


Now there ts no effect without a cauſe, and every thing may be 
-traced up to its ſource. Such as 1s the ſoil, ſuch are the fruits which 
it produces; ſuch as is the forehead, ſuch are the wrinkles formed in 
it. Foreheads entirely ſmooth are not leſs rare than chara&ers 
completely good or completely wicked. The moſt imperceptible 
trait is ſtill a phyſiognomical line. Examine the foreheads of change- 
lings-born; nothing can be more expreſſive, or more ſtriking, than 
the wrinkles of their foreheads; they are always many in number, 
deeply traced, croſſed, and interſetted. The wrinkles impreſſed by 
care differ prodigioully from thoſe which are the effect of joy. In 
ſerious meditation the ſkin of the forehead contracts quite differently 
from what it does in the moment of recreation. 

Among the foreheads placed at the top of this page, there is not a 
ſingle one either ſmooth enough, or in a ſtyle ſufficiently great to in- 
{ure reſpe& from the wrinkles alone; but it is likewiſe true, that to 
render them more ſenſible, the Engraver has ſtrengthened them a 

Vor. III. | 4 L | little; 
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little; and the phyſiognomical expreſſion always ſuffers when the 
wrinkles of the forehead are ſtrongly marked, and eſpecially when 


the contrattion of the ſkin is not voluntary movement. The four 


foreheads of the preceding vignette all belong to perſons of ſenſe. 
Scrupulous to exceſs, 1. Exhauſts himſelf in plans and projects. 
2. Poſlefſes capacity, and an aſtoniſhing memory, but I diſcover in 


him nothing great. g. Is judicious without much penetration. 4. Has 


moſt genius and greateſt powers of reaſoning. 


ADDI- 


of braſs, poſſeſſing leſs refle&tion, and more force than the two pre- 

ceding. He does not eaſily yield to impreſſions, he reſiſts them long, 

he diſtruſts them ; but once received, they are never to be effaced. 

Let him then take good heed how he adopts an idea, and be ſure 

that he is ſufficiently aſcertained of its truth! Feeling and experience 

attract me in preference to 4. Purity, generoſity, ſerenity, tran- 

quillity, and gentleneſs; he poſſeſſes all theſe, and, beſides, an affec-_ 
tionate charaCter, though in his attachments he will diſcover more 

conſtancy than warmth. | 
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ADDITION H. | 

| 

To judge of theſe from the form and from the wrinkles, 1. Ap- | f | | 
pears to me the wiſeſt of the four. 2, Is more energetic, more pe- I 
netrating, more firm, but he 1s almoſt too rational. g. Is a charaQter | 
' 
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© Foreheads ſuch as theſe have no real exiſtence. Such a perpendi- 
cularity and ſuch a curve cannot go together, the one excludes the 
other. Nature, in all her organizations, rejects ſtraight lines: they 

are no where to be found, and as the progreſſion of a curve they im- 

ply a contradiftion. The contour f, is the moſt ſhocking of the ſix. 

a, Juſt begins to enter into the order of poſſible beings, but the 
others gradually depart from it. The more a forehead ſhall ap- 
proach one of theſe forms, the more deſtitute ſuch a perſon will be 

of warmth and imagination: it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a fuggiſh under- 

[ | ſtanding and a temperament of ice. 

it What a difference between all theſe foreheads and that at the bot- 
tom of the page! How natural this laſt is! How much it puts us at 
our eaſe! For whatever deviates from Nature inflicts pain, whereas 
we are always pleaſed and rendered happy by a regular form. The 
one before us does not riſe to ſuperiority, but it denotes a clear and 


ſound judgment, produtQtive force, the gifts of refletion and elo- 
quence. 
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From 1. to 7. the frontal ſinus gradually ftrengthens, and the 
phyſiognomical expreſſion reſulting from theſe cavities thence be- 
comes more. and more fatal. Stritly ſpeaking, forehead 1. may be 
ſenſible, but 2. is evidently leſs ſo, and will never form any but 
imperfett or confuſed ideas. 3. Is a little better than 2; and 4. would 
be ſuperior to 3. if it loped more backward. 5. Is under the do- 
minion of that ſpecies of obſtinacy which 1s peculiar to mental im- 
becility, and this defect becomes ſti]l more glaring in No#. 6. and 7. 

With ever ſo moderate a {hare of inſtin&, of ta& and experience, 
after the ſlighteſt ſtudy of the forms and ſtyle of Nature, it muſt be 
evident, beyond the poſlibility of doubt, that with foreheads ſimilar 
to theſe, the reſt of the face is completely irregular and diſguſting. 
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ADDITION L 
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You may believe me on my word, of all theſe contours there is 


not a ſingle one which can poſlibly exiſt ; or, admitting the poſhbility, 


it would infallibly imply the greateſt mental weakneſs, not to ſay 
complete imbecility. Your own ta&tt muſt have already anticipated 
or confirmed this deciſion; if not, make the experiment for your- 
ſelf; run over a thouſand ſilhouettes, ſtudy ten thouſand foreheads, 
(I have ſtudied thouſands and ten thouſands) and you will univerſally 
find, as I have done, the uniform language of truth. There may be 
forecheads ſimilar to the five laſt from b to f; but never will they thus 
terminate in a point. Never have the laws of Nature affociated this 
point, this rapid tranſition, with a curve ſo decided, and whatever 
contradifs Nature, 1s falſe or ridiculous. In the foreheads d, e, f, 
the tranſition to the noſe ought to be gentle, and almoſt without 
flope. Obſerve, I intreat, the concavity of b, keep it in memory, 
look for it, and if ever you find it in a perſon ever ſo little diſtin- 
guiſhed, name him, and I will cheerfully fubmit to any puniſhment 
you pleale to inflict. No 
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ADDITION M. 


All theſe forms are contrary to Nature. a. Alone ſtill reſembles it 
leſs or more. There would be a certain degree of dignity in b, but 
for the ſharp point which terminates it. c. Is ſinking into obduracy ; 
I could ſuppoſe it poſſeſſed of memory, nay even of ſagacity ; but it 


1s equally defeQive in the qualities of the heart, and in the reaſoning 


powers. From d, to g, we have frightful caricatures of obſtinacy the 
moſt inflexible. 

Let us exhibit in contraſt an open forehead, prompt at ſeizing and 
unfolding its ideas. I diſcern in this profile a gentle ſenſibility, but 
which will never riſe into a wild enthuſiaſm. Accuracy, facility, 
and a luminous mind; an exquiſite judgment, always ſupported on 
good principles; upright and ſound reaſon, which, without ſtifling 
the emotions of the heart, knows how to reſtrain them within pro- 


per bounds—1 promiſe to myſelf all theſe qualities in the original. 
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The form of the forehead determines the entire form of the face. 
This part alone is ſufficient to the obſerver to enable him to frame a 
judgment of the whole, and to eſtabliſh his induftions. Let the con- 
tour of the forehead be exactly defigned, and you will ſee at once 
whether the reſt of the profile is well given or not. 

The filhouettes 1, 2, 3, repreſent the ſame individual, but they 
have not been traced with equal accuracy. Though I never ſaw the 
original, I believe, however, that, excepting the under part of the 
noſe, copy 1. 1s the moſt faithful. g. Is of a character more unpo- 
liſhed and more ſuperficial than 2, and this again is Inferior tO 1, as - 
to the traits adjoining to the mouth. 

There 1s more continuity i No. 1. Independently of a certain 
childiſh ſimplicity, you find in it precifion, depth, and force—not 
ſuch as riſes to vehemence, but that ſpecies of force which is the 
reſult only of a gentle elaſticity. The forehead alone indicates a de- 

| licate ſtrufture, little formed for impetuous emotions, 

In 4. every thing announces elevation, You likewiſe diſcern i in it 

a mind violent, reſtleſs, ever aiming at bringing itſelf forward. Of 
a COn- 
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a conception uncommonly rapid, he analyzes not his ideas with the 
coolneſs of refleftion. Rarely will he caſt a look behind. . This 
man has the pride of great ſouls, but he muſt combat obſtinacy, and 
that is a difficult taſk. If, however, an intereſting obje& ſhould 
happen to divert his attention, it may be in his power, at leaſt for | 
ſome moments, to bend his ſtately charatter. | 
The almoſt 1mperceptible ſinking of the foretion gives to the fil- 
houette below an air more ſevere and leſs traftable. The mouth 


likewiſe 1s more I more ſevere, and conſequently. leſs gentle 
than that of No. 4 
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Four ſilhouettes traced by an unexperienced hand: they rather 
lead us to conjetture that theſe are extraordinary perſonages, than 


announce that they are ſuch. The lips are all ſadly maimed, and 
for that reaſon the expreſſion of them 1s either vague, or mean. 


Theſe phyfionomies, which, by the way, I am not acquainted with, 
are very judicious, replete with ſerenity, frankneſs, and re&itude. 
4. Is a noble fellow, in -every ſenſe of the word: his features form 
the greateſt contraſt with 1, but this difference is by no means to the 
diſadvantage of the latter;; he is indeed leſs enterpriſing than the 


other, but he inveſtigates objets more profoundly, and analyzes 


them better. Though the noſe of 2. is certainly defeQive in point 
of deſign, it diſplays, however, extreme delicacy of ſenſe and judg- 
ment. I would chooſe the g. in preference, for my counſellor ; 
and, in affairs of importance, would carefully ſhun whatever was 
not ſanctioned by his approbation. Theſe are the perſons who de- 
ſerve a place in the cabinets of princes. With ſuch guides it is 
ſcarcely poſlible to fall into very groſs imprudence. 


ADD 1 
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I am going to preſent to my readers different profiles of one of 
the greateſt men of the age we live in; and theſe copies will furniſh 
an intereſting text for my phyſiognomical remarks on the forehead 
and occiput. My commentary was compoſed a confiderable time 
ago, but previouſly to publication I had an ardent deſire of per- 
ſonal acquaintance with him who is the ſubje& of it. I at 
| length obtained this fatisfaQtion in Auguſt 1785, and am indebted 
Y; for it to the Count de Reuſs and his lady. I was perſuaded be- 
| forehand that I ſhould diſcover in the original many things which, 
to no purpoſe, I looked for in his portraits; a variety of details which 
eſcape even painters the moſt. celebrated for their {kill in taking 
likenefſes. My conjectures have been completely juſtited. How is 
it poſſible to reproduce, by the pencil or the graver, and eſpecially 
in buſts, a tall ſtature, complete, and homogeneous in all its parts— 
the noble ſimplicity of his deportment—his ſtep firm, but light and 
ealy—the duſky complexion, without being pale, which may be de- 
nominated the colour of meditation, —and that delicate carnation which 
belongs excluſively to the Thinker! I muſt farther paſs over in ſilence 
whatever was expreſlive and ſignificant in Mr. Bonnet's manner of. 
receiving me; for it is of that gentleman I ſpeak. It is with the 
portraits of this illuſtrious ſcholar, as with all thoſe of ſuperior 
men; a likeneſs is diſtinguiſhable, though the reſemblance be im- 
perfe&. | Lg 

The four portraits which we are going to examine have all a fund 

of 
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In the ſilhouette, which, however, 


is far from being perfealy exaQt, the forehead is expreſſed with the 


% 


of good-nature and reflection. 


it ſhews moſt diſtinaly the Analytical Thinker. 


greateſt truth 
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not contraditt you, if 'you ſay, © Here is a ſphere of ideas clear, 


* diſtin, 'and well arranged, which no other organization is capable 
* of embracing, nor even of meaſuring. There is in that immenſe 


'* multitude- of 1deas neither confuſion, nor oppoſition. The vaſt 


* produftions of that mind bear, both in the combined whole, and 
* in each part, the impreſs of clearneſs, of exactneſs, and preciſion. 
© Few men unite, as he does, ſo much penetration, knowledge ſo ex- 
* tenſive, and ſuch powers of arrangement—three qualities which ſo 
* rarely meet, or which are ſcarcely ever to be found in juſt pro- 
« portion. This head contains the germ of twenty-four volumes of 
* philoſophy, through the whole of which runs the ſame ſpirit of 
* clearneſs, profundity, and harmony.' No one has ſeen Bonnet who 
has not ſeen his ſcull. On account of this part alone, a head ſo ex- 
traordinary, ſo unique, deſerves to be modelled in plaſter, and placed 


1n every academy. Nothing more would be wanting to reconcile to 


our ſcience the moſt obſtinate unbelievers—for it 1s an admitted point, 
that, Haller perhaps excepted, it would be difficult to produce the 


example of a genius poſſeſſed of the prodigious extent and univer- 


fality of Bonnet—and it is equally certain, that a ſcull like his is a 
phenomenon altogether as rare as himſelf, perhaps unparalleled. 
What an advantage to Phyſiognomy, or, which amounts to the ſame 
thing, to the philoſophic and prattical knowledge of man, if an 
able Mathematician ſhould acquire the power of indicating and of 
eſtimating all the gradations, of which the curve, of which the arch 
of the occiput.is ſuſceptible, from heads the moſt ſublime, down to 
the moſt ordinary and the moſt deſtitute of ſenſe! 

I muſt ſubjoin a few obſervations on the forepart of the profile, 
Whether it be the fault of the Deſigner or Engraver, whether they 
muſt divide my cenſure between them, or whether both are blame- 


leſs, it is nevertheleſs certain, that the face has ſcarcely a reſemblance, 


and that it abſolutely preſerves nothing of the charaRter of the ori- 
ginal. 
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ginal. Neither has this charatter, I admit, been perfe&ly expreſſed 
in the following buſts; it appears however in them to a certain de-_ 
gree. Meditation and good-nature are the two fundamental traits of 
Mr. Bonnet's phyltionomy, and I here perceive neither the one nor the 
other. The eye is nothing leſs than meditative; it is to the laſt de- 
gree diſcordant with the occiput. The whole ſection from the upper | 
lip to the neck, is too much rounded, not ſufficiently ſhaded; the 
ſpirit and ſoul have been, if I may uſe the expreſſion, effaced ; 
there are no remains of ingenuity, preciſion, or delicacy. The 
tranſition from the forehead to the noſe has even contratted a mean 
air, abſolutely incompatible with a phyſionomy in which every thing 
is implicity, harmony, and homogeneity. I repeat it, and every day 
I renew my complaint, there are few deſigners and painters really 
Phyſionomiſts, who underſtand how to fill their minds with the cha- 
racer of a great man, and to concentrate that character in his por- 
trait. This harmony of the whole, which is the very thing that 
conſtitutes the beautiful in Nature, is almoſt always miſſed in works 
a of art. The moſt generally known, and the beſt executed portrait 
; | _ of Mr. Bonnet, is that of Fuel, which I have ſeen in the ſtudy of our 
K philoſopher, and which is engraved as a frontiſpiece to the great 
edition of his works. This produQiion certainly merits, on many 
accounts, juſt commendation. I admire its noble ſimplicity, the 
ſpirit of refle&ion' and meditation which the Painter has diffuſed over 
the whole figure, and which extends even to the extremities of the 
hingers, ſo that you can ſay without affectation, the hand meditates 
as well as the head. I have likewiſe with pleaſure found in this 
picture the man in whom an undeviating attention ſeems to be. the 
mother of genius; but on carefully comparing the original with the 
copy, we immediately perceive, in the latter, many 1mperfettions 
more eaſily felt than indicated. I Thall not dwell on the almoſt un- 
pardonable fault of fore-ſhortening the waiſt, when the portrait 1s 
painted 
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painted the ſize of nature; fore-ſhortening, which always gives to 
the figure a childiſh exterior, and an air of littleneſs. IT ſpeak only 
of the forehead, and of certain ſlight ſhades infinitely ſignificant, 
which our Artiſts mercileſsly ſacrifice to I know not what 1maginary 
decorum, in contempt of the rules of Nature, who ſo well obſerves 
decency in every thing. The ſeat of meditation is evidently fixed 
between the eye-brows: that is its true and only place. Is it a void? 
Then pretended meditation is nothing but vain grimace, or, at beſt, 
an affair of memory. Long before I got acquainted with Mr. Bon- 
net,. 1 was certain, as certain as it is poſſible to be of what we have 
not ſeen, that I ſhould diſcover in this part of his face the traces of 
concentration; and, in: elect, the ſearch did not coſt me much 
trouble. 

Let me now add ſome remarks on the profiles of the "Tha print. 
There is much truth in both, and they are not unworthy of that 
ſingular man, who, for juſtneſs, clearneſs, fertility, order, and com- 
bination of ideas, has not, perhaps, His equal. It would be a proof 
of weakneſs to imagine, that this phyſionomy could be that of a 
contracted being. The calmneſs. of wiſdom, a gentle philoſophy, 
employed in the ſearch of truth, and” indefatigably purſuing its ob- 


Je, a ſtrength of mind which permits nothing to eſcape, and un- 


diſturbed by .an impetuous ardor—all this muſt ſtrike us in theſe 
two heads: here it is impoſſible not to diſcover the Thinker. That 
of the medallion ſeems to -have more ingenuity, and, at the ſame 
time, a more maſculine charatter, than the portrait under it; but 
this laſt is better ſhaded, and more expreſlive: it denotes greater fa- 
cility of ' ideas, and conſequently a richer fand. The contour of 
profile 1, has moſt firmneſs, ingenuity and exaQneſs; but the form 


_ of the head, by being rather too much ſhortened, has not all the 


delicacy of profile 2, which, taken for all in all, is probably the beſt 


likeneſs of the four. I conclude this fragment of a fragment, by 


expreſſing 
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expreſſing a wiſh, that all who pronounce the name of Bonnet, may 
underſtand how to prize the infinite merit of that reſpe&able ſcholar. 
As a Philoſopher, I boldly place him between Leibnitz and Wolff—as 
a Naturaliſt, between Haller and Buffon—as a Writer, between Mon- 
teſquieu and Rouſſeau. Happy the man who ſhall equal him in good- 
neſs of heart, in ſimplicity of manners, in purity of virtue. 
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If there be the ſmalleſt incorreEtneſs in the delineation of the 
form, if the harmony be ever ſo little diſturbed, it is exceſhvely dift- 
ficult to judge of the face. It 1s this form, 1t is this harmony, it 1s 
the matching and connexion of all the parts, which conſtitute the 
beauty-of the whole, and conſquently alſo the merit of the deſign— 

_ and yet moſt Artiſts ſlightly paſs over all this. You have here the 
ſame face preſented in-four different poſitions. On the ſuppoſition 
that one of theſe copies 1s exact, it neceflarily follows, that the other 

- three are not ſo, though they all preſerve a fundamental reſemblance, 
and each announces a good and generous charatter. One of two 
things muſt be true; either that the look of the orginal ſays no- 
thing, or, what 1s more probable, that the eye of the Deſigner is 
good for nothing, that he has badly obſerved, badly apprehended, 
and badly expreſſed his model—for the three laſt faces of the ſeries 
have eyes and ſee not, a fault. but too common, and yet forehead 2, 

ſeems to promiſe expreſſive eyes. Is it credible, that I perceive in 1, 

If | more of truth and energy, than in the other three together? You 

" muſt not pretend to have thoroughly inveſtigated a face, till you 

have ftudied it in at leaſt theſe four different ſituations. Now of all 
| poſſible 
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poſſible attitudes, no one 1s more poſitive, leſs vague, and leſs liable 
to illuſion, than that which diſplays from behind the exterior con- - 
| tour of the forehead, the cheek-bone, and the extremity of the noſe. 
There is leſs ſoul, and leſs ſound ſenſe, in faces 2, 3, 4, united, than 
in 1, taken ſeparately. 
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Here let us cloſe this branch of our ſubjett. A great quantity of 
materials till preſs for admiſſion into the volume, and we ſhall be- 


fides have frequent occaſion to reſume the ſubje&t. of the forehead, 


the profile, and 'the form of the face. I ſatisfy myſelf at preſent 
with repeating my entreaties to the attentive Reader, who attaches 
himſelf ſeriouſly to the ſearch of truth, and expects from it his own 
happineſs, and that of his fellow creatures—I exhort him more and 
more to ſtudy the form of the face in- general, and that of the fore- 
head in particular: he muſt conſider theſe two objects as the founda- 
tion of Phyfiognomy, becauſe they admit not of the I diſ- 
guiſe, and aſliſt us in diſcovering all the reſt. 


In order to facilitate this ſtudy, I invented, ſeveral years ago, a 


ſpecies of fronitometer, whoſe obje& was to determine the baſis of the 


forehead, and conſequently the ſum of all its rays. I likewiſe gave, 
in the German edition of my book, a deſcription and engraving of 
this machine ; but. as 1t is impoſſible either to deſcribe or draw it 


with ſufficient accuracy, to have it executed according to my idea, 
and as in the application it appeared to me neither ſufficiently com- 


modious, nor ſufficiently certain, I have ſuppreſſed the plate of it, 
which I had got engraved for the French edition. The want of it 
may be ſupplied, meanwhile, by forms of the forehead, moulded in 
plaſter, which are eafily cut in pieces, and may afterwards -be ap- 
plied to paper for the purpoſe of drawing them. I may poſſibly in- 
dicate, likewiſe, at the end of my work, a method ſtill more ſimple, 
for determining the forms of the face, and the relations of the fore- 


head. 
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CH A-F... Iv. 


[2 


Of the Evts and EvyzBROWSs. 


_ 1. Of the Eyes. 
I can run no riſk in abridging a ſubje& which Mr. de Buffon has 
treated in a manner fo ſuperior, a ſubje& which has already occurred 


in more than a hundred places of this work, and which I muſt ſtill 


reſume in almoſt every page. Beſides, no theories can give us, with- 
out drawings, diſtin ideas in Phyſiognomy, or eſtabliſh precepts 
infallible in their application; and, even though this were the caſe, 
moſt of. our Obſervers would always prefer governing themſelves by 
the movements and pathognomy of the eye, rather than form a judg- 
ment of 1t from the contours, or from: that ſpecies of ſolidity which 


may be adopted as a contraft to its mobility. In' the mean time, I 


preſume to flatter myſelf, that the following ſuccin& obſervations 
will not be altogether unintereſting to the attentive reader. 

The movements of the eye, be what they may, are only reſults 
from its form, and its ſpecific nature. When the general charater 
of the eye 1s known, you may figure to yourſelf a thouſand individual 


movements, which ſhall be excluſively proper to it, in an infinite 


number of given caſes. 1 will go farther, and afthrm, that its form 
alone, its contour, or even a ſimple exact ſection of the contour, 
will be ſufficient to the intelligent Phyſionomiſt, fully to determine 


the phyſical, moral, and intelle&ual charaQter of the eye. 


I begin with ſome miſcellaneous obſervations which experience 

has ſuggeſted to me. 
Blue eyes announce more weakneſs, a character ſofter and more 
effeminate than hazel or black eyes. Not that you may not meet with 
_ Vor. Il. | 4 Q perſons 
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perſons very energetic who have blue eyes; but, upon the whole, 
hazel eyes are the more uſual indication of a mind maſculine, vigor- 
ous, and profound, juſt as genius, properly ſo called, is almoſt al- 
ways affociated with eyes of a yellowiſh caſt bordering on hazel. 

It would be an intereſting inquiry, as an exception to this rule, 
Why blue eyes are fo rare in China and in the Philippine Ifles; 
why they are to be found only in Europeans, or Creoles; though the 
Chineſe are the moſt effeminate, the moſt voluptuous, the moſt 
peaceable, and the moſt indolent of all the nations of the globe. 

Choleric perſons have eyes of different colours, rarely blue, more 
frequently hazel or greeniſh. Eyes of this laſt ſpecies are, in ſome 
ſort, a diftindive fign-of vivacity and courage. 

I have ſeldom found clear-blue eyes in choleric, and ſcarcely ever 

\ in melancholic perſons. This colour ſeems to be particularly attach- 
| 1 = ed to phlegmatics who ſtill preſerve a fund of adtivity. 

| il "When the border, or laſt circular line of the upper eye-hid, de- 
\TI9 ſcribes a complete arch, it is the mark of a good diſpoſition, and of 
WH. much delicacy, ſometimes alſo of a charatter timid, feminine, or 
childiſh. | 

Eyes which, being open, or not being compreſſed, form a length- - 
ened angle, acute, and pointed, toward the noſe, pertain, if I may 
venture to ſay ſo, excluſively to perſons either very” judicious, or 
very cunning. If the corner of the eye be obtuſe, the face has 
always ſomething childiſh. 

When the eyelid draws itſelf almoſt horizontally over the eye, and 
cuts the pupil diametrically, 1 uſually expe& a man of: much acute- 
neſs, extremely dexterous, and of ſuperior cunning—but I do not 
mean to infinuate, that this form of eye is incompatible with in- 
tegrity: I have had frequent conviction of the contrary, 

Eyes widely expanded, in which a great deal of white apijiears 
under the ic:pypil, are common to both the ———_ and the cho- 

; leric 
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leric temperaments. But on making a compariſon, they are eaſily 


diſtinguiſhed. Thoſe of the former are feeble, heavy, and vaguely 


deſigned; the others are full of fire, ſtrongly marked, and leſs floped: 


they have eyelids more equal, _ but at the ſame time not ſo 
fleſhy. 


Eyelids retreating and very much ſloped, for the moſt part an- 
nounce a choleric humour. You diſcern in them alſo the Artiſt and 


| the man of taſte. They are rarely to be found in woman, and are, 
at moſt, reſerved for ſuch females as diſtinguiſh themſelves tk extra- 


ordinary ſtrength of mind or judgment. 


* * * 
As a ſequal to theſe obſervations, I ſhall quote thoſe of two Authors, 


worthy on every account to be reſpeCtted as authorities. 


I. MR. DE BUFFON. 


* In the eyes, more than in any other feature, - are  depited the 
* images of our ſecret agitations, and there they are chiefly dif- 
* tinguiſhable. The eye belongs to the ſoul more than any other 
* organ, it ſeems in perfect-conta&t with it, and to participate in all 


* its movements ; it expreſſes paſſions the moſt lively, and emotions 


* the moſt tumultuous, as well as movements the moſt gentle, and 
* ſentiments the moſt delicate; it conveys them with all their force, 
* with all their purity, juſt as they ariſe; it tranſmits them with a 
* rapidity which inſtantly communicates to another the fire, the 

* action, the image of that foul from which: they proceed. The 
* eye receives and refle&s at once the light of thought, and the 


« warmth of feeling: it is the ſenſe of the mind, and the torigns of 


© intelligence. 
* The moſt uſual colours of eyes are the orange and the blue,. and 
© mot Goquantly mals colours are found. in. the ſame eye. The 
* eyes 
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eyes which we imagine to be black, are only of a yellow-brown, 
or deep'orange. To be aſſured of this, we have but to examine 
them nearly; for when you view them at ſome diſtance, or when 
they are 'turned- full on the light, they appear black, becauſe the 
 yellow-brown colour ſhews ſo ſtrongly on the white of the (eye, 
that we imagine it black from its oppoſition to the white. Eyes 
* which are of a yellow leſs upon the brown, -likewiſe paſs for black 
eyes, but they are not reckoned fo beautiful as the others, . becauſe 
that colour ſhews to leſs advantage cloſe to the white. There are 
likewiſe eyes yellow and bright yellow; which do not appear black, 
becauſe theſe colours are not deep enough to diſappear in the 
ſhade. We very commonly ſee in the ſame eye ſhades of orange, 
yellow, grey, and blue: wherever there is blue, be it ever ſo ſlight, 
it becomes the prevailing colour. This colour appears in filaments 
through the whole extent of the iris, and the orange is in little 
flakes around, and at ſome ſmall diſtance from the pupil: the blue 
effaces this colour ſo powerfully, that the eye appears all blue, 
and we perceive no mixture of orange but on a very cloſe inſpec- 
tion. The moſt beautiful eyes are' thoſe which appear black or 
blue: the vivacity and fire which conſtitute the principal charac- 
ter.of eyes are more brilliant in the deep colours than in the half- 
tints of colour; black eyes, therefore, have more force of ex- 
LF preſſion, and more vivacity, but there is more ſoftneſs, and per- 
haps more delicacy, in blue: eyes. You ſee in the firſt a fire uni- 
formly brilliant, becauſe the ground which appears of an uniform 
colour, ſends back from all points the fame reflexes, but we diſ- 
tinguiſh modifications in the light which animates blue eyes, be- 
cauſe there are ſeveral tints of colours which: produce different re- 

flexes. | 
* There-are eyes remarkable, if I may ſay ſo, for being of no co- 
lour: they appear-to be compoſed differently from others; the iris 
( * has 
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has only ſhades of blue or grey ſo faint, that they are almoſt white 
in ſome places: the ſhades of orange you find in them are ſo light, 
that you ſcarcely can diſtinguiſh them from the grey and the white, 
notwithſtanding the contraſt of theſe colours; the black of the pu- 
pil is in this caſe too marked, becauſe the colour of: the iris is not 
deep enough—nothing is viſible, foto ſpeak, but the pupil iſolated 
in the middle of the eye. Such eyes ſay nothing, and their look 
appears fixed or wild. | | 

| © There are likewiſe eyes the colour of whoſe iris borders on: green; 
this colour 1s more uncommon than the blue, the grey, the yellow, 
and the yellow-brown: there are likewiſe to be found perſons whoſe 
eyes are not of the ſame colour. This variety of the colour of 
eyes is peculiar to the human ſpecies, to that of the horſe, &c.' 


I. WINCKELMANN. 


Hiſtory of Ancient Art. Tom. II. p. 1 34- 


* The form of the eyes differs in the works of Art, as in the pro- 
duCttions - of Nature. In the images of Divinities, and in ideal 
heads, it differs to ſuch a degree, that the eyes are their character- 
iſtic features. In the heads of Jupiter, Apollo, and Juno, the 
cut of the eye is large and rounded; it is of leſs than uſual length, 
in order to give greater majeſty to the arch which crowns 1t. 
Minerva, in like manner, has large eyes, but the eyelids are brought 
down over them, in order to give her look a virgin air. Venus, 
on the contrary, has little eyes: the under eyelid, drawn upward, 
charaQterizes that grace, and that languor which the Greeks call 
5yp3,, [humid], By eyes of this nature the Venus-Urania 1s diſtin- 
guiſhed from Juno. Hence it is, that thoſe who have not made 
this obſervation, have taken the Venus-Celeſtis for a Juno, and the 
more readily that both are repreſented with a diadem. Several mo- 
 Voru, III, 4 R- dern 
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* dern artiſts, who-meant, no doubt, tb ſurpaſs the ancients in this "i 
* ture, have imagined that they were expreſling the Beozs { ox-eyed] of 


© Homer, by giving ſuch a prominency to the globe of the eye, that 


it ſeems ſtarting from the focket. The modern head of the pre- 
tended Cleopatra in the Villa de Medicis, has eyes of this kind: 
the eyes of that head have a ftrong reſemblance to thoſe of a 
* ſtrangled perſon. A ſculptor of our own day appears, however, 
to have taken theſe very eyes as his model, in executing his ſtatue 
of the Virgin, placed in the Church of St. Carlo al Corſo at Rome. 


70 
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OF THE -DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. $43 


, -” ADDITIONS 

To SgcT1on I. or CyaPTER IV. 
A. 
ConTouRs of EvEs. 


In the ſimple outlines of the annexed plate, the expreſſion varies 
from repoſe the moſt immoveable, from icy coldneſs, to the moſt 
violent excels of rage and fury; not one of theſe eyes, however, is 


natural. They will not be confounded undoubtedly with-any other 


part of the face, they may be gueſſed at by reſemblanees and: approxi- 
mations; but never will. the Connoiſſeur take them for exa&t copies 
of the human eye; they are mere rough-draughts at beſt. 1. Pre- 
ſents a total nullity. 2. Has an air of innocence. 3 and 4. are pro- 
bably attempts to exhibit the fundamental lines of an aſtoniſhment 


blended with fear. 5. Is the imperfe& image of profound forrow 
ſeeking to vent itſelf. In 6, an attempt is made to repreſent the hor- 


ror of fear, and in 7, the horror of rage. 8. Is a demoniack. 

Let us take a moment's relief by contemplating the eye of the 
vignette, in which ſhine forth the ſoul and genius of one of. our 
German poets. 
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344 FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


ADDITION B. 
_ Eyes. 


There i is not a ſingle 0 one of theſe which you would alcribe to an 
1diot or a madman. 


1. Appears to me infinitely judicious, and of determined reſolu- 


_ tion, 'not to ſay more. This is the eye of a hero, though the angle . 


1500 ſhort, too much blunted, and the contour of the under eyelid 
too feebly expreſled. 


I remark leſs elevation of ſoul in 2, which perhaps ſuppoſes more 
precipitation than perſevering firmneſs; it 1s likewiſe more pal- 


| fionate, more eaſily moved than the preceding: and the eyebrow, | 
| beſides that it is incorrealy drawn, is not ſufficiently expreſſive. 


In all the eyes of this plate, and eſpecially in 3, we muſt not ; 
reckon the under contour as nothing, the deſign of which is vague 


and timid. That excepted, this eye is replete with boldneſs and 


dignity. Its look will ſeize objects promptly, and with accuracy, but 


will not penetrate them to the bottom. 


4: Is the moſt paſſionate of all; it likewiſe ſurpaſſes all the reſt in 


haughtineſs, courage, and pretenſion. 


The intenſive force of 5, is cramped within narrow limits, and I 
ſhould be tempted to call it a force of execution. 


Paſſion ſeems more or leſs to miſlead 6, he. is halting between ge- 


nius and folly. 


The eyebrows in general a are "neither exatt nor natural, nor phy- 
lognomical, | 
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ADDITION C. 
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Theſe eyes are of a different charatter; at the ſame time they are 
defeRive in preciſion and truth. 

In 1. the eyebrows form a ſhocking contraſt with the eyes. Theſe 
bear the impreſs of genius: thoſe have no ſignification whatever. 

The look of 2, poſlefles a conſummate prudence. Theſe are the 
eyes of a ſenator, or of a miniſter of ſtate, who plunges into political 
calculation, who attraQs or repels men in a deciſive manner, who 

' frequently overwhelms them, but who, take him for all in all, is a 
perſon effential to the poſt he fills. Aiming at the enjoyment of 
every thing, he enjoys nothing, becauſe he has not the art of gaining 
affeftion. The noſe likewiſe is in perfe& harmony with the eyes, 
and diſcovers no leſs wiſdom. 

3. Is rather a ſketch than a finiſhed drawing. Such eyes can be- 
long only to the face of a young girl; they are incapable of atten- 
tion, without expreſſion, without an obje& and without a plan. 

The eye below is that of a very promiſing young man. His juſt 
and rapid look will embrace every thing, and he will certainly ſuc- 
ceed in the imitations of art. 
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FRAGMENT FIFTH. 
ADDITION D. 


CONTOURS OF .EYES. Y . 


Eyebrows ſo wild, and at the fame time diſcovering ſo much. of the 
manneriſt, are wholly out of nature. 
| The eyes too want calmneſs and gentleneſs, but you remark in 
them an extraordinary force, 'or, at leaſt, pretenſions to that force. 
3. Is the moſt ſerene, the moſt profound, approaches neareſt to 
_ genius: he will never undertake any thing inconſiderately; rarely 
will he be miſtaken in his conje&ures; you muſt lay your account 
more frequently with his cenſure than his approbation. | 
Neither is 1, a man on whom you can eaſily impoſe, unleſs his 
imagination be heated by his uncommon vivacity. He will decide 
promptly, but I would not greatly depend on his perſeverance : his 
glance, leſs refleQing than g, has ſo much the more penetration. - 
The exceſſively blunt corner of the eyes excepted, 2 is certainly a 
great man, reſpe&able for his prudence, for his manner of thinking, 
for his courage, and for his attivity.. ER ei 
If 4 is inferior to him in wiſdom, he, perhaps, merits the prefer- 
ence, in reſpect of moderation and generoſity. | 
With the ſame degree of goodneſs, 5 is more weak, and his want 
of energy renders him ſuſpicious. : 
6. Is more energetic than 4 and 5, more e contrated than 1, 2, 3- 
7. Imperious and paſſionate, is not governed by true wiſdom, and 
yet 7 would not hold him up as of middling underſtanding, fill leſs 
as an idiot : he domineers, without having any thing impoſing: he 
: WW make himſelf feared, at moſt, by his violence. 
. A noble and magnanimous charaQer; that clear and piercing 
_ ppoſes much order, preciſion, and application,; a mind which 
carries all it undertakes | to the higheft degree of exactneſs and per- 
fetion. 
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ADDITION EB. 


« 
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| Though 1 cannot anſwer-for the perfe& corre&neſs of deſign, I 
' pledge myſelf, however, that all theſe eyes are much above the com- 
mon. To os” 
1. Sparkles with wit and malice: it is lively and ardent, and can 
| be placed in'the head only of an extraordinary man, fertile in form- 
ing plans, and dexterous in executing them. 
From that charaQter of greatneſs, dignity, and [RO RET I would 
pronounce 2 to be the general of an army, of illuſtrious birth and 
diſtinguiſhed merit. _ £ 
_ The vigorous glance of 3 fixes its mark and hits it. Prompt in 
ſeizing the ſurface of objefts, this man is no leſs exaCt in penetrating 
them, and ſearching them to the bottom.. He will not ſuffer himſelf 
to be ealily impoſed upon. 
I would allow to 4 moſt enlargement of mind, moſt magnanimity 
_ and firmneſs: he rules without arrogance, with the noble ſimplicity 
which his native energy inſpires. 


ADDI- 


FRAGMENT FIFTH. 
__ ADDITION: F. 


1. and 4. Are two different drawings of the ſame eye. 2. and 3. 
Preſent the eyes of the ſame head, viewed in front, This look is un-. 
commonly luminous: it flaſhes like lightning, but it paſſes away as 
quickly, and only glances on its object. It is impoſſible for it to fix, 
nevertheleſs it will perceive in its rapidity what a thouſand others 
will hardly catch, by employing the cloſeſt attention. The happieſt 
inftin& dire&s it in its obſervations and deciſions; but it is not ſuſ- 
' ceptible of that refle&ing calmneſs, of that conſtant and perſevering 
affetion which ſerious and profound meditation requires. The eye- 
brow bears the ſame character, you diſcern in it a ſpirit leſs accul- 
| tomed to ſeek than 'to find, prompt to ſeize and to communicate 
ideas. 

Profile 1. 1s more aalicions than 4. becauſe it has the appearance of 
| being ſomewhat more tranquil. 

The eyes at the bottom of the page diſcover a ſolid Thinker, who 
will be in no hurry to a&, but who, if occaſion require, will know 
how to force his way, and give proof of his intrepidity; In theſe 
eyebrows there is more vivacity, more vigor, and dignity, than 1 in the 
preceding. 


OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 9349 
ADDITION G6. | 


1. You diſcover in theſe eyes a bold aQtivity, a ſenſe of ſuperiority, 
vivacity, a manly and determined ſpirit, a greatneſs and dignity of 
ſoul which frequently riſe to the ſublime; which at the ſame mo- 
ment, .in the. ſame attion, in the fame word, and the fame look, 
combines the higheſt degree of fimplicity and energy. The contour 
of the under eyelid is not ſufficiently bold,. and conſiderably weakens 
the whole of the character which we have juſt traced. | 

2. Copied after a Cupid by Mengs. Nothing can be more admira- 
ble than the ſtructure, and the arch of theſe eyes; there is no inter- 
ruption, no unnatural curve, no diſproportion. Every thing here 
ſuggeſts the thoughtleſineſs of early youth: ſerious projets and me- 
ditations are baniſhed from that look, it breathes nothing but ſenſua- 
lity ; it is a faithful pifture of the individual. 

In examining the vignette below you diſcern in the ecſtaſy, more 


or leſs convulſive, of 1. a penetrating ſpirit, a charaCter affectionate - 


and impaſſhoned. 2. Looks careleſfsly forward; it is artleſs and un- 
afteted, but, at the ſame time, almoſt deſtitute of ſoul. 
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350 FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


ADDITION--H. 

Let us charaRerize, i in two words, the eyes of the annexed Plate. 

1. Force, candor, and goodneſs. If we pay attention to the energy 
which the eyebrow promiſes, we ſhall find that the contours, and eſpe- 
cially the interior contours, are almoſt too feeble. This eye, without 
being the eye of genius, is capable of ſound obſervation. 

2. The upper part is more expreſſive than the under, and the ob- - 
tuſe angle of the corner forms a contraſt with the under part of the 
upper eyelid. | 

3. Furniſhes me with the ſame remark, and FORO 'Y the idea of an 
energetic fool, of a'man' of lofty pretenfions, but not deſtitute of cha- 
rafter, and whoſe vigor 15 not reſtrained by wiſdom. 

4. Loves, believes, hopes, and ſuffers: he has the power of concen- 
trating different faculties toward one and the ſame point. _ | 

5. Rapidly illuminates every obje&; every thing ſingular ftrikes 
him, he ſeizes every thing with facility, he gives to each its true 
name, and aſligns it proper place; but he inveſtigates nothing Pro- 
 foundly, and is not ſufficiently calm to employ himſelf in an accurate | 

analyſis. Pe 
'6. Is more animated, more affeQionate, more energetic, and more 
| folid, than the preceding. 

7. Is ſuperior to all the others: that look is pure, tender, delicate, 
replete with dignity and genius, but it does not announce a man ac- 
__ compliſhed in the art of forming and conduRting a plan. 

8. May have more judgment than 7, more -refleQion, and more 
energy, but he certainly has not, like the other, that delicacy of tact 
_ which 1s peculiar to genius, nor that lively and rapid ſpirit of obſerva- 
tion which the ſentiment of love beſtows. 

Eye 9, drawn by a magnifier, ſeems fond of pomp and glare and 
it, in truth, belongs to a_ Muſician of ſuperior genius, whoſe Numerous 
productions Rronglys lavour of this a 
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OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 351 


ADDITION 1. 


Tromas HowWaRD' and BALTHAZAR —— 


i. Han Howard, drawn by Holbein, with his uſual preciſion. Were 
hs Soldier diſpoſed to deny to this phyſionomy the courage which 
conſtitutes Heroes, the Sage ſurely will allow it the praiſe of Wiſdom. 
You find in the look and in the mouth, the addreſs and urbanity which 
commerce with the world beſtows. . The forehead, the chin, and 


eſpecially the eyes, bear the impreſs of the Stateſman, praQtiſed in bu- 


ſineſs, occupied with proje&s of great importance; one who thinks 
with freedom, who writes with circumſpe&ion, and who aQs with ti- 
midity. TI think I diſcern-in the whole of the face a Courtier whoſe 
charaGer is naturally harſh, but who has learned to ſoften it on prin- 


ciple. 


2. Balthazar Becker may ſerve as a contraſt to the preceding, as well 
from the form of the face, as from the eyes. Shall I not be accuſed 


of reaſoning inconcluſively if I maintain, that this perſonage unites at 


once a penetrating genius, caprice in decihon, and a fund of obſti- . 


nacy ? He has the look of a Thiriker, the noſe and mouth of a man 
of ſenſe and integrity, rather than .of a man of delicacy and acute dif- 
cernment; but the form of the whole, the forehead, and particularly 
the eyes, diſcover a | ſpirit of contradiction, and a decided end 
to conceit. | 

I preſent in the vignette-the profile of a young man remarkable 
equally for the dignity, and the originality of his charatter. 'The 


calmneſs of his look is in perfe& harmony with: the rectitude of his 


underſtanding and of his heart. Confident of his native energy, he 


endeavours to IE all his fupphes from himſelf, and learns to depend 
ny 
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352 FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


only on his own ſtrength. Adorned with talents, and poſſeſſing ſtores 
of knowledge, he has the art of enjoying them quietly, and turns 
them to good account: he conſcientiouſly fulfills the duties of his ſta- 
| tion: | he has taught himſelf to control and reſtrain his paſſions: rarely 
will they cloud his reaſon, rarely will they influence the judgments 
which he pronounces. An eye which obſerves ſo calmly; may boldly 
plunge into labyrinths, without any apprehenfion of being loſt. The 
eyebrow denotes a mind-familiarized to refle&ion and ſuffering, What 
' fagacity in the noſe! what candour-in the mouth! 
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* ad ' ADDITION K. 


U1TENBOGART, CATTENBURG and GRAU. 


1. The incorre&neſs of the under lip excepted, it is impoſſible not 


to love' ſo good a: phyſionomy, even though our religious principles 
ſhould preſcribe an averſion to Arminianiſm, of which. Utztenbogart 
was a zealous ſupporter. I will ſay more: Might not a face like this 
be capable of reconciling us to the ſpirit of that ſeQ? Yes, I attach 
myſelf from inclination to that philoſophical and peaceful forehead, 
to that phlegmatico-melancholic look, which nothing diſcompoſes, 


and which never will diſturb any one; which examines every thing 
without prejudice, which ſets up no claims for ſelf, and exerciſes'a 


| ſpirit of perfe& tolerance toward others; which ſuffers with patience, 
and completely reſigns itſelf to the diftates of a delicate conſcience. 
That judicious noſe, that harmony, and that unity of the _— muſt 
afford equal ſatisfation®. | 
+ 2. The forehead is more harſh, the look more open, blended with 
= flight infuſion of pretenſion, but, at the ſame time, free from pride. 
| The eyes of Cattenburg diffuſe their rays, thoſe of Uitenbogart colle& 
them. This laſt deems himſelf happy, when, unnoticed by the world, 
he can give himſelf calmly up to his meditations. The other is at- 
tentive, makes advances to you, endeavours like a friend to outrun 
your wiſhes, ſeeks occaſion to oblige you, and cordially grants you his 
protection. 

3. Here are eyes which ſpeak, and Wk the impulſe of their na- 
tive force calls forth into prominency; they command, (without hay- 


* Mierefeldt and Raven/tein, two of the greateſt Painters I know, and who frequently diſpute precedency 
with Yan Dyk, have employed their pencil in painting this intereſting man. Ravenſtein's portrait of him is in 
the colleCtion of my brother-in-law, the Senator Schinz, at Zuric. It is difficult to ſay which is moſt amiable, 
the Original of the Portrait, or the Painter. | 
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ing, howeves, that decided empire which Sfinguithes the look” of a 
Guftavus-Adolphus, of a Loyola, or of a Wren,) they penetrate you, they, 
_ will not ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed upon, they announce a man 
prepared for every.event, who refiſts without yielding; and whoſe vi- 
gilant aQtivity nothing can'exhauſt. Theſe eyes, ſo cloſe to theſe buſhy 


eyebrows, reje& all merely ſuperficial RI The noſe com- 
pletely correſponds to this character. 
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SENITION, L 


Joun Hoze, 
| A celebrated Phyfician at Richterſwyl, in the Canton of Zuric. 


; The caricature of one of the moſt eminent, the moſt affeRionate, 
and conſequently, one of the moſt amiable men with whom'I am ac- 
quainted. I call this Print a-caricature, becauſe the amiableneſs which 
conſtitutes the diſtinive:-merit of-the Original; has diſappeared un- 
der the graver. In theſe features you ſee ſcarcely any thirg-more than 
a mind prompt and firm; refle&ing and reſolute in all its'a&ions; - but 
thelincere and ſolid friend, whoſe noble generoſity inſpires confidence, 
_ 1s hardly at all expreſſed. That look ſo penetrating preſerves the ſame 
force, and the ſame energy in the Original, but there it is more-ſoften- 
ed,- Such as it is expreſſed in this copy, it pierces through the ſurface 
of things, it enters with precifion1 into every detail.': In-exaCt truth this 
is not the look of gentleneſs; it is too clear, it diſcerns, with too much 


ſagacity, falſehood from truth ; with ſuch a look a man will give way | 
ſometimes to vivacity, and to his natural aQivity. The noſe diſcovers 
the love of order and exa&neſs, but, at the. ſame time; a certain de- 


gree of reſerve. I rank the forehead with thoſe which are denomi- 


nated open: it is the-reflex of a ſerene {ky. It is not-furrowed by 


wrinkles, and is incapable of being ſo. What it does not catch at the 


firſt moment, it will never be able to- comprehend by dint of medita- 
tion: it rejets with deteſtation even the flighteſt degree*of confuſion; 


and the eye, in its turn, reje&s. every idea that is vague or obſcure. 
This charaGter, in general, reſtriQs itſelf invariably to principles of or- 
der, juſtice, and truth. I am perſuaded-that this man might have 
raiſed himſelf to the firſt rank among Artiſts ; his capacity, his accu- 
racy, his elegance and taſte, would have enſured him the molt þbril- 
liant ſucceſs: he poſleſſes _— that degree of genius which 1s re- 
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_ quiſite for finiſhed execution, and for purſuing and completing an ex- 


tenſive work. I ſee in him a reaſon ſo ſound, an imagination ſo hap- 
py, ſo much ſerenity of mind, a -vigor ſo manly, ſo much fire, pa- 
tience, and preciſion, ſo much delicacy and energy of feeling, that if 
I were called upon to give a receipt for a charatter perfe&tly noble and 
Juſt} zealous in the cauſe of goodneſs, and ever ative in promoting it, 
I would preſcribe the ingredients of which this one is compounded, 
the ſame quantities, and the ſame mixture. = 

Thoſe who know the Original, afſuredly will not nocule me of hav- 
ing flattered him; and, far from reproaching me with having ſaid too 


much, will be ready to demand why I have been ſo ſparing in his 
commendation. | © 
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II. EyEBROWS. 


The Eyebrows alone frequently become the poſitive expreſſion of 


the charatter of man: witneſs the portraits of Tafſo, of Leon-Baptiſta, 
of Albert:, of Boileau, of Turenne, of le Fevore, of Apelmus, of Ochſen- 
ftirn, of Clarke, of Newton, &c. 

Eyebrows gently arched harmonize with the modeſty and ſimplicity 
of a young virgin. 

Placed in a ſtraight line horizontally, they are to be referred to a 
charatter manly and vigorous. 

| When their form is half horizontal, half curved, Arength of mind 
is found united to ingenuous goodneſs. 

Eyebrows harſh and diſordered, are always the fign of an unma- 
nageable vivacity; but this very confuſion announces moderated fire, 
if the hair 1s fine. | 

When they are thick and compact, "vation the hairs lie in parallel 

lines, they decidedly promiſe a folid and mature judgment, profound 
wiſdom, ſound and ſtaid ſenſe. 

Eyebrows which meet, paſled for a trait of beauty among the Ara- 
bians, whereas the ancient Phyſtonomiſts affixed to it the idea of a 
ſfullen or melancholy character. 1 can adopt neither of theſe opi- 
nions: the firſt appears to me falſe; the ſecond exaggerated; for I have 
frequently met with eyebrows of this ſort in phyſionomies the moſt 
comely and amiable. It is, however, true, that they make the face 
contraG an air more or leſs crabbed, and thus may ſuppoſe, to a cer- 
tain degree, inward uneafineſs, of either heart or mind. 

Winckelmann ſays, that the ſinking eyebrows give to the head of the 
Antinous a tint of harſhneſs and of melancholy. 

- I have never ſeen a profound thinker, nor even a man firm and 
Vor. III. "> judicious, 
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judicious, with thin eyebrows, placed very high, dividing the fore- 
head into two equal parts. 
Thin eyebrows are an infallible mark of phlegm and weakneſs. 
"Not but that a man choleric and very energetic may have eyebrows 
ſomewhat thin, but-their ſmallneſs always diminiſhes the force and vi- 
vacity of the charaQeer. 


Angular —_ interſected, pop denote the wOrviny of a produRtive 


mind. 
| The more they ench to the eyes, the more ſerious, avoliun, 
| | and folid is the charaQter, which loſes its force, its firmneſs, and its 
1 —  intrepedity, in proportion as the eyebrows mount. 
| A great diſtance between them announces quickneſs of conception, 
a ſoul compoſed and tranquil. 
White eyebrows proceed from a feeble conſtitution. The dark- 
brown are the emblem of force. 
The motion of the eyebrows 1s of infinite expreſſion: it principally 
ſerves to mark the more ignoble paſſions, pride, anger, diſdain. A 
fſupercilious man is a being contemptuous and contemptible. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 


A. MR. DE BuUFFON. 


* Next to the eyes, the parts of the face, which contribute moſt to 
mark the phyſionomy, are the eyebrows; as they are of a nature 
different from the other parts, they are more apparent from this 
contraſt, and ſtrike more than any other feature. The eyebrows are 
a ſhade in the pitture, which relieves the colours and the forms of 
it. The eye-laſhes likewiſe produce their eftect. When they are 


* long 
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* long and well furmiſhed, the eyes appear more beautiful for it, and 


c 
c 
£c 


[1 


the look ſofter. Man only, and the monkey, have hair on both 
eyelids, other animals have none. on the under; and in man him- 


ſelf there is much leſs on the under eyelid than on the upper. The- 
hair of the eyebrows becomes ſometimes ſo long in old age, that"it is 
neceſſary to cut it. The eyebrows have only two motions which 


depend on the muſcles of the forehead, the one by which they are 


raiſed, and the other by which they are knit and drawn downward 
by contraction.” 


B. Le BruN. 
Treatiſe on the Charafter of the Paſihone. 


© There are two motions in the eyebrows which expreſs all the 
emotions of paſſhon. Theſe two motions have a perfe& relation to 
two appetites in the ſenſitive part of the ſoul; the concuprſcible, and 
the zraſcble. That which riſes upward, toward the brain, expreſles 
all the moſt cruel and ferocious paſſions. 

© There are two ſorts of elevation of the eyebrows; the one; in 
which the eyebrow riſes in the middle, and this elevation expreſſes 


agreeable emotions. When the eyebrow riſes in the middle, the 
mouth riſes at the extremities; and under the preſſure of ſorrow it 


riſes in the middle. 


* When the eyebrow {inks in the middle, that motion indicates bo- 


dily pain, and the mouth ſinks at the extremities. 
* In {miling, all the parts follow each other; for the eyebrows ſink= 


ing toward the middle of the forehead, cauſe the noſe, the mouth, 


and the eyes to follow the ſame motion.” 
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360 FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


ADDITION A.” 


If an attempt were made to form a judgment of whole nations, on 


ſuch or ſuch a ſeparate part of the face, the Engh/k would obtain the 


preference in reſpe& of eyebrows. With them this trait always cha- 
raQterizes the thinker, and I rifk nothing when I add, that the fertile ſþ:- 
rit of the French uſually manifeſts itſelf in the ſhape of the noſe. Run 
over a certain number of portraits of Engliſhmen, engraved in the 
dark ſtyle, and you will be convinced of the juſtneſs of my remark. 
Had I ſeen nothing of the following vignette of Clarke, but the eye- 
brows only—and in this copy they are very indifferently drawn—I 
ſhould not doubt for a ſingle moment about the majeſtic form of the 
forehead and noſe which they neceſſarily ſuppoſe. 1 would inſtantly 
ſay, that if I do not find here the higheſt degree of penetration, com- 
bined with equal prattical reaſoning, I muſt for ever deſpair of meet- 
ing with them. A phyſionomy adorned with ſuch eyebrows would in- 
ſpire me, at the diſtance of a hundred paces, with the moſt profound 
veneration: I would advance reſpettfully towards it; I would do iy 
utmoſt to conceal from it all my weaknefles, without preſuming to 
flatter myſelf, that they might paſs unperceived; and I would take 
particular care not to dreſs myſelf in borrowed virtues, perſuaded that 
my oftentation could not poſlibly eſcape the eye of an Obſerver ſo en- 
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lightened, who, guided by the ſame diſcernment, would at the ſame 
time perceive my valuable qualities, were they ever ſo cloſely veiled 
from ſight. - RN 


Vor. 111. 
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ADDITION B. 
 DiEMERBROEXK, HYDE, Ovyycs, River. 


I would declare in preference for Diemerbroek, as far as the hair i 1S 
concerned. "The amiable wiſdom of his charaQter appears, and pleaſes, 
in each particular hair of the eyebrow and of the head. In Admiral 


Hyde, the deſign, the form, and the maſs of the eyebrows indicate, in - 
the moſt expreſſhive manner, a mind determined, a&ive, and vigorous, 


who does not give his projects time to cool. Who would dare to tri- 
fle with that phyſtionomy, with that penetrating look, 'with thoſe eye- 
brows? Could a charatter timid and irreſolute ſupport the preſence of 
ſuch a man?. 

There is much more calmneſs and refle&ion, leſs aftivity, boldneſs, 
and inflexibility in the eyebrows of Oppyck. You diſcern in them real 
candor, exempt from paſſion. | 

With eyebrows like thoſe of Rivet, a man cubjetts every thing to a 
ſcrupulous examination, 1s afraid of giving way to foreign impreſſions, 
but retains ſo much the more firmly thoſe which he has received. The 

eye, the forehead, the noſe, and the mouth, — mg in furniſhing the 


_ fame indications. - 
I would afhign to eyebrow 1, the charaQer of 2 A gentle wiſdom, . 


founded on experience. | 

To 2, the energetic courage which aorifilibicics Heroes. 

To 3, Clear and ſound reaſoning powers. | 

To 4, a manly prudence ſeeking farther illumination. 

You will rarely find eyebrows of theſe four ſorts in women, Though 
the fair ſex differed from ours in this feature only, the difference 


would, by this, be ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. 


DIFMERBROECK. 
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= To, i To 


of the Nost. 


Taz Ancients were in the right when they called the noſe honeſta-- 


mentum facie: (the embelliſhment of the face). I think IT have ſaid 
ſomewhere elſe, that I conſider this part as the fulcrum of the brain; 
Thoſe who are acquainted with the: theory of Gothic Architetture 
w1ll eafily underſtand this compariſon. It is on the noſe thatthe arch 
of the forehead properly reſts, the weight of which, but for _ 
would mercileſsly cruſh the cheeks and the mouth. | 

A beautiful noſe never aſſociates with a deformed face. It is poſ- 


ſible to be ugly, and yet, have fine eyes; but a regular noſe neceſſarily 


requires a happy analogy of the other features. Accordingly we ſee 


a thouſand beautiful eyes for one noſe perfe&ly beautiful; and where- 


ever it is found, it always ſuppoſes a- charaQter excellent, diſtinguiſhed. 
Non cuique datum eft habere naſum (It is not every - one's good fortune 


to have a noſe). The following, according to my ideas, are the re- 


quiſites toward the conformation of a perfeQaly beautiful noſe. 
© @, Its length muſt be equal to that of the forehead. 
b. It ought to have a ſlight cavity near the- root. - 
c. Viewed in front, the ridge. ( ſpina, dorſum nafi) ought to be broad, 


wth the two ſides almoſt parallel, but this breadth muſt be ſomewhat 


more ſenſible toward the middle. 


d. The end or tip of the noſe (orbiculus) muſt neither be waa: nor 
fleſhy; the lower contour ought to be deſigned with preciſion and ' 


correanels, neither too pointed, nor too broad. 
e. In front, the wings of the noſe. (þmne) muſt preſent themſelves 
diſtinaly, and the noſtrils muſt agreeably contract below. ts 
fe. In 
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f. In profile, the under part of the noſe muſt be only a third of its 
length. 
| Fg. The noftrils ought to terminate more or leſs in a point, and round 
4 themſelves at the internal extremity. They will be, in general, gently 
il | arched, and divided into two equal parts by the profile of the upper lip. 
| h. The flanks of the noſe, or of the arch of the noſe, will form the 
reſemblance of bridges. | 
z. Toward the top it will join cloſe to the arch of the bone of the 
42 | eye, and its breadth between the eyes muſt be, at leaſt, half an inch. | 
| A noſe which unites all theſe perfeQions expreſſes every thing that | 
can be expreſſed. Nevertheleſs many perſons of the greateſt merit 
have the noſe deformed, but it is likewiſe neceſfary to diſcriminate 
the kind of merit which diſtinguiſhes them. It is thus, for example, 
| that I have ſeen men of great integrity, of great generolity, and un- 
Ui commonly judicious, with ſmall noſes ſloping in profile, though other- 
bl - wiſe happily organized: they poſſeſſed eſtimable qualities, but theſe. 
w_— | were limited to a diſpoſition gentle and patient, attentive and docile, 
| formed for receiving and reliſhing delicate ſenſations. Noſes which 
bend at the upper part of the root are adapted to imperious charaQters, 
= called to:command, to operate great atchievements, firm in their pro- 
i | ; JeRts, and ardent in purſuit. Perpendicular noſes—that is ſuch as ap- 
= proach this form; for I always adhere to my firſt principle, that in all 
b her produQions Nature rejects lines perfe&ly fſtraight—noſes of this 
ſort, I ſay, may be conſidered as key/tones between the two others: they 
ſuppoſe a mind capable of atting and ſuffering with ' calmneſs and 
energy. _ 
Socrates, Boerhaave, and cath had very. deformed wh and were 
nevertheleſs great men; but their fundamental character was gentle 
and patient. 
A noſe whoſe ridge is broad, no matter whether ſtraight or curved, 
always announces ſuperior faculties. I have never been deceived in 
it, 
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it, but this form is very rare. You may run over ten thouſand faces in 
nature, and a thouſand portraits of illuſtrious men, without find- 
ing it ſo much as once': it-occurs however more or leſs in the portraits 
of Fauſtus Socmus, of Swift, of Ceſar Borgia, of Clepzeker,, of Anthony - 
Pagi, of John Charles d'Enkenberg (a man famous for prodigious 
ſtrength of body), of Paul Sarpr, of Peter de Medicts, of France Carracet, 
of Caſſini, of Lucas of Leyden, of Titian. 

Without this broad ridge, and with a root very narrow, the noſe 
frequently indicates an extraordinary energy—but then this almoſt al- 
ways is reduced to a momentary —"_— without a ſequel, and with- 
out-duration. | 

The Tartar Nations have enerally the noſe flat and ſunk; the Ne- 
groes of Africa broad and flat; the Jews, for the moſt part, aquiline; 
the Engliſh cartilaginous, and rarely pointed. If a judgment may be 
formed from pictures and portraits, beautiful noſes are not common 
among the Dutch. In the Italians, on the contrary, this feature is 
diſtinQtive, and powerfully expreſſive. Finally, as I have already ſaid, 
it is abſolutely charaeeriſtic for the celebrated perſonages of France: 
you may convince yourſelf of this by conſulting the Galleries of Per- 
rault and Morin. 

A ſmall noftril is the certain ſign of a timid [pirit; FEES of ha- 
zarding the moſt trifling enterprize. When the wings of the noſe are 

very free, very moveable, they denote great delicacy of feeling, which | 
may eaſily degenerate into ſenſuality and voluptuouſneſs. 


VorL. III, 
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ADDITION A. 


1. The noſe and'eye announce a man ſound in body and mind, a 
vigorous temperament. | 
Noſe 2, prejudices you rather favourably from its form, but at bot- 
tom 1t is only the caricature of a judicious noſe. Its arch is too much 
lengthened, and detaches itſelf too haſtily from the root. 
With a few exceptions, 3 is one of the moſt ſenſible. To be 
wholly ſo, the tip ought to be drawn with greater boldneſs. 1: 
The two noſes of the vignette below approach to folly, 2 eſpecially. 
When the arch of the noſe is exaggerated, or immoderately length- 
ened, if it afterwards bend inward diſagreeably, and if, in general, it 
is diſproportionate to the tip, I always lay my account with ſome 
mental —_—_—— It would be needleſs to point out in 2, the air 
of 


oy 


. 
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of pretenſion and diſdain, which disfigures the eye, the chin, and the 


mouth: you ſee likewiſe, in all theſe parts, that inſupportable void, 
which is the uſual charaQteriſtic of preſumptuous perſons. 
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Theſe outlines ſeem to have been drawn after nature; they all have 
an air of truth, they are all above the common—but they, nevertheleſs, 
leave room for making diſtinQtion, we 

1. If I am not miſtaken, this is the noſe of a man ſolid, judicious, 
and experienced ; who does not, however, reach a decided ſuperiority. 

2. Is much inferior to the preceding: his fund is leſs rich ; | be is 
circumſpe&, timid, ſcrupulous, and trifling. | 

3. Is the oppoſite of 2. energetic, bold, and reſolute, and at the 
lame time ſufticiently capable of reflection to weigh, in the balance of 
reaſon, the apparent ſucceſs of his enterprizes. 

If I allow not ſuperior ſenſe to 4, I believe him, however, more judi- 
cious than 3, though of a charaQter leſs decided. 

Noſe 5, is apparently 4 grown younger : perhaps alſo that of a fon, 
or of a younger brother. 

6. This ſhape of noſe is too uncommon to admit of my judging of 
it from experience, or even from conje&ture. Stritly ſpeaking, I 
ſhould infer from it an original turn of mind and good nature, rather 
than ſuperior faculties or malignity : the tip, too blunted, becomes a 
caricature. TH in 

7. Muſt be referred to a man well verſed in the practical concerns 
of life; more ſenſible and preciſe than 1, more enterprizing than nl 
more ingenious than 4 and 5. 


Form 8 is the moſt diſtinguiſhed, and moſt manly, of all. This nolk 


would do honour to a Miniſter of State, to a Prince. 
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OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 


ADDITION C. 
ErGnT Nous, b. 


Of the noſes of this Plate not one is'particularly diſtinguiſhed. If 
I were under the neceſſity of chooſing, however, 4 would captivate me 
from its originality, and 8 by its judicious air. 

1. Appears ſenſual, voluptuous, but radically good. 

Phlegmatic in the extreme, circumſpet and truſty. 

Has the ſame charaQter, only a little more refined. 

Inclines to voluptuouſneſs; but this propenſity prevents him not 
from being judicious and generous, Very little is wanting to render 
him a ſuperior man. - 

- 5. Has ſo much reſemblance to-2, that they might exfily be con- 
founded. They probably belong to the ſame family. 
6. Has more dignity than 2 and 8. 

7. May, perhaps, have a clearer diſcernment than any of the pre- 
ceding, but leſs from reaſoning than from inſtint. 

8. Is ſuperior to all the others, ns: 4 in ſolidity of judgment and 
delicacy of mind. 


Vor. 11I. 
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FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


ADDITION D. 


» 


Nine NosEs, SHADED, IN PROFILE. 


Neither does any one of theſe indicate, entirely, clear and ſound rea- 


ſoning powers. You could except at moſt 4 and 5, and yet they too 


afford matter of criticiſm. 4. Is good and honeſt, but to-exprels judg- 


ment properly ſo called, it is rather too much ſhortened, the wing is 


too rounded, and not ſufficiently ſhaded—a fault with which I likewiſe 


| charge every noſe of this plate. The extremity of 5 is diſtinguiſhed 


above the reſt by its-charaQter of force, which implies much penetra- 
tion and wiſdom, a reſolute mind and manly vigor. 


1. Is deſtitute of every ſpecies of delicate ſentiment, but I by not. 
think he wants malice. 


2. The caricature of a noſe which ſuppoſes good ſenſe, and no- 
thing more. 


2N Naturally timid, he merits conlideration only for his love of or- 
der and propriety. 


I will fay as much of 6, in which 1 diſcern, at the ſame time, a tint | 
of voluptuouineſs. 

7. Abandons himſelf to groſs brutality. 

In 8 this expreſſion is ſomewhat modified by a fund of good-nature. 

9- Deviates from truth : the contour of the upper part, and that of 


the wing, are abſolutely defeQtve. 


In all theſe profiles the noftrils are unpardonable blunders. I queſ- 
tion whether the Deſigner copied after nature. | 
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ADDITION E. 


PHILIP THE BOLD. + 


1. If this form of face is not expreſſive, we muſt for ever deſpair'of 


finding one that is ſo. With ſuch a noſe, a man poſleſles a ſenſe of his 
own energy, and enjoys the ſenſe of it, nearly as one perfeCtly in 
health enjoys that bleſſing, without paying attention to it. Proportion 


obſerved; the chin might be ſtrengthened ſomewhat more, and the eye 


likewiſe does not ſufficiently chara&erize the courage of a hero-who 
has merited the ſurname of Bold; but the mouth happily expreſſes a 
reflecting wiſdom, an attentive docility, and the calmneſs of a maſcu- 
line energy. | 

2. Is not an ontliniing TEEES but the forehead has not all that 
is neceſſary to conſtitute a great man. I am, ſo: much the more, at- 
tached to the eyebrows and the noſe. It. is impoſlible not to diſcern 
in them, firmneſs, integrity, a judgment ſound and clear, infinite ſaga- 
city. The noſe, eſpecially, is ſimilar to the. ferret's. The eye is re- 
plete with gentleneſs and benevolence; the mouth is that of reaſon. 
The energy of the chin rather forms a contraſt with the "_— of 


the look. 


I am likewiſe extremely partial to noſes ſimilar to that of. Ammer-. 


bach, whoſe profile I preſent in the following vignette. What powers 


of reaſon, what pranany, ſolidity, and force! This man 1s too ſure of 
what 
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is Opinion, 


while it is with extreme difficulty that he himſelf can be perſuaded to 


adopt the opinions of other men. 
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ADDITION EF. 


 TaxEE Heaps of FaenciHuen, AFTER MORIN: 


Theſe fiend taken . from the ColleQion- of Illuſtrious Men of 
France, by Morm, are diſtinguiſhed particularly by the noſe; this prin- ' 
_ cipal feature, however, muſt have loſt much. of 1 its ſpirit and primitive 
elegance in a hith, or perhaps in a tenth _ the noſtrils, eſpecially, 
have viſibly ſuffered, 

| Noſe 1, in my opinion, denotes the greateſt vers of reaſon, and 
2 the moſt circumſpettion. - '*3. Has the ſuperiority from: an extraor- 
dinary compaſs of Ow and yet it has been the moſt injured in the 
wh 

Let us examine, on our way, the other parts-of the face, this Fr rag- 
ment being equally devoted to them all. In No. 1, every trait, 
every detail, the hair not excepted, is impreſſed with the ſtamp of 
wiſdom and gentleneſs; every thing is homogeneous, the whole forms 
a moſt complete harmony. The mouth, in particular, invites to con- 
fidence ; it breathes the love of peace and good' order, a candor proof 
againſt every temptation. The chin is not in azgreat; ſtyle, but has 
nothing harſh, and fo far from putting you under conſtraint;or over- | 
whelming you, it diſcovers ſomething of timidity. B 

Head 2, is much more complicated, more refined, more intriguing; 
and it is preciſely this complication, this diverſity in the features, 
which makes it to deviate ſo prodigiouſly, botk-from a the noble fi impli- 
City of 1, and from the decided ſuperiority of 3. This laſt repreſents, 
if I am not miſtaken, Mercier the Architet. Figure to yourſelf, 
from this copy, the original portrait after which'it was engraved, and 
thence riſe up to the model itſelf, and refuſe it your admiration, if 

_ Vor, III. 5 B you | 


374 FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


you dare. You might impute to the mouth, or rather to that copy of 
the mouth, a hittle ſtatelineſs, a little pretenſion; but if ever phyſiono- 
my was entitled to claim its rights, this is that one: it would ftill be 
That eye, crowned with ſuch 
an eyebrow, diſcovers in an inſtant, what '2, ſpies by refining. The 
diſcernment of the one is inſtantaneous, the other arrives at the per- 


the firſt even in the chains of ſlavery. 
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OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF' THE BODY. 


ADDITION GC 


_Two Heaps wirta BUSHY Locks. - 


There would have been, perhaps, nothing very ſtriking intheſe two 
faces, had not the noſes diſtinguiſhed them; and Ow too%*are drawn 
_ with the timidity of a-beginner. 

Without this diſtinctive feature, 1, would bs hardly any ain 
more than an ordinary: face ; we ſhould: find in it-little-exprefſion, or 
| even a childiſh: air. | I ſhall not enquire whether: the*Painter, or the - 
Engraver only, 1s*to be blamed, who'ſeems to: have played' the econo- 
miſt in every part. Notwithſtanding all his niggardlineſs, -he*has how- 
ever preſerved to the noſe-a charafter of ſuperiority, which ſaves the 
reſt of the phyſionomy, raiſes: it above the ordinary claſs, and which 
reflects advantageouſly on. the eye, on the mouth, and'on- that covered 
forehead. The whole ſays perhaps more than we would with, or, to 
ſpeak more clearly, it does not inſpire full conhdence, but it never- 

theleſs attratts admiration. ' 

| One and the fame ſpirit animates figure 2, but the noſe raiſes, 
ſtrengthens, and conſolidates, ſtill- more, the faculties which the other 
features announce, at leaſt in this copy. Beſides a fundamental cha- 
racer, peaceable and gentle, a judicious circumſpettion, and a ſenfi- 
bility, which, if you are to. believethe mouth, wile the manneriſt is 
ſomewhat viſible, may eaſily degenerate into effeminacy and weak- 
neſs, you ſee here the man—the man ſage, ative, and always ſure of 
his mark, although he is not eager to puſh himſelf forward, though he 
confines himſelf within the bounds of modeſty, and even preſcribes to 
himſelf a certain degree of reſerve. 
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376 FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


ADDITION H. 


LANGEL1Us, HEyYDaANn, HEinSIUs, AND CAESTER. 


| Were you to be aſked your opinion of theſe four faces, you would 
perhaps ſay, that no one of them pleaſes you completely; that in this 
{ſketch at leaſt, they all have ſomething harſh. If you were preſſed 
however to make a choice, I am ſure you 'muſt declare in favour of 
Heydan, as you would diſcover in him, notwithſtanding all his rough- 
neſs, a fund of candor and reaſon. The noſe is ſufficient to convince 
us of it; it reconciles us to the other features, and ſtamps them with a 
higher value. You muſt at once be ſenſible of its harmony with the 


_ right eye, the look of which aſſuredly diſcovers neither weakneſs nor . 


indifference, and with that eyebrow ſo full of ſenſe and vigor, and 
with that fincere and diſcreet mouth. 

It is extremely poſlible that its companion may be more original, 
more pictureſque, thanks to the contour of the extremity of the noſe; 
but on examining it more cloſely, in vain will you look for the matu- 
rity, the calmneſs, the ſolidity, and the cordiality which diſtinguiſh the 
other. Beſides, the chin could not admit of a concentrated energy. 

In all theſe heads, the air of the face muſt not paſs as a mere no- 


' thing, which it is almoſt impoſſible to reproduce with purity in a ſim- 


ple outline. Wallis modification, muſt you not feel, as I do, that 
not only the forehead of 3, not only the eye, and the gathering of the 
cheeks, but more particularly ſtill the contour of the noſe, announce a 
ſprightly genius, a bold thinker, tenacious of his ſyſtem, attive and vi- 
gilant, exatt in examining and unfolding his own ideas, and thoſe of 
others—in a word, a man of talents, of a manly and nervous cha- 
racter? | | 
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OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 39477 


Subſtitute in place of the rough draught 4, the original portrait; 
the attitude of which has been very happily choſen. (One would 
ſcarcely have recommended it to an idiot, and much leſs have ad- 
 viſed him'to perſevere in it. Here the Painter has been inſpired by 
his Model, and it is the look of this laſt, which determined that air of 
the head, ſo ſuitable and ſo expreſſive.) Would you not ſtop with 
pleaſure before the very picture? Would the forehead or the eye ex- 
cluſively, attach you moſt to this phyſionomy? Would it be the plea- 
ſantry of the mouth? Or rather, would you not expect from the noſe 
alone, a copious meaſure of ſenſe and reaſon, though that part is 
badly drawn, and degraded from the character of 'greatneſs and ſupe- 
r1ority which it ought to poſſeſs? 
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_ - FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


ADDITION TI. 


SPIEGEL and CLAUBERG. 


Durſt you apply the epithet judicous to him who ſhould aſcribe to 
theſe two perſonages the ſame intelle&ual or moral charatter? Laugh 
at me, if. that can afford you any amuſement, but it is nevertheleſs 
true, that in the annexed plate, the noſe alone may aſſiſt us in diſ- 
tinguiſhing the ſcholar by profeſſion, from. the man of the world. 


Preſent theſe two figures to a perſon who never heard of the names of 


Spregel or of Clauberg; and if he poſleſles the ſlighteſt portion of diſ- 
cernment, he will ſay, without a moment's heſitation, that if one of 
the two is a man of erudition, 1t muſt of neceſſity be No. 2. No one 
will refuſe him a happy turn for the ſciences, application, ſolidity, a 
facility in compoſition, the art of treating his ſubject in a maſterly and 
agreeable manner, whereas to No. 1. we muſt aſſign taſte, eloquence, 
prudence, knowledge of the world, falents for buſineſs, acuteneſs of 
underſtanding, formed rather for reliſhing the beautiful, than for div- 
ing into the depths of literature. If you were afterwards permitted to 
form a judgment, from the form of the noſe, of the profile preſented 
in the following vignette, you muſt perceive in it a reſtleſs aQtivity, 
ardor, and courage. But would you likewiſe expett from 1t the calm- 
neſs of refleQion, the ſage perſeverance which is requiſite to condu& 
an. enterpriſe to its concluſion, a diſpoſition gentle and pacific, ſenti- 
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ments of tenderneſs, and the talent of infinuation? I greatly doubt it, 
and, at moſt, you will be diſpoſed to let him paſs for a charaReer truſty 
and brave, for a head original and induſtrious. 


FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


ADDITION K. 


PAUL VERONES: 

Here is a phyſionomy quite Italian, which exhibits the produQive 
genius, the fertility, and the ardor of an Artiſt paſſionately devoted to 
his favourite Art, It is all eye, all ear, and all ſenſe. You diſcover 
in it the attentive Obſerver, who underſtands how to ſele& with diſ- 
cernment.; Each part of the face indicates it, and the noſe, in particu- 
lar, may ſerve as the diſtinCtive ſign of a prolific and mature genius, of 
delicacy of ſentiment and taſte. | 
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ADDITION L. 


DRYDEN. 


This head appears to me leſs produfive than the preceding, but it has 
ſo much the more ſolidity. If its fund be leſs rich; if its means of ſe- 
leftion be more ſlender, it has the ſuperiority in reſpe& of energy. The 
whole of the phyſionomy, and principally the noſe, announces rather 
a man of capacity and genius, than a ſoul impaſſioned and of exquiſite 
ſenſibility. Compared to the former, the charaQter before us is not 
ſo nice in his enjoyments, leſs ſevere in his ideas, but bolder in reſo- 
lution, and more perſeveringly intrepid in executing what he has re- 


ſolved, 


VorL. III. : 5 D 


FRAGMENT. FIFTH. 


ADDITION M. 


Erafmus is always repreſented with his head covered. Could 
he be under the apprehenſion, that his forehead was not ſuffici- 
ently open, ſufficiently noble, ſufficiently bold, to be diſplayed? 
Did he conceal it from modeſty? Or did he not poſſeſs the phyſiog- 
nomical taC&t ſufficiently, to be ſenſible that this part of the face is 
eſſential to the portrait? Finally, was it from habit he kept his head 
covered, or from reaſons of health, or perhaps, becauſe his friend 
Holbein, choſe rather to paint him in that. familiar attitude? To no 
one of theſe queſtions am I qualified to give an anſwer; but of this 
however I am clearly certain, that his phyſionomy is one of the moſt 
intereſting, the moſt expreſlive, and the moſt diſtinftive with which I 
am acquainted. It would make a figure equally reſpeQable in every 
Chapter of this Fragment, but I have given it, in preference, a place 
in this Chapter, becaule 1t ts the noſe which particularly characterizes 
it, 

'I am going to exhibit, and to examine fome of the beſt portraits of 
Eraſmus. Moſt of thoſe which we have of him are engraved after ori- 
ginals, or after copies, by Holbein*. However different they may be 
from one another, they all agree however in repreſenting a man inge- 
nious and prudent, ſprightly and natural, poſlefied of various know- 
| ledge, replete with talents and wit. The ſtudious man, who is never 
happy but in his cloſet, and who every where elſe ſeems to be out of 
his place; the writer who performs with his pen whatever he pleaſes; 
his lips look as if they were always ready to drop ſome ſatyrical re- 
mark: you ſee burſting from them the ſmile of an intelligent Obſerver, 


* The portrait of Eraſmus painted by Albert Durer, differs in truth from the immediately following profile, 
but poſſeſſes nevertheleſs the ſame fundamental character of genius and fſagacity.. 


who 
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who catches the ridiculous in a charater, though imperceptible to 
every other eye. | | 

In the vignette which follows, the tranſition from the noſe to the 
forehead has not been drawn with ſufhcient accuracy, nor the noſe it- 
ſelf with ſufficient delicacy; and yet this ſimple ſketch viſibly retraces 
all the qualities which we have juſt now indicated. | 
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Where Jhall we go to look for ingenuity, variety, circumſpeRion, 
delicacy, if we do not*diſcover theſe in this original phyſionomy? 


_ Where 1s it poſſible-to find a more perfett harmony among the con- 


ſtituent features? The Deſigner has-caught and conveyed them with 


wonderful ſkill. He ſmiled undoubtedly, while he traced thus cor- 
_reCtly the ſarcaſtic ſmile of his model. 1t is evident that he ſcrupu- 
 louſly applied himſelf to the preſervation of all theſe minute angles 


and turnings, all theſe almoſt imperceptible details, which are inex- 
preſlibly ſignificant in a face ſuch as this. He has not hazarded a fin- 
gle trait which encroaches diſagreeably,on the reſt, which. ſhocks us, or 
which appears overcharged. 

You diſcover in the look the calmneſs of an Obſerver intelligent, 
profound, eager in the purſuit of knowledge, and always reflettive. 
That eye half ſhut, the hollow above it, its ſhape, and the ſmallneſs of 
its globe—that circumcaſed noſe, if I may venture to uſe the expreſſion 
—Wwill ever be the eye and noſe of a man of fingular ability in con- 
certing plans, at leaſt of a man given to meditation, who thinks in- 
geniouſly and feels delicately. Such a form of noſe neceſlarily 1m- 
plies a humour diſtinguiſhed among ten thouſand for its ſprightlineſs. 

What truth in the mouth gently ſhut! Is it poſhble to overlook in 
this feature a mind capable of intenſe application and acute, the love 
of order, elegance -of dition, the vivacity of wit? This part is younger 
in the vignette, leſs formed, and leſs ſage, and the nole 1s there alſo leſs 
corre, leſs exatGt, and not ſo well finiſhed. Once more I muſt re- 
mark in the large Print, that broad chin, without any flatneſs, without 
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mDDTTIO0N 0. 
ERASMUS, after HoLBEIN. 


The portrait of Eraſmus painted by Holbein is well known; that ad- 
mirable produQion, replete with ſoul and life, which is depoſited in 
the public Library at Bale, and to which no graver can do juſtice. 
However ſuperior the Picture may be to the Print, it lets you ſee how- 
ever, in many reſpeRts, that, with. all his exertions, the painter has fal- 
len far ſhort of his model. But no matter; the. man of- genius alone 
is capable of feeling the great, of riſing to the height of his ſubjeR, of 
aſpiring after the felicity of making himſelf maſter of it—and when in 
every touch of his piece the Artiſt has given proof of his ability, of 
the juſtneſs of his eye, and of his wil, it is no longer his fault, if, after 
all, he 1s under the neceſlity of exclaiming, the taſk exceeded my ſtrength. 

In this copy, {till the noſe is the predominant feature, though the 
extremity of it is not drawn:with ſufficient delicacy, and the noftril is 
defeQive in point of corre&neſs and truth. I ſhould be tempted. to 
call it a ferret's noſe, and I would aſſociate with-it a charaQter refleQive 
on principle, and - circumſpe&t from delicacy, and to whom you 
would impute rather an excels. of difidence than of preſumption. 

I am afraid of meddling with the mouth. The delicacy of mind, 
by which it is animated, ſeems to exhale from the upper lip: a multi- 
tude of agreeable ideas have juſt concentrated there, like the colours 1 in 
a ray of light. 

The chin ought to be leſs rounded and more angular : its ſurface, 
too {mooth, rather injures the baſis of the face, were you even to adopt 
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for this portrait the middle age of life, in other words, that which is 
moſt ſuitable to chins of this form. | 

I add, in a Vignette, the profile of a man, ſage, honourable, ſpright- 
ly, judicious, profound, and pious. The noſe, to be bold, 1s a little 
too much on the curve—but what force and penetration in the look, 
and in all the reſt of the phyſionomy ! 
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In forming a judgment of theſe four ſketches of the form of the 
noſe, I will pronounce 1, to be above the common, replete. with can- 
dor and dignity. 

The character of greatneſs in 2, approaches the ſublime. 

3. Is inferior to 1, but not abſolutely deſtitute of merit. 

- 4- Unites great talents to much firmneſs and vivacity. 

In the profile of the following vignette the ingenuity and ſagacity of 
the noſe are in perfect harmony with the whole of the face; which, 
without- having any thing great, denotes the man of experience, whom 
bit! you may employ to advantage. Selet&t perſons, of this ſort, are proper 

| to be placed at the head of the municipal Government of a City or 
ſl! | | | Canton ; 
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Canton; you will never have occaſion to regret your choice. They 
love order, they are prudent, gentle, and conſcientious: they ſeek 
their own happineſs-in- the love and eſteem of their fellow creatures, 
and they poſſeſs every requiſite to inſpire theſe ſentiments. 


Vor. III. s F 
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ADDITION @. 


y, the ideal form of 'a noſe more than human, ſuch as 


ſuits the ſacred majeſty of the Virgin: who united the character of 


I 


15, near 


Here 


ity. 


10n, piety, patience, 


Only the lower part of the contour ought to be more ſhaded 
_ too ſmooth to be in harmony with the elegant curve of the eyebrow. 


lei 


all the virtues, purity, reco 


hope, humil 


it 1s 


Fault might likewiſe be found with the voluptuous tint which reſults 


from the exceſſive rounding of the mouth, and with the chin, the 


form of which 1s very ordinary. 
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"0 V&A 3: Of 


Of the Cyttks and Cnin. 


1. - The Cheeks. 


Tux cheeks, properly ſpeaking, are not parts of the face. We 
muſt conſider them as the ground of the other parts, or rather as the 


ground of the ſenſitive and vivified organs of the face. They are-the 


feeling of the phyſionomy. » 

Fleſhy cheeks indicate, in general, humidity of temperament, and 
ſenſual appetite; lean and ſhrivelled, they announce dryneſs of hu- 
mours, and privation of enjoyment. Chagrin hollows them—rude- 
neſs and brutality impreſs on them groſs ridgzs—wiſdom, experience, 
and ingenuity, interſect them with traces ſlight and gently undulated. 
The difference of the phyſical, moral, and intelle&ual charaQer of 
man, depends on the ſmoothing or ſwelling of the muſcles, - on their 
ſinking and contraction, on their appearance or imperceptibility, 
finally on their undulation, or rather on that of the ſmall wrinkles or 
clefts, which are determined by the ſpecific nature of the muſcles. 
Shew to an experienced, and happily organized Phyſionomiſt, the 
ſimple contour of the ſeftion which extends from the wing of the noſe 
to the chin; ſhew him this muſcle in a ſtate of reſt and in a ſtate of 
motion; ſhew it him eſpecially at the moment when 1t 1s agitated by 
* laughter or by tears, by a ſenſe of pleaſure or of pain, by pity or 1n- 
dignation—and this trait alone will ſupply a text for important -obſet- 
. vations. This trait, when it 1s marked by flight contours, gently 
ſhaded and interſeQed, becomes of infinite expreſhon: it conveys the 


fineſt 
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fineſt emotions of the ſoul; and this trait, carefully ſtudied, will be 
ſufficient to inſpire you with the moſt profound veneration, and the 
moſt tender affettion. Painters'almoſt always negle& it, and their 
portraits ſayour very diſadvantageouſly of this negle&, from an in- 
fipid and trivial air perceptible in them. 
| Certain hollows, more or leſs triangular, which may ſometimes be 
remarked in-the cheeks, are the infallible ſigns of envy or of jealouſy. 
A cheek naturally graceful, agitated by a gentle tranſport which 
raiſes it toward the eyes, 1s the pledge of a heart ſenfible, generous, 
incapable of the leaſt meanneſs. Truft not too far to a2 man who ne- 
ver ſmiles agreeably. A gracefulneſs in ſmiling may ſerve as a baro- 
meter to goodneſs of heart, and dignity of charatter. 


* * * 
2, The Chin. 


Long experience has demonſtrated to me, that an advancing chin 
always announces ſomething. politive; whereas the hgnification of a 
retreating chin 1s always negative. Frequently the charatter of ener- 
gy in the.individual, or of the want of energy, 1s manifeſted by the 
chin alone. : 

A deep. inciſion in the middle of the chin ſeems to indicate, be- 
yond contradiction, a man judicious, ſtaid, and reſolute, unleſs this 
trait is belied by other contradictory traits. We ſhall preſently ve- 
Tify this aſſertion by examples. 

A pointed chin' uſually paſſes for the ſign of cunning. I have, 
however, met with this form in perſons the moſt honourable: in 
them, cunning was only a more refined goodneſs. 

A double chin ſoft, and fleſhy, is, for the moſt part, the mark and 
the effe& of ſenſuality. Angular chins are ſcarcely ever ſeen but in 
perſons ſenſible, firm, and benevolent. Flat chins ſuppoſe coldneſs and 


dryneſs 
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dryneſs of temperament. The ſmall charaQterize timidity. The round, 
with a dimple, may be conſidered as the pledge of goodneſs. 

I eſtabliſh three general claſſes for the different forms of chin. 

In the firſt I rank chins which retreat. In the ſecond, thoſe which. 
in profile are in a perpendicular line with the under lip. In the 
third, ſuch as projet beyond the under hp, or in other words, point- 
ed chins. The retreating chin—which we may confidently call the 
feminine chin, as we find it in almoſt all perſons of that ſex—always 
excites in me a ſuſpicion of ſome weak ſide. Chins of the ſecond 
claſs inſpire me. with confidence. Thoſe of the third ſupport; in my 
judgment, the idea of a mind aGtive and acute, provided they do not 
preſent the form of a handle, for this exaggerated form uſually leads 
to puſillanimity and avarice. 


VorL. 1II. 
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CH AP... 


Of the MouTH and Lies. 


Trx mouth is the interpreter and the repreſentative of the mind, 
and of the heart. It combines, both in a ſtate of reſt, and in the in- 
finite variety of its motions, a world of characters. It is eloquent 
even 1n its ſilence. LS | 

This part of the body is ſo ſacred in my eyes, that I ſcarcely have 
the courage to attempt to treat of it. What an object of admiration! 
What a ſublime miracle, among ſo many miracles which compoſe 
my being! My mouth not only breathes the breath of life, and per- 
forms all the funQions in common to me with the brute; it ſerves, 
beſides, to form language, it ſpeaks—1t would ſpeak were it even ne- 
ver to open. TR 

Reader, expect nothing from me on the ſubject of the moſt ative 


and moſt expreſſive of all our organs. The taſk is far beyond my 


Powers. 

How different this part of the face from all thoſe- which we com- 
prehend under that name! At once more {imple and more compli- 
cated, it neither can be detached, nor hxed. Ah! if man knew and 
felt the dignity of his mouth, he would utter words divine, and his 
words would ſantlify his ations. Alas, why am I reduced to ftam- 
mer and tremble, when I would proclaim the wonders of this organ, 


which is the ſeat of wiſdom and folly, of ftrength and weakneſs, of 


virtue and vice, of ruſticity and delicacy ; the ſeat of love and ha- 
tred, of ſincerity and diſhimulation, of humility and pride, of truth 
and 


/ 
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and falſhood! Ah! if I were what I ought to be, my mouth ſhould 


open, O my God, to ling thy praiſes ! 

Economy of probation, myſtery incomprehenſible, when ſhalt thou 
be elucidated! Supreme Will of the Almighty, when wilt thou ma- 
nifeſt thyſelf! 1 adore here below, however unworthy, but I ſhall 
one day become worthy, as much as man can be; for He who made 
me has given me a mouth to praiſe him: 

Why do we not ſee what 1s in us? Why not enjoy ourſelves? The 
_ obſervations which I am qualified to make on the mouth of my bro- 
ther, muſt they not be followed with ſevere refte&tion on myſelf? 
Muſt they not convince me that my mouth likewiſe diſcovers my 
interior ? 

Humanity, how art thou FOOT How ecſtatic ſhall be my de- 
light in the life to. come, when my eyes ſhall contemplate, in the 
face of Jeſus Chriſt, the mouth of the Divinity; when I ſhall ' break 
out into this exclamation of triumph : I too have received a mouth 
like Him whom I adore, and I dare to pronounce the name of Him 
who has beſtowed it upon me ! Eternal Lite ! The very thought of 
thee is felicity. | 

I conjure you, ye Painters, and all other Artiſts, who undertake 


to repreſent the figure of man, I conjure you with repeated importu- 


nity to ſtudy the moſt precious of his organs, in all its ſhades, in all 
its proportions, and in all its harmony. 

Begin with defigning in plaſter ſome characteriſtic mouths, copy 
them, take them as models, and learn from them to obſerve the ori- 
ginals. Study for days together the ſame mouth, and in it you will 
have ſtudied many, however varied they may be. Nevertheleſs, 
ſhall I acknowledge it? for ſix years paſt, and with twenty Artiſts la- 
 bouring under my eye, whom I inſtruted, dire&ed, preached.to 
inceſſantly, not a ſingle one has acquired the ability, I do not ſay of 
feeling what might have been felt, but even of feeing, and catching, 

and 
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and repreſenting, that which was ns: After this, what ſucceſs 
is to be expected? | 

I have, however, ſanguine expeCtations from models in plaſter ; 
they are ſo eafily formed, and it would be fufficient to collect a ca- 
binet of them.—But who knows! perhaps obſervations too exaQ, too 
pokitive, on the human mouth, would lead us too far; the progreſs 
of our phyſionomical diſcoveries would become too rapid; the veil, 
torn aſunder all at once, would preſent a ſpectacle too afflicting; the 
ſhock would be too violent—and for that reaſon, perhaps, Provi- 
dence conceals from us what would be clearly diſcloſed to view. 

My foul is oppreſſed with the refleQtions refulting from this mourn- 
ful idea, You, who know how to eſtimate the dignity of man, you 
will, without ſolicitation, partake in my affliction—and you, hearts 
of leſs ſenſibility, but ever dear to mine, bear with complaints which 
you do not feel. 

* + 


- Diſtinguiſh carefully in every mouth, © 

a. The two lips, properly ſo called, that is to ſay, the upper and 
under, each ſeparately. 

b. The line reſulting from their jun&ion, when they are gently 
cloſed, and when they may be ſo without effort. 

c. The center of the upper lip. 

d. And that of the under lip; each of theſe points in particular. 

e. The bahs of the ſeparating line #. 


}- Finally, the corners which terminate this line, and by which it 
diſengages itſelf on each fide. 


* Examine the profile of the mouth in a dark apartment, which receives only a feeble light from above, and 
you will always perceive, more or leſs diſtin&tly, toward the extremity of the line of ſeparation, an inciſion, a 
ſmall angle, which throws a very charaQteriſtic ſhade on the under lip. It is this angle, and the traits adjacent, 
which I call the ba/is. Will Painters and Deſigners never be perſuaded to ſee, what forces itſelf on obſervation ? 
Let them give over, in good earneſt, preſenting us with ſubſtitutes, and let them be faithful in conveying Na- 
ture ſtroke for ſtroke. There is not a bage. one uſeleſs; not one but has its object, and its Ggnification, 


Without 
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Without attending to theſe diſtinQions, it is impoſlible to give an 
accurate drawing of the mouth, or to form a fair judgment of it. 


A perfe& relation may always be remarked between the lips and . 


the charater. Whether they be firm, or whether they be ſoft and 
flexible, the character 1s always of an analogous compoſition. 

Plump lips, clearly marked, and well proportioned, which preſent 
on both fides the line of ſeparation equally well undulated, and eaſy 
to be reproduced in drawing, ſuch lips are incompatible with mean- 
neſs: they are likewiſe repugnant to falſchood and malignity, and, at 
moſt, may ſometimes be ſuſpeCted of a ſlight ue to venus 


nels. 


A mouth firmly ſhut, the clefi of which runs in a ſtraight line, and. 


in which the margin of the lips does not appear, is the certain indica- 
tion of coolneſs, of a ſpirit of application, the friend of-order, exaQ- 
neſs, and neatneſs. Tf it riſes at the ſame time at both extremities, it 
_ ſuppoſes a fund of affeftation, pretenſion, and vanity; perhaps, like- 
wiſe, alight infuſion of ill-nature, the uſual concomitant of frivolity. 

Fleſhy lips have always a ſtruggle to maintain with ſenſuality and 
indolence. Thoſe which are as it were pared and ſtrongly marked, 
have a tendency to timidity and avarice. 

When they cloſe gently, and without effort, and when the defign of 
| them 1s correct, they indicate a charatter refleQive, firm, and judici- 

An upper lip which projets a little, is the diſtin&tive mark of good- 
neſs; not that I abſolutely refuſe this quality to an advancing under 
lip; but in this caſe, I rather expect a cold and fincere good-nature, 
than a ſentiment of lively tenderneſs. | 

An under lip hollow in the middle, is peculiar to perſons of a 


fprightly humour. Look attentively at a witty man, when the flaſh 
_ Vor. III. 5; H | of 
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of pleaſantry is ready to burſt forth, the centre of his P will never 
fail to ſink and preſent a ſmall cavity. 

A mouth firmly cloſed (provided, however, it is not affeted and 
brought to a point) announces courage; and when a proof of courage 
1s requiſite, even perſons accuſtomed to keep their mouth open, 
uſually ſhut it. An open mouth is plaintive, a cloſe mouth ſuffers 
patiently * 


* * * 


That part of the fleſh which covers the upper row of teeth, and 
which leads to the lip properly ſo called, has no name in Anatomy, as 
far as I know. It may be called curtain or pallium, (cloak.) Phyſio- 
nomiſts have hitherto wholly neglected it, but I have paid a very par- 
ticular attention to it in moſt of the heads which have paſled under 
my review. 

The more lengthened this ſe&ion is, the more contraRted is the lip, 
properly ſo called. If this laſt is broad and arched, the interval, which 
ſeparates it from the noſe, is ſhort and concave; a new proof of the 
conformity of the features of the face. The palkum, for the moſt part, 
is ſmooth and perpendicular: its cavity 1s very uncommon, as are 
likewiſe the charaRers which admit of it. 


* The mouth is the part which, of all the face, marks moſt particularly the emotions of the heart. When 
it complains, the extremities of the mouth fall; when it expreſſes fatisfaQtion, the corners of the mouth riſe ; 
averhon makes the mouth proje, and riſe in the middle, —Lz Bzxvus. 
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ADDITION A 


LR 


Mouth 1, promiſes a ſage reſerve, a turn for buſineſs and firmneſs. 
You diſcover in it the gravity of a politician, who meaſures his ſylla- 
bles, and who is not without pretenfion. 

2. Suggeſts the ſatyrical mirth of a Sterne, and his ſubtile way of 
thinking. I would aflign him the gift of ſpeech, and an energy — 
from violence. 

3. Manly courage, ſomewhat rough, if you will, but-firm and fin- 
cere. To this add, judgment without depth, and benevolence with- 
out partiality. 

4. Reſerve, the effe& of contempt; vivacity, lilenefs, the preten- 
fion of a man who is ſure of making his ſtrokes to be felt. The un- 
der lip appears not at all, and the upper is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. 
Not the ſlighteſt agreeable flexion. It is a bow violently bent and 
ready to let fly a mortal ſhaft, to ſtrike indiſcriminately the innocent 
or the guilty. A man muſt be a villain with ſuch a mouth. 

But let us not overlook an eſſential remark; namely, that old men 
who in youth mgh have had the lower jaw prominent, and who have 
loſt the upper teeth, may ſometimes acquire a mouth reſembling this. 
Nevertheleſs with a character naturally good, the mouth will with 
difficulty bend and ſhut itſelf, to ſuch a pitch: there will always re- 
main in it a tint of gentleneſs and good humour, which will ſerve to 
legitimate it in the eyes of the Connoiſſeur. 
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It is ſurely impoſſible for you to imagine, that theſe are the mouths 
_ of idiots. The refleQive and regulated air of 1. is founded on rea- 
fon. It 1s equally diſcreet mn its converſation and deciſions; I ſhould 
expett from it only words of truth, and oracles of wiſdom. 
L Do not condemn 2, for that thick projetting lip, though to ſay 
| truth, 1t may be the cauſe, or the effet of ſome weakneſs. That 
mouth 1s nevertheleſs ſenſible, it underſtands its own intereſt, it is ſuſ- 
ceptible of attention, and its decifions will have ſufficient weight to be_ 
ultimately adopted. | | 
3. Is. pacihc, affectionate, perſuaſtve, ealily affeCted, and of a good- 
neſs truly infantine : notwithſtanding this, it 4s not deficient in a cer- 
tain degree of firmneſs, and you may depend on its exaCtneſs. 
4. Has fewer inflexions, is leſs delicate than the preceding, more 
ſenſual in its enjoyments; but has nothing ignoble, and admits equally 
of a charaGter, calm, peaceable, and ſolid. 
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ADDITION C. 


Mouth 1, will never ſpeak evil of any one, malice is baniſhed from 
its lips: it refle&s before it promiſes, but 1s only the more punctual 
in fulfilling its ſhighteſt engagement. | 

2, Examines and inveſtigates maturely. It turns to account every 


neſs or ſeverity: its affeftionate- charaQter breathes only tenderneſs. 
With more judgment than the preceding, it poſleſſes no leſs candor. 
The under lip 1s not ſo delicate as the line of ſeparation promiled. 

In 3, the upper lip is too much ſhaded, drawn awry, and otherwiſe 
exaggerated; but even by modifying this feature, it will be impoſlible 
for you to efface the expreſlion of voluptuouſnels, ſillineſs, and pride. 


VoL., Il. " 
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1. Has conſiderable relation to No. 1. of the preceding page. I 
think they muſt both be drawn after the ſame original, but in a differ- 
ent ſpirit. The cloud which ſurrounds the under lip is to me an enig- 
ma. In other reſpeQs, I perceive in this mouth more calmneſs, dig- 
nity, and good nature, than there is in the other copy. 

2. Languiſhes with a paſhon not yet extinguiſhed by defpair, and 
which 1t 1s determined to purſue, without much delicacy as to the juſ- 
tice of the means. The hps are too incorre&t to admit of a poſitive 
fignification. The meaning of them can at moſt be gueſſed at: the 
under one 1s extremely grols. 


In 3. I diſcover the gaiety and malignity ofan indelicate voluptuary, 
who loves indulgence, and ſacrifices every thing to pleaſure. 


The profile which terminates the page, preſents a charaQter ſincere, 
honeſt, and generous, but without urbanity. 
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ADDITION E. 


Though mouth 1, be incorreRly drawn, and though I would allow 


it a charaQter naturally good, I foreſee at the lame time, —_ it will 
mingle ſomething ſarcaſtic with its wit. | | 

2. Is ſuperior to the preceding, both as to heart and mind. 

3: If g is lefs brilliant, it is indemnihed by ſound reaſon and ſoli- 
Aity of refleQion. | 

4. Probity incorruptible, diſcretion proof againſt every trial, con- 
ſummate wiſdom. It is to be regretted, that to ſo many eſtimable 
qualities there ſhould be united a fund of obſtinacy, which hardly 
leaves room for ſenſibility. 

It 1s eafily ſeen that mouth 5, 1s abſorbed in profound attention, 
that 1t is purſuing light and knowledge. 

6. Dignity bordering on haughtineſs, contempt of every thing mean. 

7. Rough good ſenſe, but inclined to indolence, which ——_—_— 
every thing, and conſequently wants delicacy. 

8. Heroic courage founded in mature reaſon, and which having 
once coolly formed its reſolution, afterwards admits not the ſmalleſt 
change. | 

g. Has good-nature, taſte, ſagacity : he is in haſte to enjoy. 

With a mind more refined, and an imagination more exalted, 10 1s 
abandoned to voluptuouſneſs. | 
The ſprightlineſs of 11, is poiſoned by malignity, and, upon OCCa- 
fion, he would have no (cruple to gratify it by the moſt indirect me- 
thods. | 

Finally, 12 a&s only from reaſon : he views every object in all di- 
'reions, and never decides but upon entire convittion. 
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FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


ADDITION F. 


| Were you aſked, to which of theſe nine mouths you would adjudge 
the prize, you would not be-greatly embarraſſed, I imagine, in forming 
your deciſion. Your choice, moſt undoubtedly, would not fall on 
6; on the contrary, you would exclude it without heſitation. You _ 
would, in like manner, paſs by 4 and 5, and all the lower row: but in 
the upper, you would ſtop at No. 2; you would diſcover in it gen- 
tleneſs, delicacy, circumſpe@ion, goodneſs, and modeſty: ſuch a 
mouth is formed for loving, and for being beloved; the only fault 
which the Phyſtonomiſt will find with it is, that the under lip is thicker 
than the upper, a diſparity which never takes place in lips ſo delicate. 
I have no occaſion to dwell on the charaQters of rudeneſs, ſtupidity, - 
inattention, weakneſs, or ſenſuality, which disfigure, more or leſs, the 
other mouths of this Plate. No. 7, is the one which ſtill has the 
greateſt afhnity to genius; the one which, with # fund of goodneſs, 
will make itſelf diſtinguiſhed by original and pleaſant ideas. 8. Is 
merely a groſs caricature, but I will refuſe it neither good ſenſe nor Y 
fſprightlineſs. 9g. Is ſtill more contrafted, though perhaps more alert 
in his narrow ſphere. 1. In all reſpe&s is repugnant to nature and 
truth. The upper lip 3, promiſes qualities which are belied by the 
under. 4. Belongs to the ſame degenerate race. 5. Is of an order 
ſtill inferior; and 6 in its turn, is below 5. In general, a very advan- 
cing under lip, exceſlively fleſhy, and of a diſguſting form, is never the 
ſign of reaſon and probity ; never does it admit of that delicacy which 
is the touchſtone of a clear and ſolid judgment. But, on the other 
hand, forget not ſcrupulouſly to make allowance for what age, acci- 
dent, or the negligence of the Deſigner, may have added to the de- 

formity of this feature, ſo expreſſive, and ſo eaſily deranged. 
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OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 405 


ADDITION G. 


We may admit three principal claſſes for the different forms of the 
mouth. . In the firſt, I rank mouths whoſe upper lip projeas beyond 
the under: a conformation which is the diſtinQive lign of goodneſs. 
I comprehend, in the ſecond ſpecies, the mouths whoſle lips equally 
project, ſo as that a rule applied to both extremities, ſhall be in a per- 
pendicular dire&ion: this is the claſs of the honeſt and fincere. 1 efta- 
bliſh a third, for mouths whoſe under lip projets beyond the upper; 
but the prominency of the under lip varies ſo prodigiouſly, its con- 
tours are ſo diverſified, and ſo difficult to fix in drawing, that a general 
qualification might eaſily lead to error or abuſe. Meanwhile I have 
no apprehenſion of offending any one, by referring this configuration 
of mouth to temperate charaQters, who preſent a mixture of phlegm 
and vivacity. Were it neceſſary to mark the three claſſes by generic 


names, 1 would call the firſt, the ſentimental; the ſecond, the truſty ; b.. 


the third, the writable. 
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406 FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


ADDI11TON 

You ſee at once that this 1s not an ordinary man. That eye ſays 
whatever he wills, and wills whatever he ſays. A look ſo lively, fo 
paſſionate, and ſo piercing; retains and appropriates to itſelf every ex- 
ternal obje& which it ſeizes, but has no internal produQtive reſources. 
The noſe is middling ; it will neither be diſtinguiſhed nor confounded, 
and if it muſt be reduced to the ordinary ſpecies, it at leaſt has nothing 
abjet. The mouth indicates good ſenſe, taſte, eloquence, and volup- 


tuous propenlities. The aſcending angle of the lip is not natural, and, 
for that reaſon, diſguſting. cs 
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OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 407 
ADDITION LI. 


An energetic ſenſuality, the habit of groſs enjoyment, a frankneſs un- 
ſupported by intelligence, the higheſt poſſible degree of the ſanguine 
temperament, tin&tured with phlegm—theſe conſtitute the charafter 
of that half-open mouth. The look is not deſtitute of ingenuity, nei- 
ther does the noſe want expreſſion ; but the diſtinitive part of this face 
will nevertheleſs always be the mouth. If I exhort my readers ever to 
begin by remarking, and determining with the moſt ſcrupulous exa&- 
neſs the predominant feature of every phyhionomy, I, at the ſame time, 
entreat, that they would not attach themſelves to it excluſively. We 
muſt embrace nature in all its extent ; and it would be fooliſh to think 
of reaping in fields which ſhe has left fallow. 


408 FRAGMENT FIFTH. 
ADDITION K. 


| A great perſonage ought never to be drawn in miniature; but 
when even in- miniature he ſtill preſerves the character of his great- 
neſs, when you ſtill diſcover in it the ineffaceable traits of his primi- 
tive energy, it affords one reaſon more for bending with reſpect to 
the original. No one but a man mature, ſolid, reſolute, fure of 
his plan and of his 'aim, could have furniſhed the idea of the profile 
placed at the bottom of this page. Though a copy ſo reduced muſt 
have loſt greatly, you find however even here a truth of expreſ- 
ſion, from which you can forebode nothing but good. Such a look, 
ſupported by a forehead ſo judicious, ſtrikes decifive blows. What 
ſagacity in the form of the noſe ! What accuracy, certainty, firmneſs, 
and perſeverance, muſt a man poſſeſs with ſuch a mouth ! What in- 


trepidity with ſuch a chin! All this infallibly ſuppoſes a ſoul valiant 
and elevated. 


OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 409 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Tera: 


Nothing can be more poſitive, more ſtriking, nor better ſupported 
by. proof, than the charaQteriſtic ſignification of the teeth, conſidered 
not only according to their form, but likewiſe, as to the manner in 
which they offer themſelves to our view. I have made ſome obſer- 
vations on the ſubject, the reſult of which I ſhall communicate to my 
Readers. 

Teeth ſmall and ſhort, which the ancient Phyſionomiſts conſidered 
as the ſign of a feeble conſtitution, are, in my opinion, in grown per- 
ſons, the attribute of an extraordinary ſtrength of body. I have like- 


wiſe met with them in perſons of great penetration, but, in both caſes, 


they were neither very beautiful nor very white. 
Long teeth are a certain indication of weakneſs and timidity. 
| White teeth, clean and well arranged, which, at the moment when 
the mouth opens, appear to advance without projeQting, and which 
_ do not continually diſplay themſelves, decidedly announce, in the 
grown man, a mind gentle and poliſhed, a heart good and honeſt. 
Not that it is impoſſible to have a very eſtimable charater with 


teeth injured, ugly, or uneven; but this phyſical derangement pro- 


ceeds, for the moſt part, from {icknels or from ſome mixture of moral 
imperfeCtion. 

The perſon who does not take care of his teeth, who does not en- 
deavour, at leaſt, to preſerve them in good condition, betrays, by that 
very negligence, were there no other ſymptoms, ignoble ſentiments. 

The form of the teeth, their poſition, and the cleanneſs, as far as 


this laſt depends upon us, indicate, more than we are aware of, our 


taſtes and our propenſities. 
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410 FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


When, on the firſt opening of the lips, the gums of the upper row 
fully appear, I uſually expe& much coldneſs and phlegm. 

The teeth alone might furniſh the ſubject of a large volume, and 
yet Painters neglect them, or rather entirely omit them, in their hiſto- 
rical pictures. Try to fix your attention on this part; ſtudy it in the 
1diot, in the hypocrite, in the villain, and you will ſee how ſtrongly 
expreſſive it is, whether ſeparately conſidered, or in relation to the 
lips; you will be ſenfible that, intimately conneQted with phyſiogno- 
my, it is not one of its leaſt conſiderable branches. Here I ſtop, from 
fear of being :empted to reveal ſecrets, which might either give offence 


or be abuſed +. 


* Dentes robuſtos & ſpiſſos habere, eft fignum longe vite. Hoc confirmat Ariſtoteles. Valeſius reddit cauſam 
Ariſtotelis probabilzorem, & dicit crebros dentes mdicare longam vitam duobus modis, & ut cauſam, & ut /ignum : cau- 
fam, quia multt & firm: dentes factunt bonam maſticationem : maſlicatio bona meliorem concoftionem, Wc. ut /ignum, quia 
multi & robuſt ac firmi dentes, ſunt /ignum robuſte facultatis conformatricis in prima generatione, & conſequenter vegeti 
caloris nativi, & longe vite.” | 

Strong and thick-ſet teeth are a ſign of long life. Ar:i/totle proves this. Yalefius adds weight to Ariftotle's rea- 
foning, when he ſays, that cloſe-ſet teeth indicate long life, in two ways, both as a cauſe, and as a ſign: as a 
cauſe, for cloſe and firm teeth produce good maſtication ; good maſtication is favourable to concoCtion, &c. as a 
ſign, becauſe many, ſtrong, and firm teeth, are an indication of a robuſt generative faculty, and conſequently of 
powerful native heat, and of long life. 
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OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 411 


CHae. IX. Of the EAR. 


I frankly acknowledge that this ſubje& is yet rather new to me, and 
that I pretend not to pronounce with full aſſurance concerning it. In 
the mean time I am fully convinced, that the ear, as well as, perhaps 
more than, the other parts of the human body, has its determinate 
fignification, that it admits not of the leaſt diſguiſe, that it has its ſuit- 
ableneſs to, and a particular analogy with, the individual to whom it 
belongs. All phyſiognomical ſtudy ought to be founded on exatt 
drawings, on compariſons and approximations frequently repeated. 
With regard to the ear, I would adviſe you to pay attention, 1. to the 
totality of its form and fize; 2. to its interior and exterior contours, 
to its cavities, and to the hollow of it; g. to its poſition : You muſt 
obſerve whether it adhere cloſe to the head, or be detached from it. 
Examine this part in a brave man, and in a coward; in a Philoſopher, 
and a changeling-born, and you will ſoon perceive diſtinttive differ- 
ences, referable to each charatter. In the vignette below, I do not 
perceive one ſingle form which I could ſuſpe& of ſtupidity ; I even 
believe them all to be above mediocrity, and that which is in the cen- 
tre, moſt probably, ſuppoſes a ſage and luminous mind. 
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412 FRAGMENT FIFTH. 


ADDITION A. 
Ning EaRs. 


hravige made ſo little progreſs in the ſtudy of the ear, 1t will be Aif- 
ficult forme to give a poſitive and ſatisfying commentary on the Ad- 
ditions made to this Chapter. The compariſon of extremes will, in 
time, furniſh me with induQions more- certain ; I believe, however, 1 
run no riſk in affirming, that among the deſigns of the annexed plate, 
you cannot find a ſingle one which charaQterizes imbecility. 

Ear 1. appears to me the moſt delicate, the feebleſt. 

_ 2. Is more ingenious, more attentive, and more reflecting. 

3. Is ſuperior to 1, with reſpe& to aftivity and energy. I think 1 
perceive 1n 1t a productive genius, rich in talents, and, —_ 
endowed with that of eloquence. 

I adopt nearly the ſame definition for No. 4, but with ſome modih- 
cations, the reaſon of which I look for in the upper part. On the 
other hand, the ſerpentine contour which bounds the hollow, may 
probably be the fign of good nature. 

5. Is much weaker, and more contrafted, than, 2, 3, 4+ 

6. Is ſhill ſmoother, and leſs undulated. I except however the point 
which is under the hollow, and which, in ſpite of mediocrity of facul- 
ties, ſeems to indicate a particular talent, I know not what. 

According to my text, ear 7, announces a man modeſt, humble, and 
gentle ; perhaps timid and apprehenſive. 

8. And ftill leſs 9, cannot poſſibly belong to ordinary minds. 

It would be intereſting to bring together a hundred different, and 
well known, heads, and to abſtract from them the proper and ſpecific 
charaCter of their ears. In thoſe under review the tip is diſengaged ; 


which may always be conſidered as a good omen of the intellectual 
faculties. 
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OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 413 
ADDITION B. 


TWELVE EARS. 


Each of theſe forms varies in its length, and cavities, in its exterior 
contours, and the hollow in the middle. Each is adapted to only ſach 
and ſuch a head, each bears the impreſs of an individual charaQer.. 

_ Ear 1. is likewiſe the firſt in rank for gentleneſs, ſimplicity, mo- 
deſty, and candor. 

2. Is more undvllated, more ſuſceptible of cultivation. 


3- Is fhll more delicate, more ſprightly, and more attentive than 
the preceding two. | 


I confidently maintain that 4, cannot be the ear of an ordinary man, 
but 1s, perhaps, a little more harſh than 3. 
5. Is probably the moſt original, and moſt lively of the twelve, 


6. . More phlegmatic than 3, 4, 5; with leſs ſenſibility than this 
laſt, but of much greater capacity than 1. 


7. Replete with wit and ingenuity. 

8. The rounding of the upper contour is very ["R I I know not 
what to make of it: only I doubt whether this ear has the merit of the 
_ preceding. 

I ſuſpect 9, of a little timidity ; in other reſpects I aſcribe to it jul- 
tice and aQtivity. | 

10. Appears to me inſignificant, inconfiderate, volatile, and infipid: 
its facility is mere ſhuffling. 

11. CircumſpeQtion deſtitute of every ſpecies of Courage. 

12. Scarcely admits of violent paſhon: I diſcover in it modeſty and 
gentleneſs, founded on dignity of ſentiment. 


414 1. FRAGMENT 'FIF T-H, 
TO ADDITION C. 
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1. Seems made for a man capable of acquiring and tranſmitting 
knowledge ; ; for a pedagogue, who mechanically colletts a great num- 
Lens of ſcientific articles. 

. Cannot be referred to any but a head cuoltively weak. This 
Mrs broad and ſmooth ; this want of rounding in the contours, may 
in truth ſubſiſt with ſuperior faculties, and particularly be frequently 
found in muſical ears; but when the whole is ſo flat, fo coarſe, ſo 
tenſe, it certainly excludes genius. 

3. Has too much preciſion to aſcribe it to a blockhead, but, on the 
other hand, it 1s too round, and too maſly, to furniſh the indication of 
an extraordinary man. 
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Cray. X. of the NxCckK and NAPE. 


This ſpace between the head and the breaſt, and which conſe-- 
quently is allied to both, is ſignificant; like every thing relating to man. 
Figure to yourſelf, on one hand, a long ſcraggy neck, and on the other, 
a neck thick and contracted, and judge whether each of theſe forms 
does. not require a different head. How much 1s expreſſed by the 
flexibility or fliffneſs of the neck ! There are ſome which appear con- 
ftrutted on purpoſe to let the head drop; others, to raiſe it ; ſome to 
bend it forward, and others to throw it in the oppoſite direQion; and 
let me ſay, as I proceed, theſe diſtintions may be applied to- the di- 
verſity of our faculties : the human mind riſes or crawls; it advances 
or retreats. We are acquainted with certain kinds of tumours, which 
are the infallible ſign of imbecility and ſtupidity : whereas a well-pro- 
portioned neck 1s an irreſiſtible recommendation of ſolidity of cha- 
rater. Finally, variety of neck extends to the whole animal king- 
dom, and, in moſt quadrupeds, it indicates their ſtate of vigor or weak- 
neſs. It is impoſlible for me to analyze. this truth by going into details. 
I reſerve the moſt eſſential of theſe for the Additions which terminate 
this Fragment ; and I muſt entreat the Reader to keep in mind, that I 
am under the neceſlity of confining myſelf to the collection of mate- 
rials, without pretending to rear the fabric, 1 add only one word 
more. lt is this, That an obſervation made on the turn of the neck 
was the firſt germ of my favourite ſtudy, as I have mentioned in Frag- 
ment I. of Vol, I. page 10. Had this part, at that time, appeared to 
me leſs ftriking, and leſs ſignificant, it is extremely probable I ſhould 
never have written a ſingle line on the ſcience of Phyltognomy. 
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CHAP. . Xi 


Or TanE HaiR anD BEARD. 


The hair, if it is not to be admitted to rank with the members of 
the human body, is at leaſt a part adherent to it. Having already, 

- more than once, pronounced phyſiognomical deciſions relating to this 
object, I ſhall here colle& ſome obſervations, partly ancient, partly 
new; general and particular; ſome of which are my own, and others 
only borrowed. 

The hair preſents multiplied indications of the human temperament; 
of man's energy, of his manner of feeling, and, conſequently alſo, of 
his mental faculties. It admits not of the leaſt diſimulation; it cor- 
reſponds to our phyſical conſtitution, as plants and fruits correſpond 
to the ſoil which produces them. 

You muſt take care to diſtinguiſh, 

a. The length of the hair: 

b. Its quantity, and mode of arrangement: 

c. Its quality, that is, whether buſhy, ſmooth, or frizzled: 

d. Its colour. 

Long hair is always the indication of weakneſs, and the mark of a 
feminine charaQter; and it is probably 1 in this ſenſe that St. Paul lays, 
1. Cor. xi. 14, If a man have long hair, it 1s a ſhame unto him. Is it at 

| the ſame time lank? then it is never aſſociated with a manly ſpirit. I 
call that vulgar hatr which 1s ſhort, lank, and ill afforted; ſuch too as 
falls in ſmall, pointed, and ungraceful locks, eſpecially when coarſe, 

and 
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and of a deep brown. I call that a noble head of hair which is of a 
golden yellow; or flaxen verging on brown, with a ſoft gloſs, and 
which curls eaſily and agreeably. Lank black hair naturally unfrizzled, 
thick and ftrong, denotes poverty of intelleEt, but afliduity and the 
' love of order, Hair black and thin, planted on a head half bald, 
| Whoſe forehead is elevated and well arched, has often furniſhed me 
with the proof of a judgment ſound and clear, but which excluded in- 
vention and the fallies of wit : on the contrary, that ſame ſpecies of 

hair, when entirely lank and ſleek, implies a decided weakneſs of in- 
| telleQual faculties. In hot climates, the hair is of the deepeſt black; 
it is leſs dark, or brown, in temperate regions; and, .in cold countries, it 
varies between the yellow, the red, and the brown. Old age reduces 
theſe different colours to gray, and it has been remarked, that the hair 


of artificers in copper, acquires a greeniſh caſt. Fair hair generally 


announces a delicate temperament, ſanguino-phlegmatic. Red hair 
charaRerizes, it has been ſaid, a man fingularly good, or ſingularly 
wicked. A ftriking contraſt between the colour of the hair and the 
colour of the eyebrows inſpires me with diſtruſt. 

"The diverſity of fur and hair in animals, ſufficiently demonſtrates 
how expreſſive that of the human hair muſt be. Compare the wool 
of the ſheep with the ſhag of the wolf, the fur of the hare with that 
of the hyena; compare the feathers of all the different ſpecies of birds, 
and you will find it impoſlible to reſiſt the conviction, that theſe ex- 
creſcences are charaCteriſtic, that they may aſliſt in- ſettling the dif- 
ference between the capacities, and the inclinations, of each animal. 
Theſe refle&tions will lead to the intereſting Scripture idea, * That 
« this is the will and the wiſdom of the Almighty, who has formed 
* the ſmalleſt hair of the head; that they are all numbered of him, 


* and that not one of them can fall to the ground without his per-_ 
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OF THe Hannys. 


There is quite as much diverſity, and diſſimilitude, in the forms of 
hands, as in phyſionomies. This truth is founded on experience, and 
has no need of proof. 

Two faces of a perfe&t reſemblance no where exiſt; and, in like 
manner, you never find on two different perſons, two hands which per- 
fetly reſemble each other. The greater relation there is between 
faces, the greater likewiſe is that of hands. 

There 1s no leſs diverſity in the parts of the body than i in the charac- 
ters; and it 1s the ſame principle which occaſions this difference in 
the one as in the other. 

From poſitive obſervations, this diverſity of character clearly re-ap- 
pears in the form of the hands: it 1s impoſlible to doubt it, without 
being blindly determined to reſiſt the force of evidence. 

The form of the hand is infinitely varied, according to the rela- 
tions, the analogies, and the changes of which it is ſuſceptible. Its 
ſize, its bones, its nerves, its muſcles, its carnation, its colour, its con- 
tours, its poſition, its mobility, its tenſion, its reſt, its proportion, its 
* length, its roundneſs; all theſe preſent diſtinctions ſenſible and eaſily 
caught. 

Every hand 1 in-its natural ſtate, that is, with the exception of extra- 
ordinary accidents, is in perfe& analogy with the body of which it 
conſtitutes a part. "The bones, the nerves, the muſcles, the blood and 
the ſkin of the hand, are only the continuation of the bones, the nerves, 
the muſcles, the blood and ſkin of the reſt of the body. The ſame 
blood circulates in the heart, in the head, and: in the hand. | 

Theſe are ſome of the truths which a child may comprehend, and 


on which there is no occaſion to inſiſt, but which I am nevertheleſs 
under 
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_ under the neceſlity of diſcuſling, becauſe they elucidate the whole phy- 


ſiognomical myſtery of the hand; a myſtery treated either with an air 
of aſtoniſhment, or of ridicule. | 

'Such a hand is adapted only to ſuch a body, and to no other. It 
were eaſy to demonſtrate this. Sele& any one hand as a model, com- 
pare with it a thouſand other hands, and in all that number you will 
not find a ſingle one that can be ſubſtituted in room of the firſt. 

© Tfhallt be told, however, that Painters and Sculptors evitipele ho- 
mogeneous forms, to which they adapt parts detached from different ' 
quarters, whether in the 1deal world, or the real. ; 

To this I anſwer, 'That the objeCtion proves directly the contrary of 
what it ought to prove. Firſt, a great abatement muſt be made re- 
ſpeCting this pretended homogeneity. Who is to be the Judge but 
the Phyſionomiſt? Who but he who knows how to feel, to eſtimate, to 

analyze, and to recompoſe the harmony of the different parts of the 


| body? Well, this ſame- Phyſionomiſt will tell you, that he has fre- 


quently ſought in vain, in the produttions of att, for the homogeneity 
ſo much boaſted of, and that moſt of theſe produQions have ſhocked 
him, by the heterogeneous aſſociations which they preſented, There 
are, I admit, imitations to which it is impoſlible to refuſe the merit of 
homogeneity ; but theſe are not patched work, ſportings of the Ar- 


 tiſt's imagination; they are tolerable copies formed after the original; 
_ or, if any thing miſcellaneous entered into the compoſition, chance 
determined that the patched pieces ſhould preſerve more or-leſs ana- 


logy; the Artiſt had the ſkill to diſpoſe, to adjuſt, to diſguiſe them 
with tolerable addreſs, ſo as to make them. appear homogeneous to a 
certain degree. 

If in the works.of N ature it were ooſlible to add to the trunk of an 
arm or of a hand, a finger or a hand which did not belong to them, 


this patching certainly could _—_ no one's obſervation, and the rea- 
fon 
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ſon of it is evident. 1s it poſſible that Art, which is, which ought to 
be, which can be, nothing but an imitation-of Nature, ſhould acquire 


ſuperiority over its prototype, when it is reduced to the neceſſity of 


cutting, mangling, mutilating, piercing every thing it produces? In 
vain does it colour and plaiſter its copies; in vain has it recourſe to 
every illuſion ; the trade is ſtill carried on with a borrowed ſtock, but 
Nature draws every ſupply from her own fund, and, the effe&ts which 
ſhe produces are all immediately from herſelf. She models in the 
great, and' Art creeps after her in detail. Nature embraces the whole, 
and Art is confined to the ſurface, or rather to ſmall portions of the 


ſurface. If, then, there be any thing charatteriſtic in our exterior, if 
men differ from each other both as to form and charaQter, it. decidedly - 


follows, that the hand contributes its ſhare towards unfolding the cha- 
rater of the individual, and is, as well as every other member of the 
body, an obje& of Phyſiognomy; an object ſo much more ſignificant 


and more ſtriking, that the hand 1s incapable of Ts and that 


its mobility 1 is betraying it every inſtant. 


I ſay it is incapable of diflimulation; for the moſt refined ate, 
the moſt practiſed cheat is able to» alter nether the form, nor the 
contours, nor the proportions, nor the muſclesof tiishand, or ſo much 


as of a ſeftion of his hand: it is impoſſible for him- to diſguiſe-it to. 


the eyes of the Obſerver, but by concealing it altogether. 


The mobility of the hand 1s no leſs expreſſive. It is of all / the 


parts of our body, the moſt aQive, and the richeſt in articulations. 
More than twenty joints and ſockets contribute to the multiplicity of 
its motions, and maintain them. An aQtivity like this muſt neceſſa- 
rily furniſh phyſiognomical charafters; it muſt explain the character 
of the body with which the hand is ſo cloſely conneRed, explain the 
character of the temperament, and conſequently alſo that of the mind 
and heart. 
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Whether in a ſtate of motion or of reſt, the expreſſion of the hand 
cannot be miſunderſtood. Its calmeſt-poſition indicates our natural 
diſpoſitions ; its flexions, our aQions and paſſhons. In all its motions, 
it follows the impulſe which is communicated -to it by the reft of the 
body. It atteſts, therefore, likewiſe the dignity, and the ſuperiority of 
man: \it is, in its turn, the interpreter and the inſtrument of our fa- 
culties*. | 


What ! with the hands? With the hand we demand, we promiſe, we call, diſmiſs, threaten, entreat, ſuppli- 
cate, deny, refuſe, interrogate, admire, reckon, confeſs, repent, expreſs fear, expreſs ſhame, expreſs doubt, we in- 
ſtrat, command, incite, encourage, ſwear, teſtify, accuſe, condemn, acquit, inſult, deſpiſe, defy, diſdain, flatter, 

applaud, bleſs, abaſe, ridicule, reconcile, recommend, exalt, regale, gladden, complain, aMli&t, diſcomfort, diſcou- 
rage, aſtoniſh, exclajm, indicate filence : and what not? ESC ns CNIG Wy pare ruth 
the tongue. (Montaigne, Book II. Chap. 12.) 
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ADDITION A. 


HanDs. 


| Of all theſe hands, there is not one that I would rejeQ, or even. 
confound in the ordinary claſs. I would refer them all to charafters 
noble and elevated, and I will fay farther, that they have been deſigned 


by an Artiſt who has a ſenſe of the beautiful. He has taken care: to 
avoid thoſe exaggerated ſhortenings, which are always the ſign of a 
ſtupidity bordering on brutality, whereas fingers long and ſlender are 
ſcarcely ever aſlociated with a rude and vulgar mind. I think I per- 
_ ceive the greateſt dignity and delicacy in 2: its the geſture of conſo- 
| lation, and of pathetic exhortation. 4 and 11, are ſoft and effemi- 
nate. I ſhall call x7 and 18, Artiſt Hands by way of eminence. The 


energy of 16 renders it capable of the greateſt enterprizes. It would 


require reſolution to reſiſt the perſuaſive eloquence, the importunate 
intreaties of 12. I ſhould expect from 19, a manly courage, and the 


calmneſs of reaſon, though the attitude ſavours ſomewhat of the con- 


 ftraint of: Art. The ſame ſtiffneſs re-appears in 20, which expreſles 

not all that it would with to expreſs. 1. Suggeſts the idea of a mother 

affeQionately communicating her commands to a beloved daughter. 
9, 5, 6, 7,8, 10, 13, 15, are drawn without any determinate ob- 
jet. It is difficult to guels -at the ideas of the Deligner, who has dil- 
covered more attention to beauty of form, than to truth of expreſſion. 
| This is the great fault of moſt Academies : rarely do they preſent natu- 
ral attitudes: they deviate from thoſe ſimple and free movements, 
which are the effe& of our own will, and-in which there is always diſ- 
. coverable a marked intention, a determining cauſe. 
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No one of theſe hands is vulgar or ignoble; 1 would not even ſuſ- 
.pe& them of malignity. They may have that ſource of corruption 
which is inſeparable from human nature; they may be capable of taking 
a ſwing to evil as well as to good; I am not diſpoſed to deny it; but 
I never can believe them formed for ſervile labour, and ftill lefs for 
aQtions violent or ferocious. 1. Has the appearance of aſpiring chiefly 
after phyſical enjoyment. 2. Will excel in every thing that requires 
' addreſs, delicacy, and taſte; | it will ſucceed in inſtrumental muſic, and 
in female employments. g. Denotes a thinker fed with great ideas, 
and deficient neither in taſte nor dexterity. The geſture of 4, is full 
of goodneſs, grace, and dignity: it invites to confidence and friend- 
ſhip. 5. Leads me to fuſpeCt a diſpoſition of extreme ſenſibility, nay 
even voluptuous. 6. Preſſes and perſuades with gentleneſs, but, at the 
ſame time, with efficacy. 7. Will not carry us along fo eafily as the 
preceding, and will not produce ſuch.intimate conviction as 4. Fi- 
nally, I find in 8, the elevation, the dignity, the wiſdom, and the ex- 
perience which charaQterized the Apoſtles. 
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CHAP. XIII and XIV. 
Of the BREAST, BELLY, Tricus, Lrcs, and FEET, 


Each of theſe parts might be diſcuſſed in detail, and furniſhes us 
with a phyſiognomical theſis; but I muſt cut ſhort, and confine ati 


to generals. 
It is univerſally known that broad ſhoulders, whtielt fall inſenſibly, 
and do not riſe again in a point, are a ſign of health and vigor; dif- 


torted ſhoulders uſually have an influence likewiſe on the delicacy of 


the complexion; but it may be affirmed, that they are favourable to 
ingenuity and aQtivity of mind, the love of exaftneſs and order. A 
breaſt broad and ſquare, neither too convex, nor too concave, ſuppoſes 


always well-conſtituted ſhoulders, and furniſhes: the ſame indications. 


A breaſt flat, and, if the epithet may be allowed, hollow, denotes 
weakneſs of temperament. In men, a- breaſt exceſſively hairy an- 


nounces a propenſity to voluptuouſneſs. A belly large and prominent 


is much more inclined to ſenſuality and indolence, than a belly flat and 
drawn inward; and I ſhould always expe& more energy and attivity, 
greater mental flexibility and ingenuity, from a dry temperament, than 
from a body overloaded with fat. I have ſeen, however, perſons of a 
ſlender ſhape, who were exceſlively fluggiſh and indolent; but then 
the charaGter of their indolence appeared in the under part of the 
face, The Torſo at Rome is the. perfe&t model of a well-propor- 
tioned back and belly: it bears, in all reſpe&s, the impreſs of a ſupe- 
rior energy, which nothing is able to ſubdue. 
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| Intthe vignette which follows, an Herculean force diſtinguiſhes feet 
No. 1.—2. Belongs to a perſonage of equal energy and ſenſibility. 
—3. Can be referred only to a form of ſuperior dignity. Finally, the 
laſt denote a body happily organized, eaſy in its motions, with which 
I would affociate gentleneſs, elevation, and dignity of character to- 
gether with extraordinary talents. 
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I add a few examples more, which may be applied equally to moſt 
of the Chapters of this Fragment; and which, perhaps, may contri- 
bute to elucidate, more and more, our obſervations on the form of the 
face in general, and on the different parts taken ſeparately. The ſub- 


Jett is too rich ever to be exhauſted, or even inveſtigated to the bot-. 


"= 
A. 


The Reader will pleaſe to recolle&, that I make a diſtintion be- 
tween talents and genius; between a great phyfionomy and an intelligent 
phyfionomy. The face preſented in the vignette, whether I conſider it 
from the form of the whole, or ſeparately according to each of its 
parts, announces neither the great man, nor the. ſuperior genius ; but 
it promiſes ability and a character of goodneſs. Perhaps it may be 
illufion, but I think I diſcern, even in this Engraving, the colour which 
diſtinguiſhes men of talents, that freſhneſs of complexion which uſu- 
* ally indicates a quick conception and a luminous mind. I am ſure 
that, in the original, the eyes are of a clear blue, and that they cannot 
poſſibly be hazel. I am farther certain that Nature formed them to ex- 
amine every object clearly, with accuracy, and to view it always on 
the favourable fide. A benevolent gentleneſs, a friendly condeſcen- 
fion, ſeem to animate the mouth, though its eloquence will rather per- 


ſuade me than hurry me along. Finally, ſhould I even be charged 
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with prejudice, I would, without heſitation, believe every inſtance of 
this man's generoſity which might be related to me, merely from the 
ſhape of the chin, and the piftureſque arrangement of the hair. 
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KL 


ADDITTON B. 


TY | _ Two. Heaps: 


1. It would be difficult to refiſt this look. The fond of theeye, in- 
deed, has nothing great, nothing ſuperior, or majeſtic; but its effetts are 
aſtoniſhing, and the whole ſe&ion from the eyebrow to the corner of 
the eye, gives to this phyſionomy an impoſing air of dignity. A look 
which ſtudies you with ſo much delicacy, which penetrateg;you with 
ſo much gentleneſs, which diſcovers you with ſo much' rapidity and 
exattneſs, muſt neceſſarily command reſpe&. The contour of the 
noſe denotes leſs ingenuity than good ſenſe; and that. diſcreet mouth, 
capable of aſſuming the form - of diſdain, but which will never con- 
tract that appearance, except on mature reflection, warns you: not to 
provoke it by filly or indecent condu&. | 

Confhidently rank 2, with. great 'phyſionomies, thoſe ſage-and firm 
phyſionomies, which it 1s equally difficult to accoſt and to avoid. 
Obſerve how ſuperior natural ſtrength of mind is to acquired accom- 
pliſhments, or to talents alone! Not that I hold up the original of 


this portrait as a ſublime genius; 1 would not expect from him, the - 


enthuſiaſm of a Poet ; but the excellency of his judgment, but the ſu- 
periority of his reaſon will every where ſecure him ſucceſs; In ef- 
fe, would it be an eaſy matter to conceal yourſelf from that ſcruti- 
nizing eye, from the ſagacity of that intelligent noſe? Could: you tlat- 
ter yourſelf with the hope of extraQting a ſecret from that mouth, ſo 
refleive and ſo prudent? of direQing or ſubduing a chin ſo energe- 
tic? You would loſe your labour if you made the attempt; for, in 
general, this. (quare form of face ſuppoſes a mind firm and reſolute, 
upon which it is not eaſy to impoſe, and which does not ealily reſign 


opinions once deliberately adopted. 


ADDI- 
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ADDITION C. 


A fund of good ſenſe inexhauſtible, a regulated mind which con- 
ſults reaſon in every thing, the love of goodneſs, and a refleCting aQti- 
vity; theſe are the qualities which my phyſiognomical ta& diſcerns in 
the ſketch before us; this is what every connoiſſeur, as well as I, will 
perceive in it at firſt ſight, and much more ſtill upon an attentive ex- 

 amination. However favourable the idea may be which I have formed 
of the original, I will, however, admit, that ſpeculations in Philoſo- 
phy, and the difficulties of analyſis, may perhaps be beyond his reach: 
but 1 will affirm, on the other hand, that his plans will be conceived 
with ſimplicity and prudence, that he is ſure of the means he employs, 
that his compoſure and firmneſs will infallibly carry him forward to 
his objet. TI can expett no leſs from a forehead ſo ſpacious, and with 
ſo regular a declivity ; from theſe undulating eyebrows ; from that ex- 
perienced glance; from that form of noſe, which announces the 
man inſtruted by experience; from that mouth, not very graceful if 
you will, but ſo much the more expreſſive ; from that energetic chin; 
from the whole contour, in a word, extending from the root of the 
hair on we forehead, to the under part of the cheek. 
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ADDITION D. 
 GeNneRAL ELL1OT. 

Here acknowledge and reſpe& the image of valour, or renounce 
the ſearch after it any where elſe. Though we had never heard'the' 
name of this Hero mentioned, durſt we, on examining theſe features, 
_ accuſe him of timidity, or call him valiant by halves ? Would Nature 
mould ſuch a form without end or deſign? Would ſhe not impreſs a 
reſpeQable ſeal on her moſt ſublime produftions? Sovereign of the 
Univerſe, has ſhe not the prerogative of ennobling her favourites ? 
Has ſhe no titles nor marks of dignity to beſtow? And are there no 
' other decorations for a great man but thoſe with which Princes dif- 
tinguiſh them, or imagine they diſtinguiſh them, who themſelves fre- 
quently are very ſubordinate beings in the ſcale of Nature? 

It is abundantly evident that the annexed print 1s only a feeble re- 
produQtion of a defeQive copy ; but I am ſure the reſemblance is 
more or lels preſerved in it, and that it is not altogether unworthy of 
the Original. E xtraordinary perſonages only are characterized by 
features ſo prominent; in them. alone is to be found that perfect ac- 
cord, that happy unity, which adds ſo'much expreſhon to the phyſto- 
nomy. The Deligner-is tobe blamed, if the-eye is not in complete 
harmony with the reſt of the face, and particularly with that energe- 
tic noſe, the noſtril of which, however, is ſtiH too mean. It is to be 
regretted that the hat covers the fineſt part of the face. The forehead 
would retrace, like every other part of the phylionomy, the real Hero, 
who never ceaſes to be ſuch, and who, ever great of himſelf, would 
have ſignalized himſelf in every ſituation to which duty might have 
called him. Complaints are frequently and unjuſtly made, that great 

Vor. III. 5R £ genluſes 


6  PRUCHENT FirTHh 


geniuſes are not in their proper places. Is it poſſible to believe that 
Elhot was out of his place, at Gibraltar ? Waſhington, in America? 
Neckar, at the head of the French Finances? Frederick, on the throne of 
 Prufha? Let us learn, my dear Readers, to become more diſcreet in 
| our deciſions, and to be aſſured, that 'the Being of beings knows how 

to aflign to every one his proper ſtation. To pretend to diftate rules 
_ for his condu@ were the height of folly and preſumption. 
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ADDITION E. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
4 


I have already expreſſed my diſtruſt in the reſemblance of engraved 


portraits; and I believe I have likewiſe ſaid, that I conſider the images 
of illuſtrious men, in general, nearly as ſo many caricatures... Idonot 
know the perſon meant to be repreſented in this Print, but he has per- 
formed great atchievements, atchievements which excite aſtoniſhment, 
which ſcarcely one among ten thouſand would have dared to under- 
take; and is it poſſible-to withhold the charaQeer of greatneſs from-the 
man who impreſſes this charaQter on his attions? Or even on the ſup- 
poſition, that an ordinary man ſhould have had the good fortune to de- 
cide an event which arreſts the admiration of the age he lives in, and 
which it appeared 1impoflible to accompliſh; would not the Phyſiono- 
miſt be. eager to know the features of him, whom Providence ſe- 
lected as the inſtrument of effefting a revolution ſo memorable? 1 
find here the ſame oblong form, which the other portraits of Mr. 
Waſhington have&xaggerated ſtill more. Such a form, when not too 
angular, always-indicates phlegm and firmneſs. This likewiſe 1s clearly 


the charaQter of the phyſionomy before us, which recommends itſelf, 
beſides, by. its great ſerenity, by its intrepid air, by its expreſſion of I 
probity, wiſdom, and goodneſs. Without being ſo impoling as thoſe 


of Julius Ceſar and Newton, it is however one of thoſe phyſionomies, 


which gain by a cloſe examination; and in this portrait it would ap- 


pear to Till greater advantage, if the touch WEIG broader, and more 


a 
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VIgOrous, 
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vigorous. I will go farther, and acknowledge, that if firmneſs and 
gentleneſs, united in juſt proportion, and in perfett harmony, form 

the charaQter of a great ſoul, this face preſents that charaRter to a cer- | 
tain degree; but I muſt add, at the ſame time, that if the Original does 
not bring it out more, if by the vivacity and dignity of his features, he 
does not riſe above the copy, Phyſiognomy is reduced to filence. 
That forehead, while it denotes uncommon luminouſneſs of intelleQ, 
is deficient in point of depth, and though happily conſtituted, it ſeems 
to exclude penetration; the eyes are replete with gentleneſs and good- 
neſs, but they poſſeſs neither that benevolence, nor prudence, nor he- 
roic force, which are inſeparable from true greatneſs. Every thing in 

this face announces the good man, a man upright, of ſimple manners, 
ſincere, firm, refletting, and generous; and theſe different properties 
taken together, may form a perſonage of the firſt merit, but this is only 
in ſo far as the one or the other excels to an eminent degree. I per- 

fiſt then in afhrming, that if Waſhington 1s the Author of the revolu- 
tion which we have ſeen him undertake, and ſo ſucceſsfully accom- 

pliſh, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the Deſigner has failed to catch, 
ſome of the moſt prominent features of the Original. Every man is 
above his own attions, and no one acquires the power of contratting 
all his faculties, all his abilities, in what he does, or in what he pro- 
duces; and it is ſtill more certain that the phyſionomy of a celebrated 
man, muſt always be ſuperior to the beſt portrait of him that can be 
painted. The ſketch which terminates this Addition, pleaſes me in- 
finitely more than the large Print. I fay ſo without the leaſt partia- 
lity, for I know not which 1s the greateſt likeneſs. I wiſh, however, it 
may be the ſketch, in which I diſcern moſt delicacy, moſt penetration, 
ſomething which commands reſpe&t, and the ſentiment which reſults 
from a man's being perfettly at peace with himſelf. "The valour de- 
pitted 
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pifted on this face ſeems, at the ſame time, moderated by wiſdom, and 
| by a modeſty exempt from pretenfion. It is a noble boldneſs ; it does 
not ſuffer itſelf to be carried down the ſtream of paſſion, but is calm, 
becauſe it has the conſciouſneſs of its own energy. 
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AfMiction, iii. 222, 223 
++++++++ Of a good man, after Raphael, ii. 328 | 
Age, i. 169 
Ages, ſucceſſion of, iii. 149—176 | 
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Ammerbach, 1ii. 372 
Amorouſneſs, ii. 278 
Ancients, of the ideal beauty of the, ii. 363 
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Angel, head of an, after Raphael, li. 330 
Angelo, Michael, ii. 413 
Animals, phyſiognomical obſervations on, ii. - 97 
Anſon, caricature of, i. 112 
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Antoninus Pius, i. 216 
Apollo of the Vatican, ii. 372 
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350- 353 
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Appollonius, ii. 383 
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Balaam, ii, 287 
Bath, A. ii. 414 
Beard, i. 229; ii. 134 
Beauty, ii. 356 ; iii. 17 
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Bentivoglio, portrait of, ii. 296 
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Birds, heads of, ii. 120 

Bloemart, ii. 415 

Blyheff, ii. 413 
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Boldnels, i. 228 
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Breaſt, iii. 427 

Breitinger, portrait of, ii. 274 
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| Czfar, Julius, another head of, i. 258 
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Callot, ii. 414 

Calmnefſs, iii. 215 
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Caſtor and Pollux, ii. 383 | 
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Felbiger, iii. 247 

Female age and youth contraſted, iii. 175, 176 
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Fiſhes, heads of, ii. 126 

Flexibility, ii. 320 

Folly, what, iii. 209 
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Franklin, ii. 338 
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Fribble, iii. 213 
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